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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



In presenting this report upon a visit to the China Mission Field, we desire, 
in the first place, to give expression to the feeling of thankfulness which fills our 
hearts at having been granted this great honour and privilege. When we were 
appointed last year by the Baptist Missionary Society as their Deputation, a keen 
sense of inequality and unfitness for the responsibility was uppermost in our minds, 
and this has deepened as we have sought to carry out the task. The greatness of 
the work, and the critical character of the present period in its history, have made 
us almost hesitate from attempting even to interpret its message to the Committee 
and the Churches at home. Yet, on the other hand, we have been sensible aU along 
that a Power and a Presence not our own was our unfailing sufficiency, and our 
testimony now is that " He is faithful that promised " ; " not one thing hath failed " ; 
" His mercy endureth for ever." The intercession of God's people at home has 
also been an ever sustaining reminder. Accordingly, whilst very conscious of the 
imperfect and inadequate nature of this report, it is respectfully submitted with 
the hope that what is recorded may be of some service in giving a new vision of the 
China Mission Field, its needs and opportunities. 

Before proceeding with the report we wish, however, to refer very briefly to 
•one or two points which concern the business of the Deputation. 

When the proposal was first made in the Committee of the Medical Mission 
Auxiliary that such a Deputation should be sent out, we understood that its errand 
would be entirely related to Medical Missions. There was no thought of anything 
wider in our minds. Later on, however, when the terms of our Instructions were 
made known, it became evident that the subject of the Society's Mission work in 
China, in general, was to receive attention. This added greatly to the responsibility, 
and made us wish that it had been possible to become better acquainted with all 
sides of the v/ork. We shrank from the major task. The Instructions were, how- 
ever, perfectly clear, and in the light of these, and in view, too, of the situation on 
the Field, as this was found upon our arrival in China, it was concluded that whilst 
special consideration was given to Medical Missions, yet it was our duty to do all 
that we could in becoming familiar with each branch of the work, to the end that 
the Society might have the benefit of whatever information we had been able to 
collect. This has carried us, necessarily, into the midst of many big problems, the 
discussion of which has been taken up in each of the Conferences that have been 
attended. 

It will be known that one of us, in his capacity as Secretary of the British Joint 
Board of the Shantung Christian University, was also appointed by that Board to 
represent them in a Deputation visit to the University, in which commission he was 
to be associated with the Rev. G. T. Scott, Secretary of the North American Joint 
Board, who had been similarly appointed. This has necessitated a report being 
drawn up for the above Board, part of which is included in this report. It will be 
seen that mainly on University business, and in the interests of Christian Medical 
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Education, we have visited many centres outside the B.M.S. Field. The very im- 
portant stake that our Society has in the Shantung Christian University will, it is 
hoped, make it abundantly worth while that such a wider visitation should have 
taken place. 

Mrs. Moorshead has accompanied us throughout the whole of the journey, 
and though she was not appointed as an official member of the Deputation, yet in 
response to a request of the W.M.A. Committee, she has devoted herself to the special 
duty of becoming acquainted with the work being done by women missionaries, 
both married and single, medical and non-medical. Her help in this connection 
has been a very real one, and has aided the Deputation in getting to know some of 
the problems of the Women's Work. 

We wish finally to acknowledge the unvarjdng kindness which has been shown 
to us by missionaries and non-missionaries in every place that hcis been visited. 
We have been entertained nobly and generously, as the representatives of an hon- 
oured Missionary Society. Our own missionaries and those of other Societies have 
conspired together to do everything possible to increase the value of the visit. We 
have been conducted from place to place with a consideration for our comfort 
and a thoughtfulness for our strength which have made us debtors for life to many 
old and new friends. And we have left China feeling bound by ties of grateful 
affection and blessed comradeship to the noble band of missionaries who, amongst 
that mighty people, are labouring fervently that by any and every means they may 
save some. 

Arnold C. Ingle. 

April, 1920. R. Fletcher Moorshead. 



PART I. 

Being a General Descriptive Account of the Journey of the Deputation 
TO Districts and Stations Outside the B.M.S. Field. 

WE left England on July nth, 1919, and proceeded via Canada, Japan, and 
Korea to China. Whilst in Canada we visited Toronto, and had an inter- 
view with the Rev. Dr. Mackay, Secretary of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Church of Canada. We discussed with him the 
work of the University at Tsinan, and were encouraged by the increasing interest 
which the Canadian Presbyterians are taking in the enterprise. 

Leaving Vancouver on August yth, we had the good fortune to find on our 
steamer Dr. and Mrs. Charles K. Roys, members of the American Presbjrterian 
Mission attached to the Medical Faculty at Tsinan, who were returning from fur- 
lough. We also had as fellow passengers Bishop W. R. Lambuth, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission (South), and Rev. Ralph Ward, China Field Secretary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission (North). They were proceeding to China to attend 
special conferences to be held in the coming autumn connected with the Methodist 
Centenary Movement. 

We seized the opportunity of discussing with them the work of Mandarin Medical 
Education, and urged the need for securing the help of the Methodists of North 
America in strengthening the Medical School at Tsinan. They listened most sjrtn- 
pathetically to our statement of the case, and Mr. Ward promised that the special 
needs of Tsinan should be considered in their approaching conferences. Dr. Roys 
and ourselves took steps to ensure that the Field organisations of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission should be officially approached once ageiin by the University 
in the coming autumn. 

In addition to these friends we were privileged to meet on board members 
of the staffs of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, the Peking University, 
and the Canton Christian College, who were returning to their Field, and thus we 
were brought early into touch with different branches of the Missionary force in 
China. 

KOREA. 

We reached Yokohama on August 19th, and after a few days spent in Japan, 
proceeded to Korea, where at Seoi2 we were met by Dr. Harold Balme, and most 
hospitably entertained for two days by Dr. and Mrs. Avison, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Ludlow, of the Union Medical School. We were impressed with the excellent work 
which is being accomplished by this School, despite the serious disturbances 
which are characterising the present Japanese regime in Korea. 

Whilst in Seoul we visited the fine buildings of the Y.M.C.A. which have been 
built there, and also the magnificent Campus that has been secured outside Seoul 
for the Chosen Christian College. Dr. Avison, who is the President of this College, 
spent a whole afternoon in conducting us over the extensive site upon which build- 
ings are already being erected. Everything here is planned on the big scale, and 
the scope of the enterprise is designed to include almost all those branches of know- 
ledge which might be conceived as likely to be required for the education of the 
young life of Korea. 
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MOUKDEN. 

From Seoul we journeyed to Moukden, where we visited the Union Medical 
College, so honourably associated with the name of Dr. Dugald Christie, C.M.G. 
A cordial welcome was given by Drs. Moule and Young, but owing to its being 
vacation time, the actual work was not seen in operation. We were, however, 
greatly interested in the excellent work being done, largely by Chinese doctors trained 
at Moukden, in the case of many victims of the cholera epidemic which was then 
at its height. Here, as at Seoul, the great need seemed to be for a larger staff, 
and we were informed that Dr. Christie was at home in Scotland seeking men and 
funds. 

TIENTSIN. 

We next proceeded to Tientsin, where, with Dr. Balme, two days were spent 
in visiting some of the principal educational institutions and other places of 
interest. We were cordiedly welcomed by Dr. and Mrs. Lavington Hart, and shown 
over the L.M.S. Anglo-Chinese College. We were impressed by the value of the 
work carried on here, and admired the Chapel, the Yuan Hall, given by the late 
President, Yuan Shih Kai, and the Museum. We heard of about forty students — 
nearly all of them non-Christian — ^who had met daily in the Chapel for some weeks 
to pray to God for their country in its present dire need, and we learned from 
Dr. Hart how strong was the anti- Japanese feeling amongst the student community, 
and of the risks that individual students were willing to run in order to endeavour 
to make their protest an effective one. The " Shantung" question was evidently 
a very live one amongst these students of China. 

Of equal interest, from an historical point of view, was our visit to the L.M.S. 
Hospital, just opposite to the College. Here it was that Dr. Kenneth Mackenzie 
and his devoted successor. Dr. Frederick Roberts, laid the foundations of what 
has proved so noble a piece of Medical Mission work. Upon the occasion of 
our visit. Dr. Peake was away on his holiday, but it was a special pleasure 
to see his Chinese colleague. Dr. Lei, a former Hankow student, who was carr5dng 
on the work of the Hospital with Christian earnestness and professioucd thorough- 
ness. We wished God-speed to this Medical Mission, and especially to the steps 
now being taken toward the erection of a new modern hospital, under the joint 
auspices of the London Missionary Society, Methodist Episcopal Mission (N), 
American Board, and China Medical Board, on this excellent site. 

We visited next the remarkable School established at Tientsin by that out- 
standing Chinese personality, Chang Po Ling. This is easily one of the most notable 
educational institutions of North China. Mr. Chang Po Ling is a fine Christian 
man, a graduate of an American University, and a very progressive educationalist. 
Commencing with a School for boys in a small private house fifteen years 
ago, he soon found it necessary to erect a special building, and to-day the School 
numbers 1,200 ! Even now extensions are being made, and a new collegiate depart- 
ment being started. There is an auditorium, seating 1,200, where every Wednesday 
the whole School gathers to hear addresses on various subjects. Dr. Harold Balme 
has spoken here on Medical Education. We saw weU-equipped science labora- 
tories, and other modem equipment, and were taken to the rooms of a students' 
Y.M.C.A. run by the Christian students, who were at that time engaged in an effort 
to enrol a large number of new members. Another point of interest was the dis- 
pensary, where the students are trained in Red-cross work amongst the sick of the 
district, obtaining practice in the cure of simple injuries and ailments, and becoming 
initiated into matters of public hygiene. The Principal advocated this not so 
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much for any benefit thereby conferred on those who were treated, but because it 
led to a spirit of self-forgetting service for others. We were introduced to Dr. Yin, 
just back from Clark University (U.S.A.), having gained his Ph.D. He is to be 
the Dean of the Collegiate Department, where they will have faculties in Commerce, 
Science and Arts. In Mr. Chang Po Ling and Dr. Yin we have the " end " products 
of Christian Higher Education, and a remarkable testimony to what the Chinese 
can do, once they are trained and filled with the highest ideals. They are also a 
tribute to the work of the Y.M.CA. in China. 

Upon the following day we paid a visit to the Pei Yang University, just outside 
Tientsin, where there are fine modern buildings, and splendid equipment. The 
University grounds cover about fifty-three acres. The Chinese Principal who con- 
ducted us over the University is a graduate of an American University, and has 
visited London. The staff includes fourteen Americans and fourteen Chinese 
teachers. There are four Departments — Preparatory, Civil Engineering, Mining 
Engineering, and Law, but the latter is being transferred to Peking, leaving Pei 
Yang to specialise in Engineering. The degrees of this University are recognised 
by Universities of the first grade in America. They have a Library of about 12,000 
bound volumes. 

PEKING. 

Leaving Tientsin we travelled to Peking, and there spent four days visiting several 
of the places of unique interest in this great and memorable city. Here for the first 
time we had the pleasure of meeting the Rev. G. T. Scott, who was to be our American 
confrere in the coming visit to Tsinan, and Dr. Leighton Stuart, the new President 
of the Peking Christian University. We visited the temporary buildings of this 
latter institution just outside the Methodist Mission Compound, and learned from 
Dr. Stuart of the happy way in which the difficulties attending the early days of 
this union effort had been cleared up, and that they were now seeking a new site 
outside the city. Dr. Stuart urged the great gain of " organic union" as opposed 
to a " federal basis," if only co-operating Missions were willing to pay the price in 
the shape of some local interest or other aspect of a separate existence. We were 
exceedingly impressed with the spiritual genius of Dr. Stuart, who seems most 
admirably fitted for the Presidency of this important University undertaking. 

The same day we visited the North China Medical School for Women, situated 
in the Methodist Compound, and were kindly taken over the buildings by Dr. Striker 
of the M.E.M. We learned that this School had about fifty-three students. The 
School did not seem to have much in the shape of laboratory equipment, and we 
were informed that a good deal of reliance had hitherto been placed upon the equip- 
ment of the Union Medical College for Men. As far as teachers were concerned, 
the School was evidently handicapped pretty severely. The full teaching staff 
of women doctors in Peking was not at present more than seven (A. P.M., 
M.E.M., A.B.C.F.M.) and could not be counted upon for whole-time work. In 
fact without the co-operation of the staff of the Union Medical College it would 
not have been possible for the Women's School to have carried on its work. 

We discussed with Dr. Striker the future of Mandarin Medical Education for 
Women, and also the possible location of the School in some other centre, such as 
Tsinan. As we shall have occasion to refer to this subject more particularly in 
another section of the Report, it is not necessary to say more at this stage, but it is 
of interest to mention that the present buildings of this School were not built for a 
Medical School, and might revert to hospital use. Following upon our visit to this 
School we visited the Women's Hospital of the M.E.M., adjoining the School. This 
is an excellent building, erected on the American plan, having a number of small 
wards for paying patients, and with accommodation for about sixty all told. It 
is practically self-supporting. 
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Later in the day we went to the Chinese Central Hospital, Peking, which was 
entirely buUt by Chinese, and is run by a Chinese Board of Directors. This Hospital 
is in charge of a visiting staff which includes Dr. Cormack, formerly of the Union 
Medical College, Danish, Japanese, Chinese and Greek doctors. The senior physi- 
cian is a Dr. Chen, who studied in America. It is a fine structure containing 140 beds, 
only fifty-five of which were occupied upon the occasion of our visit. The wards 
are large and airy, and somewhat resemble the wards of University CoUege Hospital, 
London. The Hospital is staffed by Roman Catholic European nursing sisters, who 
are not all fully trained ; they train Chinese women nurses. The surgical equip- 
ment is excellent. The Hospital is divided into first, second and third-class 
accommodation. 

The next day, by the kind invitation of Mr. Roger Greene and Dr. H. S. Hough- 
ton, we were privileged to spend a whole morning in going over the present buildings 
of the Union Medical CoUege and Hospital, the former of which will be, in the future, 
the pre-medical department of the College. We saw in the Hospital some internes 
who had been trained, in part, at Tsinan. The new pre-medical class in 1919 
included two Chinese students from Vancouver. 

We were also conducted through the new buildings then in process of erection. 
The beautiful and costly way in which Chinese art and architectural lines are being 
blended in the magnificent set of buildings which we saw in process of erection is 
something that needs to be seen to be realised. The Hospital wiU have 227 beds, in 
large and small wards, specially designed for teaching purposes. The largest ward 
wiU only contain sixteen beds. The system of teaching wih follow, so we gathered, 
more the " German " than the " British " system of clinics. The nursing staff 
will consist of forty foreign nurses. The Hospital and School will have its own power 
plant, in which the supply of gas, electricity, and steam heat will be produced. 
Water will be obtained from artesian wells. 

It would be impossible to give within the necessary limits of this Report any 
adequate description of the wonderful scheme in advanced medical education 
which is here being prepared with such elaborateness of detail, such perfect finish 
of style, and such regardlessness of expense. Everything is being concentrated 
to the one supreme object of giving to the Chinese medical student of the future an 
education that will fit him to become a specialist in cdmost any branch of modem 
medicine, according as his choice and abUity may determine. The possibilities of 
this work became still further revealed as we were shown some wonderful anatomical 
drawings, made by a Chinese student. The gift that will thus be conferred upon 
China cannot be over-estimated, and we were impressed with the opportunity that 
is being put before the missionary body of co-operating in this high endeavour. If 
our societies co-operate in the ways that wiU be open to them, then there should 
be no reason why the students who graduate in this College should not go forth to 
be earnest Christian allies of the missionary enterprise in China. We hope that this 
opportunity will be seized with strong hands. 

We could easUy appreciate that whUst Missionary Societies are not likely to 
win many actual Chinese Medical Missionaries from this CoUege, yet the hospital 
standard to be maintained, the facilities for research work to be provided in 
the splendidly equipped laboratories, and the opportunities for post-graduate study, 
wiU react to the advancement in efficiency of the Mission Hospitals throughout 
China. In Mr. Roger Greene, who most kindly entertained us to lunch, Missions 
have a true friend, and from what we saw of the staff of experts now being gathered 
at Peking we believe that they wiU be equaUy desirous of aiding the work of their 
professional coUeagues in the Medical Missionary force of China. 

We were impressed with the comparative youthfulness of those members of the 
Professional Staff whom we had the privilege of meeting, and it is evident that 
the Trustees are in favour of entrusting to such hands this great Medical College. 
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From that point of view it wUl be an interesting experiment to watch. We were 
shown the new residence compound, where fourteen houses are being built upon two 
acres of land. These houses are to be splendidly equipped, and wUl be rented and 
furnished to the staff at I75 to $100 a month. 

In the afternoon of this day we called at the British Legation, and Sir John 
Jordan betrayed at once his interest in the errand that had brought us to China. 
He inquired about the Medical School at Tsinan, and expressed his wish to further 
our efforts in any way that was open to him. We consulted him upon the subject 
of Government recognition for the Medical School, and he kindly promised to- 
look into this matter, and advise as to the best course to pursue in approaching 
the Chinese authorities. He desired that we would call and see him again when 
next in Peking. 

Later in the day we visited the " Dhow " Hospital for Women, belonging to 
the A. P.M., built, in part, four years ago. The Hospital contains twenty-five beds, and 
had 150 in-patients in 1918. At the time of our visit there were only three patients 
in the Hospital. We understood that the Hospital has to be made self-supporting,, 
and the three lady doctors on the staff strive to do this by a very extensive private 
practice which takes up much time and strength. Two of the three doctors are on 
the staff of the Women's Medical College, including Dr. Eliza Leonard, and this 
takes much of their time. The Hospital has not much equipment, and this system 
of financing a Mission Hospital throws a heavy burden upon the women doctors in 
charge, and we were inclined to feel that here was an instance of self-support being 
bought at too big a price. 

The following day we paid a visit to the Ching Hua University near Peking — 
the American Indemnity College — and afterwards went out to the American Board 
Station of Tung Chow. At this centre, some thirteen miles from Peking, we saw a 
most satisfactory country Mission Hospital, conducted very efficiently by a young 
Chinese graduate from Peking. This might well be a model for similar work else- 
where, and shows, as was made manifest in many other places later on, what 
potentialities lie in the work of training Christian Chinese doctors. At Tung Chow 
we also had the privilege of meeting the Rev. Dr. Arthur Smith. 

By the kindness of the Rev. Arthur Sower by, Secretary of the International Anti- 
Opium Association, Peking, we were, on this day, guests at a tiffin given for the 
purpose of presenting farewell addresses to His Excellency the American Minister, 
who was on the eve of returning to the United States. Here we met not only 
Dr. Reinsch, who spoke out very strongly concerning the narcotic evU, but also the 
Right Rev. Bishop Norris, President of the Association, and other leaders of the 
movement in Peking. On this occasion one of us was able to represent the London 
Committee of the same Association. 

TSINAN. 

Leaving Peking the following morning, we journeyed to Tsinan in company 
with Mr. Scott and Mr. and Mrs. Schell, and on the way conferred together over the 
very serious crisis that had just developed in the affairs of the University. We- 
arrived in Tsinan on Thursday, September nth, and during the following twa 
days were engaged in a Conference with the B.M.S. Shantung Advisory Committee, 
and in an inspection of the University buildings. These we shall describe later. 

On Monday, September 15th, the Administrative Council of the Field Board 
of Managers held a meeting, and Dr. Ingle and I were invited to sit with them as 
corresponding members. The following day the full Board assembled, and from 
that day until the following Monday evening, September 22nd, we were in con- 
tinuous session. 

Immediately after the meeting of the Board had terminated, we started oa 
a visit to the B.M.S. stations in Shantung, which occupied us until October 6th,. 
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when we returned to Tsinan for a special Conference of the Shantung Mission. 
This lasted three days, and the day after the Conference concluded we were the 
guests of honour at a luncheon given by the Civil Governor of Shantung, which 
significantly enough took place upon the National Day of the Republic. His 
Excellency conversed with us regarding the Medical School, and we spoke of our 
desire to secure recognition for its diplomas. He recommended our approaching 
the Board of Education in Peking, and assured us of his support. 

The same evening we were present in the Hall of the Medical School, where the 
University students were holding a celebration of the National Day. (Earlier in 
the day, which was a special holiday, the students had decorated the whole Campus, 
and enlivened the neighbourhood with processions and bands and the immemorial 
■Chinese cracker !) We were specially impressed with the addresses delivered at the 
celebration by the University students. One speech was on " Why we celebrate 
National Day." There was a ring of the noblest ideals about these addresses. They 
emphasised China's need of Christ, and pressed upon the students that personal 
interest must give place to a willingness for sacrifice if they were to exhibit that 
patriotism which would really work for the uplift of China. 

PEKING. 

The following day we left for Peking, escorted once again by Dr. Balme. He 
had already communicated with the British Legation respecting our proposed visit 
to the Board of Education, and upon arrival in Peking, we found that an appoint- 
ment had been arranged for us to see the Vice-Minister of Education on Monday, 
October 13th. We duly called upon this member of the Government, and urged 
the claims of the Medical School at Tsinan for official recognition. Dr. Balme most 
ably stated the case, and we spoke of the interest which was being taken in this 
School on the part of the Joint Boards. The Minister stated that they would send 
down an inspector to visit and report upon the School, and we left with him par- 
ticidars of the curriculum, etc. Subsequent to the interview we called to see Sir 
John Jordan, and he kindly promised to keep in touch with the Board of Education 
upon the subject. It was agreed that the Medical School should send in, through the 
Legation, an official request for recognition, and this Dr. Balme did a week later. 

The same night we left for Tai Yuan Fu, being escorted by Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Stonelake, Dr. Balme returning to Tsinan. 

The next two months were wholly occupied in visits to the stations of the 
B.M.S. in Shansi and Shensi, during which time we journeyed by mule-cart as far 
inland as Sian, and obtained a fair idea of what mission life and work means for 
those living in the interior. 

SIAOKAN. 

Returning to the railway we reached Hankow on Tuesday, December i6th, 
after spending a few hours in a deeply interesting visit to the L.M.S. station of 
Siaokan, where Dr. and Mrs. Fowler welcomed us most warmly, and showed us the 
iexcellent work that they are doing amongst the lepers. The visit to that Leper 
Hospital will never cease to remain as one of the choice memories of our China 
journey. 

HANKOW. 

At Hankow we were once more joined by Dr. Balme, who had travelled from 
Tsinan not only to escort us back there, but also to visit with us the Mission 
■Centres in the Hankow region, and to endeavour to link them up more closely with 
the Medical School at Tsinan. Conferences had been arranged with the Mission- 
aries of the W.M.M.S. and L.M.S. , but owing to our being delayed on the journey 
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from Shensi, we missed the Conference with the W.M.M.S. Missionaries. Fortunately, 
Dr. Balme was able to keep the appointment, and from what we heard after our 
arrival we feel sure that his visit will have done much good in making clear the 
policy which led to the concentration of Mandarin Medical Education at Tsinan. 
Dr. Balme also visited Changsha before our arrival in Hankow, time not permitting 
of our including that place in the programme, much to our regret. 

The two days in Hankow — ^where we stayed at the C.I.M. Home — ^were filled 
with important engagements. On the first day we visited the present L.M.S. Men's 
Hospital, together with the site upon which the L.M.S. Missionaries hope that a new 
hospital will be buUt. We were extremely sorry to miss seeing Dr. Mitchell, who 
was then in charge of the Men's Hospital, but later in the day we had the pleasure 
of meeting Mrs. Mitchell, who was acting as the Physician at the L.M.S. Women's 
Hospital. 

We proceeded next to the W.M.M.S. Hospital in the native city of Hankow, 
which, so we were informed, touches another side of this great commercial centre. 
Dr. Pell, who had recently returned from France, welcomed us here and showed 
us over the Hospital, in which he was engaged in making such alterations as would 
provide increased bed accommodation and other advantages. We were greatly 
interested in all that we saw, and it is obvious that this Hospital is doing a fine 
service amongst a needy people. We discussed with Dr. Pell the problem of Medical 
Education, and expressed the hope that he might be able to visit Tsinan. We went 
over from the Hospital to see the " David HiU School for the Blind," where we met 
the Rev. Mr. MUls. This School is a wonderful revelation of what can be done in 
training the blind. 

From this centre of W.M.M.S. work we went out to the Griffith John College 
of the L.M.S., which occupies a fine situation five miles out of Hankow. Here is an 
Anglo-Chinese School, teaching in English, and reaching boys from one class of 
Chinese, together with a Middle School, teaching in Chinese, and touching another 
class, and a Theological School. There is also, in addition to the residences, a fine 
memorial chapel. We were cordially welcomed by the Rev. Mr. Bonsey and his col- 
leagues, and were greatly inspired by aU that we saw and heard. Later in the 
afternoon we met a number of the L.M.S. Missionaries in conference. Dr. Balme 
and ourselves spoke of the work of the Tsinan Medical School, and presented the 
reasons which seem at the present time to point so strongly in favour of strengthen- 
ing the position of that School. We expressed the hope that several boys from the 
Griffith John College might gravitate to Tsinan, and after the Conference, Dr. 
Balme spoke to the whole assembly of boys. 

WUCHANG. 

The following day we crossed the Yangtsze to Wuchang, and visited the Boone 
U niversity connected with the American Church Mission. We were welcomed by the 
P resident, the Rev. Dr. Sherman, and both by him and by the Rev. Mr. Walker, an 
O xf ord University man, were shown over the fine buildings of this University. The 
st udent body comprises 300 who are pursuing Middle School work, seventy who are 
in the College Section, and six who are studpng Divinity. We were especially im- 
pressed with the Library, in which there are 15,000 volumes, classified by trained 
librarians who have studied the Douay system of library keeping in the U.S.A. 
In connection with this Library they have organised a system of Travelling Libraries, 
and other forms of extension work. 

We next went to the W.M.M.S. " Wesley College " in Wuchang, where we were 
shown over the whole premises by the Principal, Rev. E. F. Gedye, M.A., and his 
colleagues. Rev. J. D. Ross, B.A. (nephew of Rev. W. T. A. Barber, M.A., who 
was the founder of the College), and Rev. B. B. Chapman, M.A., who is the Head of 
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the Union Normal Training School recently started here. This latter is a Union 
■effort of the W.M.M.S., L.M.S., American Church Mission, and probably the Lutheran 
Mission. " Wesley College " attracts boys from the official class in Wuchang, and 
Mr. Gedye kindly gave Dr. Balme the opportunity of addressing the boys upon the 
subject of Medical Education. He spoke of Tsinan, and it is to be hoped that from 
this School several boys wUl decide to go to the Tsinan Medical School. 

Leaving this College we called on the Rev. Joseph Hill, Chairman of the W.M.M.S. 
District Committee, and found him sympathetic to the Tsinan Medical School. We 
urged the importance of the W.M.M.S. being represented at the coming meetings of 
the Field Board of the Shantung Christian University, and Mr. Hill said that he 
would endeavour to secure that some one was appointed, should Dr. Cundall, their 
regular appointee, not be able to attend. 

We next visited the American Mission Hospital in another quarter of Wuchang, 
and were very greatly interested in the very fine equipment of this institution. 
It is marvellously up-to-date, and comprises two sections — one for men, and the 
■other for women — ^being respectively in charge of Dr. Bliss and Dr. Perkins, who 
kindly showed us over the buildings. Dr. Bliss is assisted by three Chinese medical 
men, one of whom is a Tsinan man, and doing, so we were told, very fine work in 
the clinical laboratory. 

Leaving here we returned to Hankow, and the next day left by steamer for 
Nanking en route for Tsinan. 

KU KIANG. 

On the way down the Yangtsze, we stopped for a few hours at Ku Kiang, where 
there is a Methodist Hospital, at which one of the graduates of Tsinan is now working 
as a resident. We seized the opportunity of paying a visit to the Hospital, and were 
exceedingly pleased to see both Dr. Perkins and this Chinese doctor. We saw the 
latter actually at work, and were very gratified at the high testimony paid to his 
character and abUity. It was said that owing to Dr. Perkins having had to super- 
vise a large school as well as the Hospital, the latter could not have been kept open 
but for this Chinese medical graduate. He was stated to be kind to his patients, 
and earnest in the evangelistic work. 

NANKING. 

We reached Nanking on the following day, and there had the pleasure of meeting 
Dr. Bowen, President of the University, Dr. Williams, Vice-President, and Dr. 
Hutchison, who is the Head of the University Hospital, and a representative of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission upon the Field Board of Managers of the Shantung 
Christian University. We were also fortunate in meeting again Dr. Leighton Stuart, 
who was just returning from the " China for Christ " Conference in Shanghai. We 
were shown the fine Campus of the University, and the Hospital, and once more met 
.graduates of Tsinan, who were here as house surgeons, and shaping well. 

TSINAN. 

Returning to Tsinan we spent Christmas there, and met Dr. and Mrs. Stanley 
EUis, recently arrived from England. On December 29th, the Field Board of 
Managers assembled, and remained in continuous session until January 5th, during 
which time questions of the very greatest importance were discussed. 

The day after the meetings terminated, Dr. Balme and one of us had the privi- 
lege of a long talk regarding the University with H.B.M. Consul-General Pratt of 
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Tsinan, whose sympathy has always been extended to the missionary body. He 
entered very fully into the problems that the University has to face in its growing 
work, and we came away feeling that in Mr. Pratt we have a strong friend who will 
not fail in seconding the efforts of those engaged in the enterprise in any way that 
is open to him. Consul and Mrs. Pratt entertained us to dinner whilst we were at 
Tsinan. 

Upon this return visit to Tsinan, we learned that the Chinese Board of Education 
had sent an inspector to visit the Medical School, and that he had reported himself 
entirely satisfied with what he had seen. The British Legation had supported the 
renewed request of the Medical School for recognition, and it was understood that a 
satisfactory result would in all probability be reached shortly. 

From January 7th to 14th, we were very busily engaged in meetings of the 
B.M.S. Inter-Provincial Conference, and following upon this there were several 
important questions concerning the University and the B.M.S. work in Shantung, 
which detained one of us in Tsinan until January 23rd. We then proceeded to 
Shanghai, where the concluding days of our stay in China were spent, save for a 
brief visit that we were privileged to pay to Dr. and Mrs. Duncan Main of the C. M.S. 
at Hangchow. 

HANGCHOW. 

The visit was one of the most inspiring and thought-provoking that we could 
have been permitted to enjoy. Dr. and Mrs. Main entertained us very kindly, and 
though we had heard before of the wonderful work of the Hangchow Medical Mission, 
we felt, when we were there, that " the half had not been told." Dr. Main's 
genius and organisation, and above all his winning personahty have enriched China 
Medical Missions to all time. We pray that he may be soon encouraged by the 
coming of those re-inforcements for which he is so sorely in need. 



SHANGHAI. 

In Shanghai we had the great benefit of most helpful conference with the 
Rev. E. C. Lobenstine (China Continuation Committee), Dr. Beebe, (China Medical 
Missionary Association), Rev. Milton Stauffer (Survey Department China Continu- 
ation Committee), Dr. Gamewell (China Christian Education Association), Dr. Peter 
(J oint Council Public Health; , Rev. Dr. Proctor (American Baptist Missionary Union) , 
Rev. G. C. Sparham and Rev. A. E. Claxton (London Missionary Society), Rev. 
Evan Morgan (Baptist Missionary Society), the Y.M.C.A. Secretaries, and many 
others. 

We visited St. John's University just outside Shanghai, where the President, 
Rev. Hawks Pott, and Mrs. Pott, welcomed us and showed us their fine buildings 
and grounds. This University, founded some 40 years ago by the American Church 
Mission, has many notable names on its Roll of Alumni. It reaches a class of 
Chinese who can pay for the education of their sons, and there are at present 500 
students in the Collegiate section, to which number must be added 250 in a Girls' 
Middle School, and 150 in a Boys' Middle School. The tuition fees practically 
meet the entire local cost. Some of the College buildings (e.g.. Library and Recrea- 
tion Building) have been given by the Alumni. It is quite evident that the problems 
of such a University as this, situated in the neighbourhood of one of the richest 
commercial centres of the Orient, and touching a wealthy class, is absolutely different 
from the one that faces Tsinan, situated as that is in one of the poorest Provinces, 
and with Mandarin as the medium of instruction. 
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We also visited the Shanghai Baptist College, and were shown over the maiw 
buildings by Rev. Dr. White, Principal of the Institution, and by Mrs. White. This 
College is situated a few miles out of Shanghai. Like St. John's, it is the product 
of one denomination, and is a fine tribute to the work of Missions. The College 
is incorporated under the State of Virginia, and there is a Chinese Vice-President. 
It draws its students from 12 out of the 18 Provinces of China, and has a 
Theological School, the students of which pursue their theological work in con- 
junction with their College studies, but take in addition one final year of theological 
study. 

We were able, whilst in Shanghai, to raise with Dr. Proctor the question of his 
Mission (Northern Baptist) joining in the Medical School at Tsinan. He expressed 
his sympathy with the pohcy that had led to Mandarin Medical Education being 
concentrated at Tsinan, and appreciated the need that existed for strengthening 
the co-operation in that School. He promised to pay a visit to Tsinan on his way 
up to the C.M.M.A. Conference in Peking, and we suggested to Dr. Balme that an 
arrangement should be made to enable Dr. Proctor to see the whole University. 
He inferred that an appeal to his Mission to join in the Medical School might be 
considered favourably, and we are sure that the University will send such an 
invitation. 

One further fact of interest might be mentioned. On coming to Shanghai we 
seemed to realise the possibihties that might be explored in the direction of securing 
practical assistance from the British Community in China toward the support of 
our Mission Hospitals. The present critical situation respecting the Exchange 
seemed to afford abundant reason for an appeal for such help, leaving aside any 
other ground that might be advanced. The original thought in our mind was 
indeed no more than that of enUsting the sympathy of Enghsh Baptists in Shanghai 
on behalf of the Medical Missions of the B.M.S. However, in conversation with 
some community people, the vista widened and it was felt that a good plan would 
be to advocate help for British Medical Missions as a whole. It was thought, too, 
that information respecting the British Advisory Board on Medical Missions would 
engage a good deal of interest, and commend the appeal. One thing led on to 
another, and finally the night before leaving Shanghai a Public Meeting was held 
in the Hall of the Royal Asiatic Society, presided over by H.B.M. Consul-General 
Sir Everard Eraser, K.C.M.G., and addressed by Dr. Duncan Main, Dr. T. C. 
Davenport and by the Secretary of the B.M.S. Medical Auxiliary. The following 
Resolution was unanimously adopted, and a proposal made that the Consul-General 
take up the matter with the China Association, and with the British Chamber of 
Commerce. 

" That this Public Meeting, convened in the interests of British Medical Missions 
in China, records its strong support of the work carried on by this agency, emphasises 
its concern at the serious financial difficulties which hamper Missionary Societies in 
maintaining this philanthropic branch of their service, and urges the adoption of 
such steps as shall ensure for British Medical Missions the practical and generous 
assistance of British residents in China." 

The following day the meeting was given wide pubUcity in the Press, and we 
may count upon something eventuating for the benefit of British Medical Missions 
generally. The matter has been left in the hands of one or two keen men, and it is 
possible that they may communicate with the Advisory Board in London. 

We left Shanghai on February 8th by Japanese mail steamer for America, 
Dr. Ingle meeting in Japan his son, Dr. Laurence Ingle, who was just arriving to 
commence his life work in China as one of the coming staff of the Tsinan Medical 
Faculty. Thus closed our six months' visit to the Far East, and in ending this 
sketch of our journey, we would acknowledge the abounding mercy of God which 
has watched over us through every step of the way, and the overwhelming kindness 
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of the hosts of friends, both American and British, missionary and non-missionary, 
which has made our travel a delight and its memory an inspiration. 

We thank God for what it has been our privilege to witness of the devoted labours 
of His servants, and we commend their manifold ministry to the enlarged sym- 
pathies, and more fervent intercession of the Churches in Great Britain. The 
hour is ripe for a mighty advance in God's work in China, and British Christians 
may have a glorious part in the onward movement. We pray that they may prove 
faithful to the high trust reposed in them, and that, with the indomitable courage 
and victorious faith of the early pioneers, they may count no cost too high to ensure 
the emancipation of China's great and mighty people from the sin and ignorance 
and suffering which has for so long held them in bondage. 

" Wider and wider yet 

The gates of the Nation swing, 
Clearer and clearer still 

The wonderful prophecies ring : 
Go forth, ye hosts of the living God. 

And conquer the earth for your King." 
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PART IL 

VISIT TO PEKING. 

The chief features of our visit to this absorbing and historic city will be found 
in the general review of the visitation of non-B.M.S. Stations. There is, however, 
one special item which is of interest and importance from the purely B.M.S. point 
of view ; we refer to a visit that was paid to the Peking Language School, when 
in Peking last September. 

Dr. Balme and ourselves were invited by the Principal, Dr. W. B. Pettus, to 
an evening meal, and both he and Mrs. Anderson, the warden for the women students, 
did everything that they possibly could to enlighten us respecting the language 
training of China Missionaries. The following points represent the main ideas 
which we gathered from the conversation : — 

1 . Language Study at home before coming out is not advised. This seems to be 

also the general opinion of other Missionaries, both Senior and Junior. The 
new method of teaching Chinese does not commence with a lot of book-work 
on " Character," this being advisedly deferred to a later stage. The study 
of Chinese character is, however, the one thing that can be commenced at 
home, and so if this is not thought the best thing, the time need not be given 
to language study in England. This does not exclude a study of Phonetics, 
which is recommended very strongly. 

2. The Language School is far more than an Institution for language study • it is 

a place where instruction is given on Chinese customs ; religions ; modem 
movements in China, etc., etc. 

3. The Staff of the School includes altogether about 60 Chinese Teachers, together 

with 30 Foreign Missionaries who are connected with the Missions in Peking 
and who give periodic assistance. 

4. The course of study generally advised covers a period of nine months, after which 

missionaries should proceed to their stations and continue their second year's 
work. 

5 . The School plans a complete five years' course, giving in the later years optional 

courses for different classes of workers. 

6. A number of Missions have already brought their language course into line 

with the curriculum of the Language School, as have also other organisations, 
such as the Y.M.C.A. Students are sent to the School from the Legations, etc. 

7. Students may commence their study at any time between September and March, 

but the period of choice is September. 

8. The Language School undertakes to find accommodation and board for single 

and married missionaries. 

At the present time, however, and until the larger hostel that the School is 
planning is erected, the accommodation at the existing hostel is not well suited 
for married missionaries, more particularly if they have children. 

9. The usual fees are $200 for tuition, paid by the Society, and $60 per month for 

board, of which $20 is usually paid by the Society, and $40 by the student. 

10. The Principal is supported and loaned by the Y.M.C.A., and Mrs. Anderson by 
a.nother fund. 
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We were most favourably impressed with all that was seen and heard of this 
School and its course of study. It seems to be based on sound scientific lines, and 
to mean a considerable advance upon the former method of learning Chinese from 
a Chinese teacher, who most frequently knew not a word of English, and had no 
particular qualifications for teaching a language. From what was gleaned sub- 
sequently from Missionaries who had studied at the School we could not help appre- 
ciating all that the course meant to those commencing Chinese. We were compelled, 
too, to the conclusion that a great need existed in our own Society to approximate 
the first year's B.M.S. curriculum to that of the language school. It became clear 
that this was a subject which might be considered most profitably at the I.P.C, 
and further reference to it will be found in the Minutes of that Conference. 
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PART III. 

VISIT TO THE SHANTUNG CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. 

From what has been stated in the previous section, the periods during which 
we visited the University at Tsinan will have become clear. An official report 
of the Meetings of the Field Board of Managers, which we were privileged to attend, 
has been given to the British Joint Board of the University. The Society will, 
however, be interested in having the following excerpts of the Joint Board report, 
giving as these do an account of the history and present position of this great Union 
enterprise. 

(a) Its Historical Background. 

The Shantung Christian University in its initial genius, and originating con- 
ception is distinctively a Mission University. To Dr. Calvin Mateer belongs 
the honour of laying the foundations of this great Christian educational effort in 
the sixties of the last century. Six little boys, gathered in his own home for educa- 
tion, constituted the genesis of the Shantung Christian University. And from 
that day onwards the predominant thought in the minds of most of the Missionaries 
in Shantung in regard to this higher educational work has been that of educating 
the children of the Church. Their immediate horizon has been that of the Christian 
community and their central impulse to provide for the future leadership of the 
Chinese Church. When in 1904 the American Presbyterian and the English Baptist 
Missions in Shantung united their College work to form the University, the basis 
of Union stated in definite terms that the education provided was to be chiefly 
for the sons of Christian families. There lay the emphasis in respect to the Arts and 
Science School, then located in the buildings of the A. P.M. at Wehsien, and obviously 
the Theological School, located in the buildings of the B.M.S. at Tsingchow Fu 
had the same purpose in view. As for the Medical School, which the new University 
decided to establish at Tsinan, there was an equal feeling that the medical educa- 
tion to be given would be mainly for the training of such sons of the Church as 
would subsequently go forth to confer the benefits of Western medicine upon their 
needy fellow countrymen. In other words, the University as designed by most, 
if not all, of its founders may be said to have been a child of the Missions for the 
children of the Church. It was to serve the Mission Constituencies, and to be 
maintained and administered with this idea ever in mind. That is its historic 
setting, and its distinctive note. 

It must not be forgotten that there were some very real advantages in this 
strong Mission connection. Such a relationship gave to the University the con- 
siderable gain of having at its back so to speak, a large number of Mission Schools 
from which it might anticipate a steady stream of recruits. It was not a detached 
Institution standing by itself : rather was it the top story of a Christian educational 
structure, the foundations of which extended dowTi deeply into numbers of Primary 
and Middle Schools, carried on under missionary supervision over a wide surrounding 
area. 

But now as the years have passed, and the University has grown, a wider field 
of usefulness has opened before it. The grade of education given in its schools, 
has risen beyond what was conceived of at the beginning. This higher level has 
brought it into relation with other University enterprises which had come into 
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being, some earlier, but most later, than its own foundation. The great strides 
of Government Education have been another factor to be reckoned with, and it has 
been recognised by the leaders of the University that a broader content must 
be given to its meaning. The Christian education which the University exists 
to give must be regarded not only as a means whereby the Missions and their Churches 
can be served, but also as a means in itself, for propagating Christianity. The 
University is seen to be yet another handle for opening the door of China to 
the Gospel, and the Christianising of China's new era of education a task which the 
University must set itself to achieve. Whilst still seeking to serve in all possible 
ways the parent Missions, and their Churches within its home province, the call 
of the hour has summoned the University to a wider sweep in its outlook. In a word, 
its orientation has now to be China, rather than Shantung. 

One more factor in the evolution of the University has also to be given its 
proper weight. Unlike some of the other Universities in China this one did not 
start under conditions favourable to a corporate life. Its constituent colleges had 
grown up independently, in different places, and under different Missions. They 
had, as it were, their separate traditions, and their own individual hfe. Even 
when the University came into being, and united them in the same organisation, 
the colleges were still left in their separate locations for twelve full years, and in 
consequence it was next to impossible that an organic consciousness should develop. 
When later, in 1916, the colleges were all gathered together on the same campus, 
it was obvious that the transformation of an organisation into an organism was 
a delicate and difficult process which demanded special care, and sufficient time 
to be negotiated successfully. Therein have we an aspect in the historical background 
of this University which claims specific recognition. 

We have sought to make this reference to the development of the University, 
because a correct appreciation of the facts is, in a sense, necessary to an understanding 
of some of the " growing pains " which have characterised its recent life-history. 
Furthermore, while supporting most thoroughly the spirit of progress that animates 
the University, it is, we suggest, most necessary not to lose sight of the historic con- 
nections that exist, and which are as vital as ever, between the University and its 
Mission parents. The University is essentially a missionary enterprise, and it is as 
incumbent as it ever was to maintain a strong Christian Church element in its 
student body. The door of entrance into the University may be opened to any 
eligible Chinese student, but nothing must be done, we are convinced, which lessens 
the feeling of responsibility between the Church and the University, and vice versa. 
It would be fatal to ignore the past while looking to the future. And however far 
the University may go in obedience to modern educational ideals, its chief glory 
and heritage will surely rest in the fact that it is a missionary offspring, born to 
serve primarily the Christian Church, and to send forth ardent members of that 
Church to influence China for Christ. 

(b) A Sketch of the University. 

There are four outstanding facts which any survey of the University is bound 
to include amongst some of its most characteristic features. First — ^it is an Inter- 
national enterprise, in a sense which is not as truly the case with any other Christian 
University established in China. Four English and four North American Mission 
Boards have entered into co-operation at Tsinan, and it is hoped that others on 
each side of the Atlantic will join in the Union. The University is therefore a 
visible proof of that internationalism in modern missions, which bridges the ocean 
and holds together the Christians of the Old World and those of the New World 
in a common pact to give the best that they have for the uplift of China. 
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Second — it is an Inter-Denominational enterprise, which is hardly, if at all, 
second to any other University effort in China. If we include those members of 
the staff at Tsinan who are representative of bodies not as yet in the Joint Boards, 
we have a total of ten denominations. Anglican and non-Anglican, Presbyterian 
and Baptist, Congregationalist, Methodist, and Lutheran, aU mingle freely with 
one another, finding a common basis in a common Lord, and a common task in a 
common Gospel. Tsinan certainly stands for a remarkable Christian unity, and 
in thus doing it is contributing not the least of its services to the upbuilding of a 
Chinese Christian Church. Then further, amongst the present student body at the 
University there are represented no fewer than i6 different evangelical bodies, 
which means that amongst the students also there is that intermingling which 
makes for the better understanding of each other's position, and the closer fellowship 
of the servants of Christ. 

Third — it is a Mandarin teaching enterprise which gives it a unique position. 
Its resident student body represents 14 provinces. By virtue of this significant 
stress upon Mandarin, as the medium of instruction, the Shantung Christian Univer- 
sity has projected for itself a sphere that differentiates it from a group of the other 
Christian Universities in China which teach in English. It has to be admitted 
that this causes the University to lose something of its attractiveness in the eyes of the 
modern Chinese student, who has a tremendous desire to learn English because of its 
commercial value, but on the other hand this specialisation in Mandarin has a signifi- 
cance all its own when it comes to the relation of the University to the Christian 
Church. Furthermore it cannot be thought that the theology and arts and sciences 
of China wiU not ultimately have an adequate Mandarin hterature. It may well 
prove in the end that Tsinan has been one of those agencies which has rendered 
China a service of the greatest worth. 

Fourth — the University is located in the Capital city of what is one of the 
poorest provinces of China, and yet which to-day is in the world's eye, and hkely 
to remain so. We mention this as a feature to be remembered because it has a distinct 
bearing upon the financial position and prospects of the University. There can be no 
question that the Shantung University has a much more difficult problem to face in the 
way of finance than have most of the other China Mission University enterprises. 
They are all to be found, if we except Peking and Chengtu, in the Lower Yangtze 
and in the South, in which directions are to be found the greatest wealth of China. 
Tsinan is in the poor North, and in a region which until very recently, has not been 
the scene of much commercial development. Consequently, local support has been 
a harder problem to solve, and tuition fees, upon anything like an adequate scale, 
a very difficult proposition. The relation of the University to the Christian churches 
of Shantung, to which we alluded in a previous section has, too, an intimate bearing 
upon this financial question. The Christians here are mostly poor, indeed very 
poor. But now it seems likely that changes are impending. Signs of stirring 
business enterprise are evident, and aside altogether from the political notoriety 
which has brought Shantung into prominence, tlie possibilities of a new industrial 
future for this province are not inconsiderable. That may have a reaction upon 
the financial position of an educational enterprise hke this, added to which we 
must reckon on the larger field from which the Medical School, at least, is now 
drawing its students. While, however, the future may have many economic changes 
to record for Shantung, we cannot count on these at present, and the solid facts 
upon which alone we are entitled to base deductions are those to which we have 
drawn attention in the earlier part of this fourth clause. 

Let us now pass to a general sketch of the University as it is found to-day at 
Tsinan. The site of the University buildings is at the extremity of the south 
suburb of the city, the Medical and Extension Departments lying just inside the 
suburb waU, and the Arts and Theological Departments just outside. A gate 
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through the wall gives free access between the two sections. The property inside 
the wall is held in the name of The Baptist Missionary Society Corporation, 
and that outside in the name of the American Presbyterian Board. The following 
description will afford a few further facts respecting the buildings and the work. 

(1) The Medical Department. 

The Medical School block, originally built by the B.M.S. in 1909, and enlarged 
by the addition of two new wings through the grant of the China Medical Board 
in 1916, is proving thoroughly efficient. It contains a fine assembly hall in which 
morning prayers and Sunday services are held as well as other special gatherings. 
There are also good lecture rooms, etc. In the wings are to be found very satis- 
factory laboratories for the departments of anatomy, physiology, histology, 
physiological chemistry and pathology. We had fewer opportunities than we 
could have desired for seeing the various classes at work (owing to the meetings 
of the Field Board, etc.), but what we were able to see convinced us that the Tsinan 
Medical School is keeping well abreast of present developments in the training of 
medical students. The modern methods of investigation and treatment, the 
establishment of a close link between the hospital ward and the clinical laboratory, 
and the opportunities that are placed in the way of the students to enable them 
to become thoroughly conversant with the scientific foundation of their medical 
and surgical work, are all conspicuous features of the work of this medical school. 
We feel confident that professional visitors to Tsinan would be equally gratified 
at the spirit of progress that animates the whole medical school. There is, of course, 
still need for advance in several directions, notably in the provision of another 
laboratory block which would afford scope for public health research and other 
branches of medical education. 

The Hospital which forms the clinical department of the school is a fine modem 
type hospital, built in three stories by the B.M.S. in 1914. It runs parallel with 
the medical school block on the north side of the latter and gives accommodation 
for about 100 beds. We had several opportunities of seeing work actually in hand, 
both in the wards and operating theatre, and were struck with the splendid efficiency 
which characterised the whole scheme of work. A fine esprit de corps seemed 
to animate the work of doctors, nurses, and students, and we rejoiced to observe 
many indications of the earnest and successful evangelistic effort which is put 
forth amongst the patients. Adjoining the hospital is the out-patients' block, com- 
prising large waiting-hall and three or four consulting rooms, with surgery, laboratory, 
dispensary, etc. Here, too, we saw students being instructed in diagnosis, and 
trained in practical methods. The second story of this block is to be devoted 
to the use of X-ray work plus that of an electro-therapeutic department, and 
we had the pleasure of seeing the new apparatus which had been given by the S.P.G. 
actually installed. We were made acquainted with the need for more accom- 
modation, both in-patient and out-patient, and this it was easy to appreciate. The 
continued growth of the medical school will render enlarged clinicial faciUties a vital 
necessity, and the many patients that have to be turned away show how real is the 
need. 

The dormitories for students are quite good, and provide accommodation for 
about 130. A recreation court adjoins the dormitory block, and is in frequent 
use for physical exercise. It is anticipated that in the early future more dormitory 
accommodation will certainly be necessary. 

There are also a number of residences for the medical and nursing staff, both 
foreign and Chinese, in close proximity to the school and hospital. Some of these 
have been erected by the B.M.S. ; others, out of money granted by the China Medical 
Board ; one has been given to the L.M.S. for one of its doctors, and others rented from 
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the Chinese. It is clear that more houses will be necessary almost at once to accom- 
modate the staff of the school, including a much needed residence for the foreign 
nurses. 

One of the most serious problems which has to be faced in connection with the 
needs for an extension of the Medical Department is the price of land. It is mount- 
ing rapidly, and to purchase even a small piece of land near to the existing hospital 
would mean some thousands of dollars. It would be well, however, if something 
could be done very soon to purchase some land, as otherwise any further develop- 
ments may be rendered extremely difficult, as well as more money spent eventually 
in the purchase. 

(2) The two Departments outside the Wall. 

The new campus outside the suburb wall is a fine stretch of ground on a gentle 
slope which rises gradually towards the southern hills with nothing but the open 
country on three sides of it. It is considered to be about 70 English acres. Entering 
the campus from the small gateway which gives exit from the south suburb, the 
first building met with is the S.P.G. hostel and chapel with residence. We believe 
that about 20 students can be accommodated here. Beyond this, occupying posi- 
tions on either side of the central axis of the campus and in line with each other, 
are two large three-story buildings in which all the arts, science and theological 
classes do their work. This is, however, only a temporary arrangement, and as 
soon as other buildings are erected the idea is that these two present ones shall 
constitute the chemistry and physics buildings respectively. An inspection of the 
interiors shows some excellent lecture theatres, chemical and physical laboratories, 
giving ample space for the practical work of each student, small laboratories for 
special research work, and an equipment in scientific apparatus which already 
affords scope for a good deal of advanced work. We were informed that this is 
one of the best equipped science departments in the Mission Universities of China, 
and this is certainly the case as far as our own observation goes. It was gratifying 
to feel that in the Junior School of this Department the medical students were 
receiving their two years' pre-medical instruction, and it is of the highest importance 
that the standard of this Department should both be maintained and advanced. 
To that end it is to be hoped that the further needs of the school for more scientific 
equipment may be supplied as soon as possible. 

There is also a biological laboratory, and rooms for tutorial classes which at 
present are used for the arts and theological classes. In the chemistry building 
room is made for the University Press, and in the physics building is found the 
Registrar's Office. 

Leaving these buildings and proceeding towards the southern end of the campus 
a row of seven missionary residences are seen, built in useful style, with ample 
verandahs. To the east of the physics building lie some excellent dormitories for 
the students, arranged in courts, and sufficient to accommodate some 250 students. 
Beyond these is the site of the model village on which at present some 15 
houses have been erected for the Chinese members of the staff. At the other 
end of the campus wiU be found the power house and water tower. (The University 
generates its own electricity for the part outside the suburb wall, the part inside 
drawing its supply from a City Company.) There is stiU ample room on the campus 
for future growth and sites have already been allotted for the theological school, 
main administration building. University chapel, gymnasium and Y.M.C.A. and 
hbrary. Space can also be used for the erection of the further residences which 
will be needed. The general scheme of the campus has been carefully designed, 
and recreation grounds are in constant use by the students. There is a very real 
need for the speedy erection of the theological school and of the chapel, as will be 
seen from the Minutes of the Field Board. 
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(3) The Extension Department. 

To the east of the buildings of the Medical Department, and inside the suburb 
wall is the Extension Department, known formerly as the " Tsinanfu Institute. " It is 
an altogether unique effort whose remarkable development and popular educational 
and evangehstic usefulness is well known to the friends of the B.M.S. The buildings 
comprise a central hall for large gatherings, in which every Sunday night a great 
Evangelistic service is held which is uniformly crowded out, a smaller room in 
which each day, almost hourly. Evangelistic addresses are given to the visitors to 
the Department, and the museum in whose rooms are to be seen a striking collection 
of educational models, teaching by way of eye-gate, truths concerning hygiene, 
science, philanthropy, commerce and rehgion. The total contents are worth about 
M. $40,000-00. All classes come to see this wonderful institution. Dr. J. R. Mott 
stated after a visit, that he had " never seen more points of contact with human 
souls," and Dr. Robert E. Speer wrote that this was " the most effective piece of 
University Extension work which can be found in Asia if not in the world." 

The Department has a branch in the West suburb, where there is an excellently 
planned preaching hall, and also a soldiers' institute on the outskirts of Tsinan 
where a similar work is being carried on, specially for soldiers, and wholly sup- 
ported by a contribution of M. $100 a month from the garrison authorities of the city. 
Connected with the Central Institute there are two residences for the missionaries 
in charge of this Department. We had several opportunities of observing its work, 
and have no hesitation in saying that there are to be found here some most admirable 
faciUties for social service work, and active evangelism on the part of the student 
body. 

(c) Facts and Figures. 

(1) The University as a whole. 

The Shantung Christian University serves an area almost as large as England 
and Wales, with a population one-third greater. Among all this dense population 
there exists no other University, either Government or Mission. The Field Board 
of Managers are taking steps to bring the Chinese increasingly into the administration 
and support of the University. A congregation of the Canadian Presbyterian Church 
has just subscribed funds to provide a University Library. The great need is for 
funds to meet the general University expenses. The contributions at present 
granted by the co-operating Societies are all needed for the different schools of the 
University. It is desired to secure from British supporters special subscriptions 
amounting to about £1,000 per annum for the general running of the University. 

(2) The School of Arts and Science. 

There was a total enrolment of i85 students in the autumn term (1919), and these 
represented 12 different provinces. Of the total number 170 were Christian students, 
and these belonged to 12 different denominations. During the past five years 76 men 
have graduated from the Department, and the great proportion of these are engaged 
in teaching in Mission schools. At least 90 per cent, of the students come from 
Mission schools, and at least 80 per cent, of the graduates are in Mission service, 
or preparing for that service. The great needs of this school are :— 

(a) More Teachers on the Faculty. The B.M.S. has been asked to supply the 
places of two men whom the Society once had on the staff. 

(6) More funds for the running expenses. It is desired to secure from British 
supporters an extra sum of ;£740 per annum for this purpose. 

(3) The School of Theology. 

The present number of students has been temporarily reduced to 18, almost 
wholly Baptist students. The great objective is to train men who will be earnest 
evangelistic pastors in the Chinese Church. A summer school for Chinese pastors 
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is to be commenced this year. The B.M.S. Inter-Provincial Conference has just 
decided that the theological students from Shansi and Shensi as well as from Shantung, 
shall be sent to Tsinan for training. This college will be the Mandarin University 
Theological School for North-east and Central China. During the past five years 
38 men have graduated from this training college for the Ministry. The great 
need is for another £2,000 to complete the fund for the theological school building. 

(4) The School of Medicine. 

This school has at present 99 students, representing 13 different provinces 
and 17 diSerent Missions. It is the one outstanding Mandarin Medical School 
for men in China. Recently no fewer than 52 students in Mission Middle Schools 
indicated a desire to come to Tsinan to study medicine. The Dean, Dr. Harold Balme, 
anticipates a future enrolment of students up to 200, which would give effective 
scope for meeting the need of the Mission Hospitals. Out of 51 men that the school 
has already graduated, about 80 per cent, are in Mission service. 

The great need is for increased hospital accommodation, a new laboratory 
block, and more land and houses. Every spring 50 per cent, of needy patients can- 
not be admitted for lack of beds. 

(5) The Extension Department. 

The total attendance during 1919 was 405,000, and this included 13 different 
nationalities, and Chinese from Hong Kong to Mukden. No fewer than 9,780 copies 
of the Bible were purchased by pilgrims coming to the Temples on the southern hiUs. 
The Department is in close touch with the Government schools. The evangelistic hall 
has been in constant demand. Lectures have been delivered on public and social 
questions, e.g., The Morphia Peril. The Message of the Gospel has been preached 
day by day to the people coming to the museum. 

The great need is for a new lecture hall to seat 2,000. 
THE GREAT APPEAL. 

Here then, however inadequately stated, we have a general idea of the 
present University plant at Tsinan, as well as an indication of those particular 
directions in which additions are urgently required. We wish that it were more 
possible than it seems to be to convey a tithe of the inspiration that quickens the 
pulse of the observer as he stands on the actual spot, and sees all around evidence 
of the potentialities that are wrapped up in this noble undertaking. When it is 
remembered that Tsinan is the natural educational centre for 50 milhons of people 
in Shantung and the adjacent provinces, and that it is bidding fair to become the 
third largest city in the north of China ; when it is recollected that here in this very 
city there are thousands of Government students undergoing training in several 
colleges and schools, and peculiarly susceptible to the influence that a Christian 
University might exert ; when, finally, it is appreciated that an enterprise such as 
this is a veritable " factory of men" — men of the type that China needs so acutely 
to-day, — then it seems as if the opportunity of such a University were almost limit- 
less, and the possibility of serving it with voice, and pen, and gift and hfe, one of 
the finest that life could offer. The University is not old, yet to-day, sitting in 
the class-rooms and working in the laboratories which we have seen, are 321 students, 
and over 300 of the number Christian men. The future leadership of the Church 
of Christ in China is represented there, and the University is at the fountain head. 
In that one fact alone we have the weightiest possible argument to support every 
plea that the University can advance for adequate help at this critical hour in its 
development. The devoted, highly-trained, hard-working men who constitute the 
staff have given their lives that this great venture for Christ and for China may be 
built up strong, efficient and permanent. But they cannot do it alone and at this 
very moment they are looking to the Homelands — half hoping, half fearing — to 
see whether the necessary response is forthcoming. It is for those at home to say 
whether hope or fear shall triumph. Which shall it be ? 
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PART IV. 

VISIT TO THE B.M.S. STATIONS IN SHANTUNG. 

PEICHEN. 

We found on arrival in China, that the Shantung Mission had planned a scheme 
of visitation to their principal stations, upon the conclusion of which a special 
Conference was to be held at Tsinan. In accordance with this programme we 
left Tsinan on the morning of September 23rd for Peichen, escorted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Castleton. We journeyed thither by native boat down the Yellow River, and 
reached the landing-place for Peichen shortly before midnight. The length of the 
journey was about 90 miles, and for practically the whole distance the southern bank 
of the river represented the border of a district belonging to the B.M.S. Field. The 
following morning we left the boat at about 7 o'clock and on various modes of 
conveyance, which had been kindly sent for our convenience, proceeded the couple 
of miles or so to the Mission Station. On the way we were given a right royal 
welcome, first of all by Mr. Ellison, then by a group of the pastors, teachers and 
deacons of the district who had gathered to meet us, then by a line of boys from the 
Mission school, with their bright, clean faces, and their flags and band, and finally 
by Miss Kelsey and Miss Taylor with a group of Bible-women and teachers. It 
was really quite a triumphal procession that made its way through the little town 
of Putai that morning, and when we reached the Mission compound situated on 
the old bank of the Yellow River, midway between the towns of Putai and Peichen, 
we seemed already to have caught something of that spirit of courageous optimism 
which characterises this northern centre of our Shantung Field. 

After breakfast a conference took place with the missionaries, and an appeal 
from the native Church, translated by Mr. ElUson, was laid before us. This appeal, 
addressed to the " Mother Church," we have brought home to present to the Society, 
but draw attention at this point to the special requests which are embodied in the 
statement. These were : — 

(a) Extension of Evangelistic Effort. 

" The opportunity for winning men has come." 

" All sorts and conditions of men gladly receive the preaching of the Word." 

" In the Northern Association there are 3,000 villages, of which 39 are market 
towns, and 120 are large villages, with a total population of over 1,200,000. The 
Christians number 1,400, and there are 10 men and 11 women evangelists — only one 
man and one woman evangelist for every 100,000 people." 

" We estimate that 100 more men and 100 more women evangelists are needed 
to adequately evangelise the district." 

" A need for Tent Campaigns, which have proved an excellent means both of 
reviving the Church, and of winning new converts." 

" An extension of City and Prison Evangelism." 

(b) Building of a Hospital at Peichen. 

" Peichen is the centre of the District, and there are no other Mission or Govern- 
ment Hospitals for several hundred li all around." (i li — one-third mile.) 

" The Christians and Non-Christians of the District have been encouraged 
to hope for a Mission Hospital for many years, and have already raised a local fund 
for this object. Many Christians suffer greatly because of the absence of hospital 
help, and thus the Church suffers." 
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(c) Additional rooms for the Boys' Boarding School, 

" Every year, 50 or 60 boys pass out of the 33 village schools for boys, but not 
more than 10, or at most 20, of these can enter the Boarding School, on account of 
insuf&cient room." 

(d) Urgent need for a Girls' Boarding School. 

" Girls' schools are a most important foundation of the Church, and the schools 
at Chowtsun and Tsing Chow Fu are too far ofi for girls. A Chinese head-teacher 
might be appointed under the superintendence of a W.M.A. lady missionary." 

It will be recognised at once that this statement of needs covered a vdde area, 
and called for most careful consideration. We could quite appreciate the force of 
much that was urged by the Chinese Christians, and from all that was told us, it 
was easy to perceive how great would be the gain if the staff and equipment of this 
Northern Association were rendered more adequate. From the conference that 
Mrs. Moorshead had with the women workers, it was clear that there was very 
much to be said in support of the plea for a girls' school (annual cost approximately 
$1,000). The women's evangelistic work in this association has been most encourag- 
ing. There are now 700 baptized women Church members in the six centres of the 
district, and the yearly increase has been on an ascending scale. The call to press 
home the evident opportunity which the work here revealed resounded loudly in 
our ears. We felt, however, that beyond expressing our sympathetic recognition 
of the call for advance, it was not possible to do more than assure the Church that 
when the Shantung Conference met this appeal should be considered in conjunction 
with similar requests which might be presented from other stations. 

We were next shown round the property of the Mission, including two bungalow 
residences for married missionaries, the W.M.A. residence, the boys' boarding school 
(higher primary grade) and the small chapel. We saw the little dispensary, in 
which a native dispenser was engaged in a form of medical work which we were 
compelled to feel was rather ineffective. The site next to the W.M.A. bungalow 
which had been bought for the proposed girls' boarding school, was pointed out, 
and adjoining this was a site that had been reserved for the proposed hospital. 
In our judgment both of these sites would be needed for the girls' school should 
that scheme go forward. Under those circumstances other land could easily and 
cheaply be obtained for the hospital which might with advantage be placed at 
the other end of the compound. 

In the afternoon the local magistrate called to see us in order to support the 
plea for a hospital, and to say that he would do anything that he could to secure 
local assistance for the project. Following this came a deputation of the non- 
Christian business men of the place, who promised support to the hospital scheme. 
Then interviews were held with some of the leaders of the Church, and a visit paid 
to the Peichen chapel. Mrs. Moorshead spent some time during the afternoon 
in a meeting with the Chinese women. 

In the evening we were entertained at a reception arranged by the local 
Christians, at which some very striking addresses were given by the pastors, and by 
other men and women members of the Church. The needs of the district were 
urged upon us, and we sought to encourage these Peichen Christians with a message 
of greeting from the Society at home. Their vigour and earnestness were apparent. 
It was manifest that though their resources were very small, their faith was great, 
and it was an encouragement to us to have this stimulating beginning to our China 
travels. The pastors were so desirous to acquaint us with the nature of the task 
before them that some of them remained to talk with us individually until a late hour. 

Early the next morning we were informed that the Church at Peichen desired 
that they might have a yet further opportunity to speak to us about the special 
needs referred to in their appeal, and our departure was delayed for two hours. 
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We discovered during that time how strongly they felt upon the question of girls' 
education, and they spoke with a frankness that impressed the missionaries, con- 
cerning the policy of our Mission schools for girls. Both men and women joined 
in this discussion — a new and significant feature of modem Church work in China. 
With a heartfelt farewell we left Peichen, being accompanied as far as the river by 
many of the Christians. 

TSOWPING. 

The next two days were taken up in a road journey to Tsowping — a B.M.S. 
resident station prior to the opening up of Chowtsun. On arriving there we were 
given a very warm welcome by the local Christians and by Miss Willis who had 
come to Tsowping to greet us. We were almost deafened with the music (?) of a 
brass band and the explosions of Chinese crackers ! Banners were presented, and 
we were told how much the Church wanted to thank the Society for what had been 
done in sending the Gospel to them. 

The night was spent in the empty doctor's house in the old hospital compound, 
and the terms of a memorial from the Tsowping Church respecting the utilisation 
of the vacant hospital premises were made known. This appeal was to the effect 
that Tsowping might again become a resident station, either permanently or tem- 
porarily, and the hospital buildings be used, partly for an out-patient medical 
work, and partly for an industrial school. No mention was made in the appeal with 
regard to the proposal to use the buildings as a leper hospital, which alternative 
had been considered favourably by the Shantung Conference. It was evident 
that the Tsowping people were not very anxious to see such a work established in 
their immediate neighbourhood. 

The following morning the empty hospital was inspected, and it was a regret to 
find that some of the buildings were the worse for wear. A final decision was awaited 
regarding its ultimate use. The W.M.A. missionaries have used some of the rooms 
during the past year for classes, etc. No early hope can be entertained for a sale 
of the premises, and it is obviously undesirable that the buildings should be left 
unused. They stand surrounded by a wall about a quarter of a mile outside the town 
of Tsowping upon a hill-side, and as the compound was surveyed and conference 
taken with Mr. Castleton, Mr. Ellison and Miss Willis, it seemed quite conclusive 
that this would be a most suitable location for a leper institution. It was made 
clear that there were a number of these poor lepers in Shantung who would be greatly 
benefited if a Leper Hospital were opened here, and that there was reason to believe 
that the Mission for Lepers would assist in the financing of such an institution. As 
far as the house was concerned, that might still be kept for the residence, either 
for longer or shorter periods, of any missionaries who might have work in that 
district. It has seven good rooms and a nice garden. The opening of an out-patient 
work would have to depend upon the possibility of stationing a Chinese medical 
graduate here, as a branch of the Chowtsun Medical Mission, and this might become 
practicable later on. The proposal for using these premises as an industrial school 
was obviously incompatible with their use as a leper hospital, and the way did not 
seem clear to a school of that kind being commenced here. 

After this consideration of the hospital compound, we proceeded into the town 
of Tsowping, and saw there the chapel and W.M.A. house. This house was erected 
years ago by the B.Z.M. upon ground rented from Chinese who will not sell the 
site nor buy the house. The ground rent is £10 a year. Miss Aldridge (now Mrs. 
Paterson) and the late Miss Simpson lived here for many years. Part of the house 
is being used as a lower primary school for girls, and the rest offers quite suitable 
accommodation for any lady missionary engaged in itineration. At the chapel, 
an excellent building, a welcome service was held, presided over by the able Chinese 
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pastor, and in replying we conveyed the greeting of the Home Society and referred 
to the memorial which had been drawn up, promising that it should be laid before 
the coming Shantung Conference. FoUowing this service we were entertained by 
the Church officers at a Chinese feast, and then left Tsowping immediately for the 
road journey to Chowtsun, which was reached late in the evening of Saturday, 
September 27th. 

CHOWTSUN. 

At Chowtsun three days were spent, the time being divided between the Mission 
compounds at either end of the town. 

On the Sunday, services took place, and the next morning was given first to 
an inspection of the Mission buildings at the West end of the town, including the 
residences of Mr. and Mrs. Smyth, and Mr. and Mrs. Harris (then closed and under 
repair), the W.M.A. compound with two-story residence and school, and the new 
preaching hall that was then in process of erection. We were much impressed with 
Mr. Smyth's bungalow residence which is evidently a substantial and suitable type 
of house, and which was built — we gathered — at a low figure many years ago. The 
W.M.A. residence is really only suitable for two ladies as a regular thing ; the rooms 
are not large enough for three ladies in constant residence. At present Miss Sifton, 
Miss Thomas and Miss Wilhs Uve here. Adjoining this W.M.A. residence is the 
Girls' School, which consists of a two-story building, with dormitory accommoda- 
tion for about 50 scholars. The school is quite large enough for a higher Primary 
Department, but if the plan of conducting a girls' middle school at this centre is 
to be carried into full operation, then it seems obvious that a school building will 
need to be built. Land for this purpose can be obtained, immediately adjoining, 
for about M. $500, and the estimated cost of building such a school, for say, 30 
girls, is $5,000. Owing to the school not having yet opened for the autumn term, 
we were not able to see it actually in operation. 

Whilst visiting the W.M.A. premises for Chinese teachers and Bible women, 
it was pointed out that the accommodation was not sufficient for this purpose, 
and that some small outlay was necessary for such an extension. 

In the afternoon we crossed through the town to the Mission compound at the 
east end of Chowtsun, being met and conducted by Mr. Castleton, and the boys of 
the higher primary boarding school, who were arrayed in a nice uniform and made 
a fine show with banners. The size and trade of Chowtsun was evident. In 
the middle of the town a stop was made at the Preaching Hall on the main street, 
at which a very good work is being done in premises quite inadequate. This hall 
is right in the midst of a big business community, and possesses unique opportunities 
for reaching the crowds of men that abound in this town. Ninety per cent, of 
the population of Chowtsun is composed of males ! Y.M.C.A. methods, lantern 
lectures, Bible classes, etc., have all a special sphere to fill here, and the one great 
desideratum is larger premises. The new building should include scope for the 
work of a Y.M.C.A. institute, with faciUties for lectures, and with a space for large 
audiences for evangelistic work. We learned that the land suitable for the erection 
of fresh premises, which essentially should be in the centre of Chowtsun, would 
cost about $10,000 Mex. and that the building would involve another $5,000. The 
inquiry was made whether this were not an enterprise in which the local Church might 
take a lead, and Mr. Castleton conferred with the pastor and officers upon the 
subject. It seems likely that the Church may feel able to assist materially in raising 
a local fund for the purpose, but Mr, Castleton thinks that the only way to start 
the matter will be for the Society to throw out a challenge to them. Can the Society 
do anything in the matter ? 

Passing on from this hall, a short distance brought us to the fine Chapel, erected 
a few years ago, near the east end of the town. Here a large gathering was found 
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assembled and an inspiring service was held, presided over by the Chinese pastor, 
a fine, zealous man, and a graduate of the Shantung Christian University. Greetings 
were conveyed from the Society and the responsibility of the Church to evangehse 
its own people was urged upon the members. An appeal was presented asking 
that the central preaching hall and institute should be built, and the hospital re- 
opened. Subsequent to this service a Chinese feast was given by the officers of the 
Church, the evening closing with a gathering of missionaries at the Mission compound. 

The following morning a visit was paid to the Boys' School, and much encourage- 
ment was derived from all that could be seen of the school, its building and staff. 
Mr. Castleton is looking forward to great things as the result of the work here, 
but the dormitory accommodation is insufficient, and it is estimated that a further 
outlay of $2,000 Mex. will be needed to make this more adequate. 

We next visited the " Foster " Hospital, and Nurse May — who is living tem- 
porarily in the rooms of the hospital intended later on for private wards — Dr. 
Fleming and Mr. Castleton took us over the whole building. Unhappily, owing 
to Dr. John Jones having had to go to Sianfu for a still more urgent need there, 
and Dr. Fleming being invalided, and just on the eve of sailing home for an overdue 
furlough, the wards of the hospital were closed — the first sorrowful reminder that 
we were to have of the terrible shorthandedness of our medical staff. It was very 
gratifying, however, to see the building, its situation and general plan. At present 
only the west wing of the hospital has been built, and the east wing has still to be 
erected. The present accommodation is for 54 beds, and the women's wards (upstairs) 
and the men's (downstairs) are light and airy. The out-patient block is quite 
satisfactory and a former assistant of Dr. Paterson sees out-patients each day. 
The need for an isolation building and some extra service quarters, etc., was pointed 
out. It is clear, however, that in matters of lighting, heating and sundry other 
equipment, the hospital stands in need of more provision. The operating theatre 
requires a more satisfactory floor, and some additional surgical furniture. The 
difficulty in the way of water supply was emphasised, as well as some defects in 
the sanitary system. Moreover, it is obvious that the rooms at present occupied 
by Nurse May will be needed when the hospital work is really re-started, which 
means that a nurses' home will have to be built to accommodate two foreign nursing 
sisters, and their Chinese women nurses. Furthermore, should a Chinese medical 
graduate be stationed here, some house accommodation will need to be provided 
for his use. Some land was shown, just outside the hospital compound, which would 
be suitable for these additional buildings, if it could be secured at a reasonable 
figure. Land values are rapidly rising at this end of Chowtsun. We also saw 
the site for the second doctor's house which was purchased a few years ago. 

The immediate question that emerged was whether any arrangements could 
be made for reopening the hospital. It had been perceived how eager was the 
Chinese Church that this should be done, and so also was the Missionary body. 
At Tsinan we had seen a medical graduate, now serving at the University Hospital, 
who was thought to be sufficiently well qualified to be put in charge of the professional 
work of the hospital, provided one of the Chowtsun missionaries could undertake 
the general administration of the hospital. It was agreed that the Chowtsun Station 
Committee should discuss this matter during the visit, and after our inspection 
of the hospital had finished, some time was spent in consultation with the Committee. 
It was finally decided to favour reopening the hospital under this Chinese medical — • 
Dr. Chai — subject to certain conditions regarding the nursing and women's sides 
of the work, which were to be laid before the M.M.A. Committee of the Shantung 
Conference. The increased local support of the hospital was discussed in detail, 
and a proposition for the formation of a local Hospital Advisory Committee was 
cordially supported. The return of Dr. Russell Watson in the new year was 
intimated as probable, and it was hoped that one of the new medical missionary 
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probationers coming out that autumn might be allocated to Chowtsun, and be able 
to go there in 1920. The need for a second European nurse was emphasised. Mr. 
Castleton most kindly expressed his wiUingness to render what help he could on 
the non-medical administrative side. 

We discussed with the Station Committee the subject of " District Nursing" 
upon which the Home Committee had framed a series of proposals. The Station 
Committee viewed this project favourably, especially if the work of any such nurses 
were hnked up with that of the hospital. They felt that there was enormous scope 
for child welfare and maternity work, and recognised the help that would accrue 
to the evangelistic work by reason of such nursing assistance. 

POSHAN. 

The following day we left Chowtsun for a visit to the out-station of Poshan, 
conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Smyth. This is a town at the terminus of a branch line 
from the Tsingtau-Tsinan railway, and is reached in two hours or so from Chowtsun, 
being 40 miles distant by train, and 30 miles by road. It is the centre of a county 
which may be roughly compared in size to that of Durham, and which contains 
about 350 villages of which 15 have over 1,000 homes. It is a mining area. Next 
to it is the county of Chihchuan, containing over 1,000 towns and villages. This 
is an agricultural area, and the railway to Poshan runs through it. Out-stations 
were opened by the B.M.S. missionaries from Tsowping in both these places, nearly 
30 years ago. 

The Poshan centre, which was the only one we were able to visit, is in reality 
two towns, separated by a small stream, Poshan being the trading and shop-keeping 
section, whilst Yenshan is the manufacturing and mining part. The chief manu- 
factures are glass and earthenware, and of recent years coal mining has developed 
into a very growing industry. The population of the two places is about 30,000, 
and the Japanese are pushing their way here tremendously. Their hold on the 
railway gives them a great advantage, and they appear to have no intention of 
leaving the place. Great markets are held and people are drawn from over eleven 
provinces. It is in a place like this that there is witnessed the extraordinary transi- 
tion that is taking place in many places in modern China, from agricultural to 
industrial pursuits, and the difficulty of Mission work in such a place is much 
increased. The people have no time to listen to Christian preaching, and therein 
is the peril of the thirst of commerce in new China. Those who come to Christian 
worship in Poshan have to sacrifice a day's pay, their working hours being 7 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., seven days a week. There is a great amount of eye disease, and many 
other serious complaints. 

The B.M.S. premises in Poshan include a rented Chinese building, which is used 
as a chapel and schoolhouse, and for which £30 a year is paid, and a rented Chinese 
house outside the south gate for which ^^5 a year is paid, and where Mr. and Mrs. 
Smyth reside when visiting the district. Mr. Smyth holds a dispensary here on 
regular days. Mrs. Smyth has a village girls' school carried on in native premises, 
and taught by a teacher trained at Tsing Chow Fu. The present Church membership 
in these two counties is 350, and there are only two Chinese evangelists for each area. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smyth are the only missionaries for these counties, and for two others 
as well/ 

We heard from Mr. Smyth of the appeal that had been sent home for the start 
of resident work in Poshan {see June, 1919, Minutes, Shantung Conference), and saw 
the situation where, if the Society could respond to the appeal, suitable sites might 
be obtained. The one for Mission residences is on high ground near the gate of 
the town of Yenshan, a quarter of an hour from the railway station. The site for a 
preaching hall and institute, which should be a two-story building, is on the main 
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street of the west suburb of Poshan, midway between the two towns, and a quarter 
of an hour from the other site. It is practically impossible to rent any houses at the 
present day. Mr. Smyth urged that a start should be made with the latter building, 
and as land is going up, almost by leaps and bounds, it would be good if the site 
could be secured without delay. He stated that the Seventh Day Adventists had 
recently started work in Poshan, and that an American " Tongues " Mission had alsG 
come to the place. Furthermore that the Roman CathoUcs were six miles to the 
south of Poshan, and that the S.P.G. had contemplated an advance here from their 
base at Tainan (60 miles away) if our Society did not intend to occupy it more 
adequately. 

We were much impressed with the potentialities of this place. It appeared 
to be a centre which will form increasingly the " hub" of a prosperous industrial 
area, and work commenced here should in time, it would seem, have a high chance 
of becoming self-supporting. From the medical point of view the comparative 
ease with which Poshan can be reached from Chowtsun makes it possible to con- 
template a scheme whereby medical work — of a cottage hospital type — ^might be 
run as a branch of Chowtsun, under the charge of a Chinese medical graduate. A 
married missionary residing here, with two single ladies, to have as their field the two 
counties referred to, would give a European force that would carry forward on to 
a more adequate footing the occupation of this large and important area. 

Before leaving Poshan we had the great privilege of a service with the little 
band of Christians who gathered in their humble meeting place. About 40 were 
present, representing 10 different villages outside Poshan. One of them walked in 
15 miles, and another 10 miles, and gave us a touching welcome during which an 
appeal was made by an old deacon. 

TSING CHOW FU. 

From Poshan we travelled by rail to Tsing Chow Fu, conducted by Mr. Smyth. 
There another warm welcome awaited us from the Mission staff. The morning after 
our arrival a reception was held by the Chinese Christians in the guest room of the 
church. This happy function being over, the rest of the morning was spent in visit- 
ing the Mission Hospital, where Dr. Chou, Dr. Paterson's medical assistant, was seen 
engaged in his out-patient work. Mr. Garnier and Dr. Chou conducted us over the 
buildings, and what had been heard from Dr. Paterson, ere leaving London, and 
from Mr. Garnier since arriving, prepared us to find the premises in a seriously 
dilapidated state. 

This hospital, it will be remembered, was built in 1909, and was planned accord- 
ing to the " old style," i.e. instead of modem hospital wards, there are separate 
rooms, built in rows, in each of which a patient can be looked after by his friends 
whilst he is in the hospital. These rooms contain a " kang " with bed for attendant. 
There are three such rows of rooms for men on one side, containing 30 rooms, and 
one row for women on the other side, containing seven rooms. In between these is a 
central block containing surgery, consulting room, dispensary, operating room, and 
store rooms ; also one ward, built on the modern style, in which some eight beds can 
be arranged. There is a central tower which presumably was intended for a water 
tower. Within the compound, on either side of the main entrance, are rooms for 
the assistants. To the south of the hospital buildings is the doctor's house, and in 
line with this a vacant plot that was reserved for a second doctor's house whenever 
such might be erected. To the east of the women's wards is another vacant plot 
for a nurses' residence. 

Dealing with the central block first of all, our attention was directed to the 
roofs, where, owing to a faulty construction, heavy Chinese tiles are insufficiently 
supported, and the whole roof, in different places, is giving way, and the walls 
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bulging. The operating room has not much equipment, and no system of heating 
it is practicable. The one "foreign" ward has not been used, so we were told, 
owing to an inability to arrange for the nursing Of the patients. When the rows 
of in-patient rooms were examined, it was found that the same original defect 
in the building of the roof was evident in an even worse degree. Some of the rooms, 
though patched up as long as it has been possible to do so, are now quite beyond 
repair, and the roofs and walls giving way. The walls themselves were built in 
many places with only a facing of brick, and are hollow inside. The floors of the 
rooms had been built too low on the ground, with gutters outside which are too shal- 
low. The result is that in the wet season these overflow and the rooms are flooded. 
Expert advice has been sought, and it seems that no further repairing would be of 
any avail, and that the only possible course is for a new structure to be erected, 
using up such materials in the present building as would be of use. This is the 
unanimous feeUng of those on the spot, and we gathered that the Shantung Medical 
Sub-Committee had favoured the project of building a small modern hospital. 

From the standpoint of the primary object of Medical Mission work, viz., to 
commend and exemphfy the Gospel, we were compelled to feel that the Tsing Chow 
Fu Hospital, in its present state, was far from calculated to attain this end. We felt 
sure that Dr. Paterson must have had a constant and insuperable difficulty in 
carrying on medical work in such a building, and we came to the conclusion that 
the only course that was open was the radical step above recommended. The doctor's 
house is thoroughly satisfactory, but when the new hospital is erected, it will be 
necessary to provide a nurses' home, and a Chinese doctor's house. Speaking broadly, 
from figures that have been secured, it would appear that the cost of reconstructing 
the Tsing Chow Fa Hospital would involve $20,000 Mex. 

In the afternoon of this day a visit was paid to the W.M.A. Compound, over 
which we were shown by Miss Kirkland and Miss Goodchild. It was inspiring to 
see the work that these ladies are doing, yet it was evident, only too clearly, how 
great is their need for reinforcement. The Girls' School was closed at the time, 
owing to the prevalence of cholera. The school premises helped us, however, to 
realise how fine an educational work of higher primary grade can be done here. 
The buildings of Miss Kirkland's Bible School, where women village evangelists 
are trained in a six weeks' course held twice a year, interested us greatly. Miss 
Kirkland's scheme of training these evangelists is excellent. 

The following morning was spent first in a visit to the buildings of the Tsing 
Chow Fu church, which is a fine structure, having much to commend it. On one 
side of the compound, in front of the church, are the premises of the museum, where 
Mr. Whitewright started years ago the special type of work which has since grown 
into the great enterprise of the University Extension Department at Tsinan. There 
are still some models here, and Mr. Drake is keen on having a more effective use made 
of this method. With a small outlay, so we were informed, the whole row of build- 
ings on this side of the courtyard could be used for such a purpose, which step can 
be heartily supported. 

On the other side of the courtyard are rooms now used for a Chinese guest 
room, a children's Sunday morning service and a women's Bible class. It is pro- 
posed that these shall be given up to Mr. Drake for his "City " work amongst the 
Government students and gentry who are to be found in Tsing Chow Fu. Such 
an arrangement would afford scope for Institute work {Y.M.C.A., Bible classes, etc.), 
and give Mr. Drake opportunity for personal work amongst this class of people. 
This development has much promise attaching to it, and the small expense con- 
nected with it should make it more than worth while. A yearly sum of $400 is 
the estimated outlay plus an initial sum of $100 for equipping the rooms. Tsing 
Chow Fu has at least 1,000 Government students; the population of the north and 
south cities and suburbs is fully 60,000, and the district around contains 3,800 
villages. 
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We were next shown the Boys' Higher Primary and Middle Schools, in the 
premises of the old Gotch-Robinson Theological College. This school is at present 
only doing 2| years of the full middle school course, but it is intended to increase 
this to the fuU term of four years, if more teachers can be added to the staff. The last 
two years of such a course is to be a normal training Department for primary school 
teachers for the village schools. This school is specially interesting, inasmuch as 
the middle department is one of the " feeders" for the University at Tsinan. Mr. 
Gamier, who has charge of this work, told us that the whole i6 boys who had entered 
for the recent entrance examination of the University had passed successfully. 
We saw the school at work and were much impressed with the Chinese headmaster, 
a graduate of arts and theology of the University. He was of a fine type, and had 
been head of a Government school. His present mission salary was much less than he 
might command in Government service. He had rooms in the compound of the middle 
school, and was always eager to serve the boys. It was interesting also to meet 
a young English-speaking Chinese teacher, who had been in France during the war. 
He was a keen man, and had been originally trained by the A.B.C.F.M. 

The remainder of the morning was spent in various directions. There was first 
the Mohammedan mosque where the Mullahs courteously received us. There 
are about 6,000 Moslems at Tsing Chow Fu. Next a visit was paid to the Government 
Normal Training College, over which we were conducted by the Chinese principal. 
There are altogether seven Government Educational Institutions in Tsing Chow Fu — 
middle school, normal school, school of sericulture, school of agriculture, model 
higher primary and two others. The number of students in this normal school is 
over 300, and'they have a practising school of 200 children. The course lasts five years 
and the students must be graduates of higher primary grade. A diploma is given 
at the end of the course. The Cliinese Board of Education settles the course and 
the headmaster is appointed by the provincial governor. The buildings of this 
school are quite extensive, and, we beUeve, are old temple premises. This school is 
for the whole eastern half of Shantung. 

Finally the morning closed with a visit to the city Preaching Hall, in the special 
care of Mr. Madeley. This is on the main street, though not perhaps in as central 
a position as some might think most effective. This hall is doing a fine direct 
evangelistic work. Mr. Madeley would be glad of some good picture rolls to help 
in this section of the work. 

In the afternoon a deputation of the Tsing Chow Fu Church came to present 
an appeal whose main points are as follows : — 

1. " That Mr. Bruce should be invited to take charge of the Tsing Chow Fu Church. 

" The Christians are mostly poor people ; of the upper classes few have 
beheved. The cause has been the lack of definite City work, and the absence 
of intercourse with the higher classes. Mr. Bruce's presence during the 
furlough of Mr. Nickalls would enable Mr. Drake to still continue unim- 
peded the City work." 

2. " That assistance be given to the scheme for increasing the number of Pastorates. 

" In this Association each Pastor has charge of more than 20 Churches, 
covering an area of 30 miles in length and breadth. His many duties pre- 
vent his giving that pastoral care which is needed, and hence the progress 
of the Church is slow. But increase in the number of Pastorates requires 
more funds. The resources of the Chinese Christians are insufficient." 

3. " That the number of men and women Chinese evangelists be increased. 

" Forty Chinese men and 24 Chinese women evangelists are requested." 

4. " That the Tsing Chow Fu Hospital may have the number of its doctors in- 

creased, its premises extended, and foreign and Chinese nurses be appointed." 

5. " That the Museum Building may have its premises extended, and its exhibits 

increased. 

6. " That a Bible School for training evangelists may be started at Tsing Chow Fu." 

7. " That the funds of the Middle School may be increased." 
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These various points were discussed with the deputation with the help of 
Mr. Nickalls and Mr. Drake. It was emphasised how imperative was the necessity 
to augment local support for the work of the Church. They appeared eagerly to 
recognise this duty, and as far as the hospital was concerned, it seemed possible 
to forecast the formation of a local Advisory Committee which would secure funds 
that would go far to making it self-supporting. Before this could be done, however, 
it was obvious that the hospital needed to be placed upon a proper footing, which 
will be appreciated from what has already been said concerning it. We promised 
to bring the appeal before the notice of the Shantung Conference, along with other 
similar appeals. 

Following this deputation a meeting of the Tsing Chow Fu Station Committee 
was held and the various needs of the work were carefully considered. It was 
emphasised how critical was the present short-handedness, especially on the women's 
side. The programme of advance indicated in the Minutes of the June Conference 
was gone over seriatim, and the Committee made it clear that if the work of their 
district was to be carried on at all adequately, then the W.M.A. section needed five new 
workers — two educational and three evangelistic ; the B.M.S. section needed similar 
reinforcements, and the M.M.A. needed one new doctor and one nurse. It was under- 
stood that all this would be specially considered at the coming Shantung Conference. 

The following day proved a full, yet very happy, Lord's Day. Mrs. Moorshead 
spoke at a women's class, and at the customary morning service in the chapel we 
received a pubhc welcome from the Chinese pastor, and dehvered addresses to about 
500 people. In the afternoon one of us spoke at a meeting of Government students 
gathered in one of the rooms at the church, and the other went to the north, or 
Manchu, city of Tsing Chow Fu, and spoke to a Manchu congregation. The Church 
here meets in premises which are lent free by the Manchu Governor. A Sunday 
School service was seen, conducted by Miss Goodchild, composed of httle Manchu 
children. In the evening we met in worship with the English missionaries. One of 
the things which gave us greatest joy on this day was to see Chinese pastors, graduates 
of Tsinan, leading the worship of God's house, and preaching with conviction and 
power. 

The next morning farewell was taken of Tsing Chow and a return made to 
Tsinan, for the Shantung Conference. The visit to the Shantung Stations will for 
ever remain in our memories as one in which thanksgiving and inspiration, oppor- 
tunity and necessity, vision and experience, were all blended into one harmonious 
challenge to God's people to make anew a great adventure of faith. 

SECOND VISIT TO CHOWTSUN. 

The only thing that we should add here is a reference to the second visit that 
we were able to pay to Chowtsun in January, 1920, immediately after the Inter- 
Provincial Conference. The immediate occasion of this visit was the opening of 
the West End Preaching Hall. It was indeed a great day for our friends here, 
and especially for Mr. and Mrs. Sm5H;h, whose indefatigable labours had made 
this hall a reality. By a happy conjunction, Mr. Watson and Miss Waddington 
were present from Shensi, and Mrs. Moorshead spoke and declared the hall open. 
Mr. Bruce preached to a crowded audience, and the Chowtsun pastor appealed 
most earnestly to the Chinese Christians to subscribe for the equipment of the hall 
with seats and lamps. This hall will be open for regular preaching services on 
Sundays and week-days, and will be a branch of the Central Church. 

While in Chowtsun at this time, conference took place with the missionaries over 
the reopening of the hospital, and specially as to the further land that would be 
necessary to permit of the erection of a Nurses' Home and a Chinese Doctor's house. 
The decision to locate Dr. BetheU in Chowtsun and the anticipated return in March of 
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Dr. Russell Watson, rendered it very essential that some steps should be taken, 

if the hospital work were to be recommenced in the early future. The coming 

close of the Chinese year also made it very desirable to make any bargains over land 

before that date. It seemed that for a sum like $300 a piece of land might be 

bought cheaply for the Chinese doctor's house. This site was directly contiguous 

to the northern frontage of the hospital, and the amount stated could be saved 

out of the annual estimate. We agreed with the Station Committee that such a 

purchase should be made. It was then decided that Dr. Wheeler should go down 

from Tsinan and meet Dr. John Jones at Chowtsun the following week to discuss 

with Mr. Castleton and the Station, what was the best course to take in securing 

land for the erection of a nurses' home. They did so, and reported favouring the 

purchase of a strip of land on the west of the hospital compound, which would be 

continuous with the piece for the Chinese doctor's house, and be suitable for the 

above purpose. This could be bought, it was thought, for about $1,500. In view 

of the fact that this year's annual estimate for the hospital will not be needed in 

fuU, and at least the foregoing figure saved on it, we agreed to recommend the 

above purchase. Later on, when in Shanghai, we saw Mr. Perriam and he kindly 

promised to draw plans for the erection of these new buildings, and undertook 

to correspond with Mr. Castleton upon the subject. 

Dr. Wheeler and Dr. Jones also went into the question of the lighting of the 
hospital, and inasmuch as an estimate for a plant which would provide electric 
light, heating, a water system and septic tank, was $16,000, it was felt that the 
only courses which were possible were : — 

(a) For the hospital to be lit by electricity supplied from the new Electric Supply 

Company which is shortly to be installed in Chowtsun. 

(b) For the hospital to be heated by stoves. 

(c) For an artesian well water system and septic tank to be postponed for the present. 

Undoubtedly the combined plant would be the ideal, and in the end mean 
in various ways a saving of money, but in the absence of any special fund for such 
a purpose, it would be futile to recommend it, and we therefore support the alterna- 
tives named above. 

This second visit to Chowtsun also afforded Mrs. Moorshead the opportunity 
of seeing Miss Thomas, with the girls' school in full operation. 
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PART V. 

VISIT TO THE B.M.S. STATIONS IN SHANSI. 

We left Peking on the evening of October 3rd, escorted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Stonelake who had kindly come to conduct us into Shansi. The next afternoon 
we reached Tai Yuan, and there received the warmest of welcomes from the whole 
of the missionary body, including our honoured leader, Dr. E. H. Edwards, who 
had reached Tai Yuan some ten days earlier. The Chinese Medical staff of the 
men's hospital, headed by Drs. Yuan and Pan, were assembled on the station platform. 

TAI YUAN. 

The following morning was spent in inspecting the Men's Hospital in company 
with Dr. Edwards, Mr. Wilhamson and Mr. Stonelake. The visit was an inspiration. 
Dr. Edwards illuminating it all with so many points of great interest connected 
with the development of the work. 

In the outer courtyard is the obelisk erected to the memory of Dr. Harold 
Schofield, the founder of the Tai Yuan Medical Mission, and the first medical mis- 
sionary to Shansi. Directly opposite to the entrance is the front of the out-patients' 
department, in the guest room of which a reception was given by the Chinese staff. 
After this was over we proceeded on our round of the hospital, first seeing the 
rest of the out-patients' block which comprises the preaching hall (in which were 
hung some of the scrolls presented to Dr. Edwards in France) , the consulting room, 
surgery, and dispensary. From this block we passed into the inner courtyard 
and saw the front of the main two-story block of the in-patient department. We 
spent some time in going through the wards and found everything both splendidly 
clean and in excellent order. The lighting and heating of the wards is satisfactory. 
A supply of water is derived from an artesian weU, and the sanitary arrangements 
are quite good. 

We found that the bedding and clothing for the patients are all suppUed by 
the hospital on admission, and that there is a good system for keeping the patients' 
own clothes in lockers during their stay in hospital. The beds are simple boards on 
trestles, and over each one is a bracket for the name of the bed, and for the tem- 
perature and other charts. The surgical equipment of the operating room seemed 
thoroughly efficient ; and the instrument cabinet in good order. We saw a nice 
little clinical laboratory which was in regular use. 

Leaving the main building we came into the rear of the hospital compound 
where was seen a detached block that had been used for opium cases, and which 
would answer satisfactorily for isolation purposes ; also the domestic court, the 
arrangements for which were clean and orderly. Besides this, the back of the 
compound contains a vacant space, upon which could be built additional wards, 
or a block for paying patients. 

We left, from this first visit to the hospital, feeling that here was an institution 
for which we might well be thankful, and when, on subsequent days, we had the 
opportunity of witnessing some of the actual work being done, the opinion became 
yet stronger in our minds. The one big lack was that which had been created 
by the deaths successively of Dr. John Lewis and Dr. George Kemp Edwards, and 
by the return to England of Dr. B. C. Broomhall. Drs. Yuan and Pan were 
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splendidly " carry- 
ing on," and all 
that was seen and 
heard of their 
work made us re- 
joice at the Uni- 
versity (Tsinan) 
which was their 
Ahna Mater. It 
was manifest, how- 
ever, that a hos- 
pital such as this, 
in a centre like Tai 
Yuan, called for 
the presence of an 
adequate Europ- 
ean staff. The re- 
turn of our friend, 
Dr.E. H. Edwards, 
was a great stand- 
by, but he did not 
feel that he could 
undertake any 
large measure of 
responsibihty, and 
urged the sending 
of a younger medi- 
cal missionary as 
soon as possible. 
With this plea 
sounding in our 
ears it was a com- 
fort to think that 
some new medicals 
were coming out 
in our Society that 
autumn, and we 
dared hope that a 
year hence one of 
them might be 
able to join the 
staff in Tai Yuan. 
We would like to 
add here an ex 
pression of our 
feeling concerning 
the invaluable 
help that Mr. 
Williamson has 
rendered to this 
hospital in the 
way of admin- 
istering the non- 
medical, evangehst 
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ic and financial sides of the institution since the death of Dr. George 
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Edwards. Without such co-operation the plan of carrying on the hospital under 
two Chinese doctors would not have been practicable. Mr. Stonelake has now 
taken on these duties, and will evoke an equal feeling of gratitude. He will par- 
ticularly seek to reinforce the evangelistic work of the Medical Mission. 

In the afternoon of the day we attended a United Prayer Meeting of the Tai 
Yuan Station, which brought us into spiritual fellowship with our missionary brethren 
and sisters. This was followed by a reception at the nurses' home in which we 
were each welcomed in the kindest way. We conveyed the greetings of the Home 
Committee. 

The next day commenced with another visit to the men's hospital to see Dr. Yuan 
operate. He appeared a cool, capable surgeon, and this insight into his surgical 
work renewed the confidence that had been felt the previous day. The male nurses 
seemed also to be quite alert, and trained efficiently in modern methods of sterilisation. 

The visit to the men's hospital was followed by one to the Women's Hospital 
in which again we were accompanied by Dr. Edwards. This institution is situated 
about five minutes' away from the men's hospital and next to the house occupied 
by the nursing staff. The latter is a two-story building and may be regarded 
as satisfactory in all respects save that the rooms downstairs have stone floors which 
make it a cold residence in winter. 

The hospital itself is built in the bungalow style in a double series of blocks 
opening out from a central corridor which runs from front to back. Starting at the 
front door, the first opening off the corridor is that of the preaching hall, which is 
admirably suited for the purpose. Opposite to this is the consulting room, out of 
which open the dispensary, minor surgery, dark room and drug store. These rooms 
are not large, but are well adapted for the out-patient work. Passing along the 
corridor the next block is composed of two wards, one on either side, and each 
containing lo beds. Still further is the second block which on one side consists 
of a ward, similar in size to the other wards and specially devoted to midwifery 
cases, and on the other side contains the operating theatre with sterihsing and 
anaesthetic rooms. The theatre is satisfactory, but the window Ught is not as good 
as would have been desirable. Then at the end of the central corridor are two 
private wards and a linen store, which completes the main building. 

The back of the hospital compound shows a vacant site upon which it is intended 
to erect the new memorial wing, the plans for which have been drawn. The original 
design was a one-story block that would be used for maternity work and named 
in memory of the late Dr. John Lewis. The funds for this, as is known, have been 
subscribed by friends in Cardiff, together with subscriptions raised locally in China. 
Dr. E. H. Edwards now proposes, generously, to add a second story to this block 
in memory of his son. Dr. George Edwards, and to let this be the home for the Chinese 
nurses. We were delighted to feel that the hospital would thus secure such a welcome 
and necessary addition, and as the fimds in hand will prove sufficient it is hoped 
that the block may be erected speedily. 

The Ughting, heating, and sanitary arrangements of the hospital are quite 
satisfactory. No water system has been laid on, which is a drawback, and we hope 
that this will be remedied in the near future. We saw the domestic court, which 
is too small. 

Speaking as a whole the institution is a fine tjrpe of women's hospital. Under 
the charge of Nurse Rossiter and Nurse Jaques it is excellently run, and is a model 
in order and cleanliness. The Chinese women nurses appear very spick and span 
in their foreign uniform, though we are incHned to think that it is better to have 
a Chinese type of uniform such as is in vogue at Tsinan. The hospital is a training 
school for nurses, and there is no doubt that the course of instruction is securing 
some most efficient results. Nurse Rossiter and Nurse Jaques have had a big burden 
of responsibility in carrying on the work of this hospital, and we felt that we could 
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most heartily congratulate them upon the success of their efforts. Dr. Yuan has 
undertaken the medical work of the hospital since the death of Dr. George Edwards, 
and has been most painstaking in his service. Now, however, everyone is eagerly 
looking forward to the coming of Dr. Marjory Edwards, who will have this institution 
as her special sphere. 

The evangelistic work of the hospital is of a very high order. Miss Rossiter 
and Miss Jaques give a great deal of attention to this side of the work, and the 
Chinese woman evangelist has many encouraging results from her bedside work 
amongst the women patients. We were glad to hear of several cases of definite 
conversion resulting from a period in the hospital. 

During the morning Mrs. Moorshead paid a visit to the Girls' School, and was 
shown over it by Miss Elsie Beckingsale, who is in charge. At present there are 
about 39 girls in the school — all boarders — and their ages vary from eight years 
to eighteen years. There are lower primary, higher primary, and middle school 
divisions, and the curriculum is a comprehensive one. There are six class-rooms. 
All those who enter the school must study the Christian Scriptures — but there is 
no compulsion in regard to Christian observances, and the girls who profess belief 
in Christ do so entirely of their own free wiU. The Government curriculum is 
followed throughout, with the addition of Scripture. 

The building is a one-story structure — and seems admirably suited for the 
purpose of a school. It is heated in the winter by the Kang floor system, i.e., the 
floors of each room are warmed by a fire underneath which is fed from outside. 
The school has dormitory accommodation for 80 pupils, arranged in rooms each 
taking three or four girls. 

In the afternoon of this day we attended a meeting of the Medical Sub-Committee 
at which the medical programme for the province was carefully considered. The 
discussion covered the Minutes of the recent Shansi Conference in which, so far 
as Tai Yuan was concerned, it had been recommended that the men's hospital 
should have a foreign staff of two men doctors and one nurse ; and the women's 
hospital a foreign staff of one woman doctor and three nurses. It was felt that the 
three nurses were needed for the women's hospital in order to provide for furloughs, 
and afford scope for "following up" work amongst the patients, etc. Whether 
the appointment of Dr. Marjory Edwards will render the third nurse equally neces- 
sary must be left for the moment. The remainder of the staff indicated above is 
most certainly needed. 

The question of local support was earnestly discussed at this Sub-Committee, 
and it was encouraging to find how much was being obtained in the way of sub- 
scriptions and donations. It was pointed out that it would be difficult to increase 
the pajmients charged to patients because of the fact that the Government hospitals 
in the city were practically free. If, however, there were more accommodation for 
pa3dng patients, especially separate blocks in both hospitals, a much larger income 
could be secured from this source. 

We discussed with the Sub-Committee the formation of a Hospital Committee 
which would link up the Church and the hospitals more closely, and aid in securing 
a larger local interest in the hospitals. This was considered with much interest 
and it is hoped that something may be done. 

The proposal that had been sent out from home in favour of the appointment 
of nurses for district work was not thought a desirable poUcy for the work in Shansi, 
if it impUed that such nurses might be stationed in places where they would be 
out of touch with medical aid. The Sub-Committee urged that the better course 
would be to add to the number of the nurses attached to the hospital centres, and 
let any district and " follow up " work be done from thence. 

The next day we spent a most interesting morning in a visit to the Government 
Medical Institutions and other features of note in this city. We saw first the 
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" Shansi Hospital" which was significant of the curious mixture of old and new 
that is met with so widely in the China of to-day. Here was seen an out-patient 
department in two sections, one the " old style " and the other the " Western style." 
Practitioners of both schools practice side by side, and apparently patients take 
their choice ! We were taken into a so-called operating theatre in which the 
instruments with which it was equipped were in sad disorder, the steriUser very 
rusty and the operating table covered over with Japan black ! The in-patient 
section of the hospital was not yet completed, and wards were in process of erection. 
From here we went to the Official Confucian Temple of the city close by, and 
heard that this was now the headquarters of the new " Cleanse the Heart Society " 
which has been established by Governor Yen, the progressive ruler of the province. 
This society meets every Sunday morning and at other times. The first act is 
the worship of the Tablet of Confucius, following which the people go into separate 
classes, held in different rooms, for lectures or other forms of instruction. All 
is done with the idea of improving the morals of the officials, student class, and 
people generally ; the Governor himself goes here for two hours on Sunday mornings. 
Is this Confucianism making a new struggle for existence under the pressure of 
Christian Missions ? Certainly this development affords a startling comment upon 
one phase of the opportunity that Christian Missions have in China to-day. To the 
missionary of Jesus Christ is given the secret of a true " Cleanse the Heart Society," 
and the moment is eloquent of a new and solemn occasion for presenting that Evangel. 
Before leaving this temple we were shown an annex where the Government 
has just started a Museum containing a fine collection of the products of Shansi ; 
also examples of foreign commercial and scientific manufactures. In one depart- 
ment of this museum were exhibited some most expensive modem anatomical 
models showing the organs of the body in situ ! 

The next visit was to the Military Hospital where a former hospital assistant 
of Dr. Edwards is the chief medical officer The story of this man is remarkably 
interesting. Originally a famine orphan, he was educated by Dr. and Mrs. Edwards, 
and then medically trained by Dr. Edwards and Dr. BroomhaU. He is a member 
of the Tai Yuan Church and an earnest Christian, giving one-tenth of his income 
to the work of God. Though not a fully qualified doctor, he receives a considerable 
income from his present post. He showed us his wards, and well arranged dispensary 
in an old temple which has been turned into a hospital. The wards were full, and 
what we saw of the work seemed satisfactory. One of the wards was in an old-time 
theatre stage, opposite to the temple entrance ! 

From here we were taken by this Chinese doctor to the Military prison situated 
close to the hospital. It is conducted on good hnes and was quite clean, a contrast 
to the proverbial Chinese prison of former days. The prisoners were employed 
in various trades — tailoring, carpentry, bootmaking, etc. 

The next item on the programme was the new buildings that are being erected 
by the Governor for the headquarters of a " Medical Association " which he is estab- 
hshing in Tai Yuan. The idea seemed to be to have a series of lecture haUs to which 
the Chinese doctors in Shansi should come for instruction at regular intervals, 
with the hope that ultimately a large amount of medical knowledge might be spread 
abroad in the province. We fear, however, that the scheme is very insecurely based, 
and it is doubtful how far this well-intentioned aim wiU mature on sound lines. 
The Governor is spending a lot of money on these buildings, and the very fact of this 
attempt to improve the work of healing the sick in Shansi is significant of a great deal. 
Later in the day we visited the Tai Yuan Chapel and heard from Mr. Lower 
that this was not large enough for the Sunday congregation ; and he spoke to us 
of the plan for rebuilding a bigger chapel on the same site. The small rooms in the 
rear of the chapel are useful in many ways, notably as places where the Chinese 
evangeUsts can be gathered for instruction. We also saw the street chapel, in front 
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of the larger building, and in which, by virtue of its prominent position on a main 
street, can be made a centre of aggressive evangelism. There followed next a 
pubUc reception given by the Chinese Church, at which we were deeply stirred 
by the memories that were awakened of 1900, as also by the warmth of the welcome 
which was voiced by the Chinese secretary. 

Early on the succeeding day one of us inspected the Boys' School, and heard 
from Mr. WilUamson of the opportunities that this work presents to the Christian 
missionary. The buildings are fully occupied with the work of a lower and higher 
primary school for boys, together with a normal training class of 15 students which 
has been recently started. The premises, however, cannot accommodate more 
than 48 pupils, and are quite full. Accordingly if the projected middle school 
is to be commenced this year, as is intended, with the top class of the higher primary, 
and other students be received, there is seen to be an immediate need for new 
premises for the middle school. 

Dr. Edwards and Mr. Stonelake then conducted us to the Martyr Memorials 
in the city, and we felt a sacred interest in seeing these sites which commemorate 
an unfaltering loyalty to the Gospel. There were seen in turn the gateway of the 
Governors' Yamen — just as it was in 1900 — the Chinese memorial at the place where 
the missionaries had been crowded together prior to their martyrdom, and the 
memorial outside the south gate. It was good to see that these were preserved 
in a more satisfactory way than was the case in 1907. We next visited the Y.M.C.A. 
and museum, the buildings of which occupy an outstanding position on the main 
road from the station, and quite near to the University. Mr. Williamson and Mr. 
Harrison met us here, together with Mr. Arnold, the Y.M.C.A. secretary, and showed 
the space at the rear of the Y.M.C.A. buildings, and between it and the museum, 
to which reference is made in the Minutes of the Shansi Conference of September, 
1919. The Y.M.C.A. are considering a plan for the erection of a new and larger 
building on this site, and it appeared obvious that if the site were bought by them 
and this building put up, it would be very desirable that they should also acquire 
the present Y.M.C.A. building. The potentiaUties of the work here impressed us, 
and we felt that now that the Y.M.C.A. of China are regarding Tai Yuan as one of 
their key places, the B.M.S. might weU pass over to them the responsibility for 
future developments, and sell the ground and building. It was understood that 
this matter would form one of the subjects at the coming Conference. 

The Museum also proved of interest, and we could easily appreciate how this 
could be made a great preaching centre, with the special object of reaching the 
educated classes. As a museum it is possible that the present trend of things in 
Tai Yuan does not give it as large a scope as formerly, unless the Society is pre- 
pared for a considerable outlay in adding to the exhibits of the museum. But as 
an evangeUstic haU its sphere is a very large one, and aU that Mr. WilUamson said 
made us feel that given only an adequate reinforcement of the evangelistic staff 
in Tai Yuan, this building might be made a great spiritual centre. If the Y.M.C.A. 
take the other building, there is no reason why the B.M.S. should not retain the 
museum with the above object. 

Our next visit was to the Tai Yuan University which has at present only two 
foreigners on its staff. There are about 500 students. We were not able to arrive 
at any conclusions respecting the present educational work of the University, but 
it seemed impossible to avoid the truth of the statement which was made to us 
that there is "no missionary work there now." We saw the memorial to the late 
Principal, Mr. Moir Duncan, and also the portrait of Dr. Timothy Richards. It 
was a surprise to hear that the University had taken no official notice of his death. 

Later on that day we visited the beautiful cemetery of the Mission on the hill-side 
outside Tai Yuan and here saw the worthy memorial to the beloved dead of 1900. 
We gathered how much this cemetery owes to the generous care of Mr. T. J. Turner. 
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On the Lord's Day which followed we had a busy time. On the way to the 
Chinese service at the chapel, we saw the house which has been recently adapted 
by the Y.M.C.A., out of the old museum premises, for Mr. and Mrs. Arnold. The 
arrangement is that the property shall be handed back to the B.M.S. in four years, 
when the Society will come into the possession of a small house for a married mis- 
sionary. We saw, in addition, the building which Governor Yen is erecting as a 
" Self-Examination " Hall for the officials and people of his province. They are 
to meet here for silent meditation. At the top of the hall are large Chinese characters 
which mean " Repent and reform yourself." The seating capacity will be 3,000, 
and the architecture of the hall reveals a curious medley of Chinese, Gothic and 
Moslem types. Once again is there in evidence another of those remarkable move- 
ments which are symptomatic of the present situation in Shansi. It may spell 
reformation without regeneration, but who shall tell how unique the opportunity 
that this groping in the darkness holds out to the messenger of the Cross of Christ ! 

We were delighted to see a full chapel at the morning service, and to hear 
that many students attend in term time. 

In the afternoon there was the hospital service which is held each Sunday 
afternoon in the preaching hall of the men's hospital, and in the evening we joined 
in worship with the foreign community. 

HSIN CHOU. 

On Monday, 20th October, we left Tai Yuan for a visit to Hsin Chou and Tai 
Chow, and were escorted by Mr. Stonelake and Miss Rossiter. Dr. Edwards also 
went with us as far as Hsin Chou. We travelled by mule cart and mule Utter, 
and had beautiful sunny weather. The extraordinary loess formation and the 
indescribable roads added interest and spice to the journey. By the second after- 
noon Hsin Chou was reached, where we received a welcome which wiU ever Uve 
in our memory. Well outside the south suburb of the city Mr. Henderson Smith 
greeted us, and closer in we found the leaders of the Hsin Chou Church waiting in a 
body. Prominent amongst them was Mr. Chao of 1900 fame, and stOI as active 
as ever. They carried aloft two flags— one the flag of the Chinese RepubUc and 
the other their " Preach the Gospel " flag. Forming into a procession we marched 
into the city singing such hymns as " Onward, Christian Soldiers" and " Hold the 
Fort, for I am coming." The people of the place evidently thought that the 
Christians were having a gala day, and they came out to watch in large numbers. 
Mr. Henderson Smith welcomed this as it secured pubhcity for the Church. Arriving 
at the Mission compound near the west gate we were welcomed by Mrs. Henderson 
Smith and the women. Then followed the usual reception which was typically 
Chinese. 

During the evening Mr. and Mrs. Henderson Smith spoke to us concerning 
Hsin Chou and its work. They had drawn up a memorandum making clear the main 
elements in the situation, from which we gathered the following facts : The population 
of the city is about 28,000, while that of the city and district is 188,000, making 
together one " hsien " (or county) district. The area of the B.M.S. Mission district 
includes, however, two other "hsiens" — Tianghsien with 103,000, and Wutaihsien 
with 176,000. All three districts comprise a geographical area of 190,009 miles 
and the combined population is 467,000. The total Church membership is 221, 
including 64 women, and of that number 115 men and only 13 women are able to 
read. There is only one boys' day school at present, having some 27 boys, at an 
out-station. As an outcome of the plague work, a new intercourse has opened up 
with the magistrate, and an Orphan Society has been started by the Church and city 
jointly. 
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The following day there was a full series of engagements as it was our one clear 
day for Hsin Chou. We commenced with an inspection of the Mission Compound 
which is situated in a beautiful position overlooking the town of Hsin Chou. The 
compound includes both B.M.S. and W.M.A. property. The B.M.S. part comprises 
two single-story residences for married missionaries, and a house where either two 
single men, or a married man without family could live. Then there are the chapel, 
and premises for the boys' boarding school with dormitories. The school is no 
longer in existence owing to various causes. In addition, there are some other and 
smaller buildings which might be employed for an out-patients' medical department. 
Already Mrs. Henderson Smith has done quite a lot of valuable service in a simple 
dispensary way. Between this B.M.S. part of the compound and the W.M.A. 
section is a gulley which could be levelled up and used for any new building that 
might be needed, as for instance, a hospital. The W.M.A. part comprises a good 
house which would almost permit of three single ladies hving in it ; adjoining this 
is a hall which has been used by the Misses Manger and Wood for women's evangeUstic 
meetings, etc. Connected with this are several smaller class-rooms, and accom- 
modation for assistants. Beyond these W.M.A. premises is the vacant site which 
was secured a few years ago with the object of building a girls' boarding school. 

Having thus become conversant with the property, we returned to the chapel 
for a meeting with the Chinese Church members. They commenced a conference with 
regard to the establishment of hospital work in Hsin Chou. Dr. Edwards and 
ourselves pointed out the great difficulties of the present time in the way of adding 
to the responsibilities of the M.M.A., but assured the Church of the S5Tnpathy of 
the Society in the need they felt so keenly. Some of the deacons referred to hopes 
that had been held out to Hsin Chou years ago that they should have a doctor and 
a hospital, and allusion was made to the short time when Dr. Charter was in Hsin 
Chou. Emphasis was laid upon the need of the Christian community — ^many could 
not go to Tai Yuan — and to the way in which a Medical Mission would further 
the work of the Church. A large district would be served thereby, and many outside 
the Church influenced favourably. The experience that the Church had gained 
through the work of the Orphan Society served to show how co-operative 
work was possible with the leading people of the city in social directions. They 
believed that funds could be secured locally if the Society could respond to this 
appeal. We finally promised that this matter should be brought up at the coming 
Shansi Conference when the whole policy of our medical work in the province was 
to be considered. 

The Church members then introduced a second subject, viz., that of means to 
foster a more earnest spiritual life in their midst. Again we found emphasised the 
need for more evangelists, and for facilities for training suitable men. The absence 
of Church pastors impressed us here as it had done at Tai Yuan, and it was impos- 
sible to do other than to regard this as one of the serious features about the Shansi 
Church. We commended to the Christians their own personal responsibiUty in the 
work of the Church, and assured them that the training of evangeUsts would be a 
subject of careful thought at the coming Conference. This time of fellowship with 
the Hsin Chou Church was a very happy one and we sought to encourage them 
so far as we were able. 

The afternoon was spent in visits to the city and to the Martyr Memorials. 
We saw first the Preaching Hall near the south gate, and the small museum which 
is located there. On one side of the hall was seen the room which Mr. Henderson 
Smith would like fitted up for reading and games, specially in the interests of the 
young men of the city as an ofE-set against the vice of gambUng which is rife here. 
Here, too, at this city centre are the headquarters of the Orphan Society. The 
following notice was seen against the room used for this purpose : " People and Church 
pubUcly established Nourish Orphan Society." The magistrate is President and 
Mr. Henderson Smith is Vice-President. 
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We then went out of the East gate and saw the spot where the martyrs had 
suffered in 1900, following which came the martyr memorial outside the south 
suburb, erected by the late Sir Geo. Macalpine, which is beautifully kept, and is a 
sacred spot. During the afternoon two temples were seen whose premises had been 
turned into schools, a significant indication of the way things are tending. The 
students of Hsin Chou, so we were told, had actually taken a big idol which had been 
worshipped in one of these temples, and cast it down the side of a hill, where it had 
been broken to pieces ! 

Returning to the Mission compound we spent the evening in further conference 
over the plans and prospects of the work at this centre. 

Dealing first with the medical side it was pointed out that the Shansi Conference 
had recently passed a resolution urging the appointment of one Chinese doctor 
and one nurse to Hsin Chou. The conditions under which the medical work might 
be started were discussed, and it was agreed that Hsin Chou had a distinct claim 
for a Medical Mission, though until we had been to Tai Chow and seen the whole 
field it was difficult to speak in any definite terms. 

The general aspects of the work were next considered, and we had pressed upon 
us the special claims of the new era for evangehstic and social effort in this district. 
Mr. Henderson Smith emphasised the vital necessity for giving more instruction 
to the Christians and inquirers. He pointed out that the Church was not famihar 
with the Bible, and urged that the new version of the Bible shoiild be used. He 
said that the Hsin Chou Station needed to be staffed immediately with a minimum 
staff of two men, two women, and six capable Chinese evangelists. And he com- 
pared this minimum with the present position in which he was the only man on the 
station (and when Mr. Fowles returned, Mr. Henderson Smith would be going on 
furlough), the women's work destitute of foreign workers since Miss Manger and 
Miss Wood went on furlough, and the Chinese staff of evangelists represented by 
only two capable workers, of whom one was Mr. Chao, quite an elderly man ! The 
facts speak for themselves, especially when placed side by side with the extent 
of the Hsin Chou district. 

Mr. Henderson Smith then begged special attention to the Wutaihsien district, 
which lies to the north-east of Hsin Chou, a day and a half's journey away. Nomi- 
nally this is within the Hsin Chou Field, but practically it is unoccupied. We gathered 
that it was a fine field for evangehstic work, that it had special rehgious traditions 
through containing the sacred Mountain of Wutai, and that plague work had made 
it pecuharly open. For some eight years we have had a preaching centre in this 
area, but to do the work as the needs would claim, one married missionary and one 
Chinese preacher should be stationed here speedily. An attempt to work this 
district from Hsin Chou has not proved successful. Another Mission — the American 
Church of the Brethren, whose Field borders Wutai on the south, might well feel a 
call to enter and occupy this area if we were not prepared to reaUy do so. We 
gathered that years ago Mr. P. J. Smith had induced the Hsin Chou Church to 
specially undertake Wutai as a responsibility of its own. The Church did so for a 
year or so and then became slack, and to-day they do nothing for it. 

These were weighty facts, and we felt that full consideration would have to be 
given to them when the Conference met. We assured Mr. Henderson Smith of our 
sympathetic recognition of the force of what he had pointed out, and the next 
morning recommenced our road journey northward to Tai Chow. 

This occupied two full days. We passed through many villages and some well- 
sized county towns. At one of these, Yuan Ping, we stayed the night in the premises 
of the httle church and had a meeting with the Christians. This is the south boundary 
of the Tai Chow Mission District, and is a place of importance. An appeal was pre- 
sented by the local Christians which had been drawn up by an old Confucian scholar, 
and one of their leading members. His story is eloquent of the Grace of God. 
The appeal asked for the location of a preacher in Yuan Ping and this had already 
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been approved by Conference. It involved a total cost of $240 a year. Yuan 
Ping is evidently a place to hold. People of learning reside in the neighbourhood 
and a military camp has been established within a short distance of the town. 

The next day we pushed on to a larger town called Kwohsien where there was 
a mid-day halt. Here there is a church and a lower and higher primary boarding 
school for boys. We went to the Mission premises and inspected the school, and 
spoke to the Christians. The Church has 140 members of whom less than six are 
women, which caused the evangelist, who is in charge here, to make an earnest appeal 
for the commencement of women's work. It was impossible not to feel the force of 
this plea, and as we saw the size of Kwohsien (10,000), its obvious importance from 
a business point of view, and its situation, we were impressed with its suitability 
for resident work. The presence of the boarding school alone makes this desirable. 
We resolved to confer with the Tai Chow missionaries upon this matter, and continuing 
our journey reached Tai Chow after nightfall, receiving a warm welcome from Mr. and 
Mrs. Price, and the Christians. 

TAI CHOW. 

The succeeding morning we went over the Mission property on the Station, 
commencing with the house in which Mr. and Mrs. Price reside in the south part 
of the city. This was bought by the Society a few years ago, and is an ordinary 
Chinese courtyard. It is now proving unsuitable for various reasons. Some of 
the rooms face north, are very cold, and difficult to heat. Other rooms abut on 
the street and are very draughty. On another side, in which the bedrooms are 
located, the wall of the house is common with that of stables of an adjoining inn 
yard, which is very noisy at night. Moreover, the level of the yard is higher than 
the level of the house, and the wall of the bedrooms is very frequently damp. Yet 
another disadvantage is found in the fact that the road which leads from the 
main street to Mr. Price's gateway, also leads to a house — next to the Mission 
compound — ^in which some undesirable tenants live, said to be addicted to 
opium. These various considerations seemed to make it obvious that the present 
Mission residence in this part of Tai Chow was not desirable for the continued abode 
of a missionary family. Mr. Price showed us a piece of ground on the other side 
of the road above alluded to, which he considered would be a suitable site upon 
which to build a new residence, and which would permit of an entrance from the 
main street. Mr. Price had indeed seen a chance of securing this a year ago for a 
very small s\xra {$4) and had purchased it himself. Later, we were informed 
that the best Chinese opinion does not favour the erection of property in the southern 
half of the city. The ground there is rather honeycombed and apt to be flooded. 
In view of this, and of other considerations, it appeared to us that any new missionary 
residence which was built in Tai Chow should be located in the vicinity of the present 
hospital compound. 

The Mission premises just under the Drum Tower in the centre of the city 
were next seen. These buildings are where the work originally started in Tai Chow, 
and are without doubt excellent in their situation. They comprise street chapel, 
book-room, chapel, school premises (not now in use), women's rooms and evangelists' 
quarters. This centre of the work in Tai Chow is about midway between the house 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Price and the house where Mr. and Mrs. Stonelake have 
been residing on the hospital compound. 

We proceeded in turn to this latter situation which is in the north part of the 
city, about ten minutes' walk from the other house. Here are found the Chinese 
buildings which had been obtained some years ago for the Medical Mission, 
started by Dr. Kirkwood. The property includes a two-story dwelling house 
which was altered in certain respects, and which Mr. and Mrs. Stonelake have found 
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fairly convenient. It would not, however, be suitable for a family, and as it is, 
unless some garden space in the rear of the house, which belongs to a Chinese family 
owning a neighbouring compound, can be secured, the house wiU have the permanent 
disability of having no outlet at the back. In front of the house lie the premises 
which were to have been the hospital, and which Dr. Kirkwood was in process of 
adapting for this purpose when he had to be invalided home. We can only declare 
that after a careful survey of the present buildings that occupy this site and a con- 
sideration of what might be done with the site itself, we are in considerable doubt 
whether any effective use can be made of this property for hospital work. Perhaps, 
by a good deal of rebuilding and readjustment, the property might be made suitable 
for a small men's hospital on a cottage hospital plan. What would be a better 
course, if it could be done, would be to acquire an adjoining series of Chinese court- 
yards which constitute together what is known as the " Daifude." This is owned 
by one family, and would give ample space for a better hospital scheme, in which 
the provision that should be made for women patients could have a proper place 
This extension of the property would also permit of a nurses' house being erected. 
(The Shansi Conference had recommended for Tai Chow one doctor and two nurses.) 
It is not sure, however, whether this property could be bought, and if it could not, 
then we do not see how any women's medical work could be carried on in connection 
with the present hospital compound, and feel, as has been said, a good deal of hesi- 
tancy about the utihsation of the existing premises. 

In the afternoon of this day we walked on the city wall with Mr. Price, Mr. 
Stonelake andJWiss Rossiter, and obtained a good idea of the city. It contains a 
good deal of open ground inside the wall, and the southern section is low Ijdng, and 
has stretches of water. The city is not as closely built as some other cities we had 
seen, and it seemed that the population was not more than, if as many as, 10,000. 
It is thought that Tai Chow has seen its best days from a commercial point of view, 
and that there was not at present much likelihood of development taking place here. 
We then met Mr. Price and Mr. Stonelake in conference over the work of the 
Tai Chow Mission District. This included the three towns of Kwohsien, Tai Chow 
and Fanssur, the latter having only a population of 5,000. Tai Chow occupies 
the central position of these three. At each place there are Station evangehsts, 
and in addition a travelling evangelist, having his headquarters at Tai Chow. To 
the south and west of Kwohsien work is carried on in the market towns of Yuan 
Ping and Swankang, to the former of which we have already made allusion. These 
places have no settled evangelists, the Christians carrying on their own work. It 
would seem, however, that the stationing of a resident preacher was very desirable, 
especially at Yuan Ping. Beyond these places there are four market towns in 
Taichowhsien and similarly four in Fanssurhsien, whilst there are two in Kwohsien, 
in which no work has been established. Of the three counties Kwohsien has the 
largest area and population. 

The present Church membership of the district is about 200 distributed as 
follows : — 

Taichowhsien — 34 (only 4 women). 

Kwohsien — 140 (only 6 women). 

Fanssurhsien — 24 (only 5 women). 

The only school work in the district is that at Kwohsien, where the school meets 
in B.M.S. premises, and is partially supported by the Society. There are good 
Government schools, so we were told, in Tai Chow and Fanssur, and no such provision 
in Kwohsien. We were informed that the Church members in the two former 
counties say that they cannot support schools, even though it is generally admitted 
that the discipUne in Mission schools is superior, and Scripture instruction given. 
We learned from Mr. Price and Mr. Stonelake that rather than station the whole 
of the staff that is needed for the Tai Chow Mission District in Tai Chow itself, it 
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would in all probability be a better plan to place one married missionary and the 
two W.M.A. missionaries at Kwohsien and the other one or two married missionaries 
with the doctor and two nurses at Tai Chow. 

The following day we attended the Sunday morning service in the little chapel, 
and had the joy of speaking to the Christians. There were about 50 or 60 
men and 25 women present, and many of them seemed bright and eager. 
In vivid contrast with this was seen, only a few paces away, an idol shop where 
20 men are constantly at work, day and night, making idols for Mongolia. In 
the afternoon one of us was kept busy seeing the patients who had become aware 
that a doctor had come into their midst. 

TAI YUAN. 

The following day an early start was made for the return journey to Tai Yuan, 
which, with stops at Yuan Ping, Hsin Chou and Bhage, we reached after three and a 
half days' travel. The next day was spent in conference with the Shansi Advisory 
Committee. 

The succeeding morning the Shansi Conference commenced, but adjourned in the 
afternoon for the Prize-giving at the Girls' School. This was a most interesting 
and encouraging occasion. There was a large attendance. Dr. Edwards presided, 
and Mrs. Moorshead distributed certificates to eight girls. 

On the Lord's Day which followed we had once more the privilege of visiting 
the hospital and getting to know some of the patients. This showed how wide 
is the influence of the hospital, extending far out into the province. The Chinese 
evangelist told us of definite cases of spiritual result from the hospital work. It was, 
however, obvious that more could be reaped in this way, if there were additional 
workers to " follow up." An evangelist missionary definitely attached to the 
hospitals as a chaplain would mean a wise conservation of results. 

On the Monday the Conference continued, but adjourned again in the after- 
noon because of the Nurses' Graduation Ceremony at the \\' omen's Hospital. This 
was a red-letter day for that institution, being the first of such events. Dr. E. H. 
Edwards presided, and the Shansi Minister of Education gave the certificates to the 
three nurse graduates who were presented by Nurse Rossiter. He said that he 
hoped these graduates would be the forerunners of many others, and that love would 
characterise the spirit of their nursing. Dr. Yuan spoke on the work of a nurse. 
One of us aUuded to the place that the nursing profession held in England, and 
the service that Chinese nurses might be to the Gospel in their own land. 

The Conference resumed after this function was over, and terminated that 
evening. 

The following morning we left en route for Shensi, being kindly escorted to Cheng 
Chow by Mr. Lower. We were not able to visit the Chiaowen District, to our keen 
regret, but we shall never cease to rejoice over the privilege that was ours in thus 
visiting the Stations in Shansi. It filled us with an admiration for those missionary 
brethren and sisters who are facing great odds, and manning a great work without 
the sign of adequate reinforcement in both staff and support. They are hard up 
against some of the tough problems of new China and deserve aU the prayer and 
S5nmpathy that can be given to them. We left Shansi with this feeUng also in our 
minds, that it will be wrong for us as a Society to continue to regard, as lightly as 
it is to be feared some of us have done, the undischarged responsibilities of only 
nominally occupied areas. Either we must rise to the level of our assumed obhgations 
or confine our endeavour to the level of our possibilities. It is to be hoped that 
this survey of the Field, and especially the deliberations of the Conference, will guide 
the Society, by God's help, to the right decision. 

D 
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PART VI. 

VISIT TO THE B.M.S. STATIONS IN SHENSI. 

Our journey from Tai Yuan to Sian was somewhat of an experience for each 
one of us. Leaving the former place in the early morning of November 4th, Mr. 
Lower brought us by train to Shun-te-Fu, a Station of the A.P.M., where we stayed 
the night with Drs. Hamilton and Dixon, and were most hospitably entertained. 
The opportunity of obtaining an insight into their hospital work was afforded 
on the next morning, after which we travelled on to Cheng Chow, and were met 
there by Dr. Andrew Young. We spent that night with Mr. and Mrs. Herring 
of the American South, Baptist Mission, and again received much kindness. The fol- 
lowing morning we bade farewell to Mr. Lower, who was returning to Tai Yuan, 
and proceeded with Dr. Young to the rail-head for Shensi. 

Arriving there in the evening, we stayed at an inn called " Everlasting Joy," 
but which, judging by our nocturnal experiences, might be more appropriately 
called " Everlasting Rats." Unfortunately, one of us had the misfortune to 
succumb to an attack of influenza, and when the morning came, it seemed clear 
that he could not proceed immediately on the six or seven days' road journey to 
Sian. Happily there was a Station of the Swedish Branch of the C.I.M. a short 
distance back on the railway, and thither we made our way and stayed for five 
days, being most kindly cared for by Mrs. Bienhoff. The delay was very vexatious, 
particularly in view of the full programme in Shensi, but the few days spent at 
Mienchih opened our eyes still more to the quiet heroism that Ues at the heart 
of many a lonely Mission Station. These missionary servants of our Lord who go 
out to such places deserve the fuUest mede of sympathy that can be given to them. 

Resuming our journey on November 12th, we travelled for five and a half 
days in springless carts over roads (!) that are indescribable. For the first three 
and a half days the route was through Western Honan, and the extraordinary 
" guUeys " and varied natural features of this part of the journey must be seen to be 
realised ! On the fourth night we stayed at Tungkwan with Mr. and Mrs. Olssen 
of the Swedish Mission, and here once more received the warmest hospitality. 
Tungkwan is the celebrated border town that guards the road into Shensi. It stands 
on a hilly eminence by the Yellow River, and was the scene of fierce fighting in the 
Revolution. At the present time, when Shensi is the scene of Civil War, great care 
is exercised in admitting travellers into the province, but, owing to the arrangements 
which had been made by our friends at Sian, we had no difficulty whatever at 
Tungkwan. 

The last two days of the journey were over the plain of Sian, which runs from 
east to west across the province. On the south this plain is bounded by hills, which 
in places are a considerable height, and lie about a day's journey south of Sian. 
On the north the hiUs rise rather less abruptly beyond San Yuan. The Sian Plain 
presents a remarkable difference to the country of Western Honan, being not only 
level, but also rich in soil and having a mmiber of trees. 
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WEINAN. 

We first came into touch with our B.M.S. Field at a place about 50 miles east 
of Sian, where, in a busy little town, there is a preaching hall with a Chinese evangelist. 
Unfortunately, he was absent when we passed through. Eight miles further on 
Weinan was reached, this being a walled city situated on the River Wei, about 
40 miles from Sian. It has a population of 5,000, and has been a centre of our 
Shensi work for many years. It is considered rather damp and unhealthy. A 
few years ago a chapel and school were built here by Mr. Shields, who also Uved 
here in a rented house prior to going on furlough in 1916. It was good to see what 
a satisfactory building had been erected, and to have the privilege of meeting some 
of the Chinese Christians. At Weinan we were met by Mr. Watson, who had come 
from San Yuan to conduct us thither. Owing to shortness of time we were not able 
to stay longer than the night, and left on the following morning for Fuyintsun 
(Gospel Village). 

This journey occupied the whole of the day, involving crossing the River Wei 
and entering the territory held by the Rebel or Southern Party. We were challenged 
by patrols of both the Governor's and the Rebel forces, but Mr. Watson is well 
known, and the Mission is regarded as neutral by both sides. 

FUYINTSUN, 

Arriving at Fuyintsun we had a warm welcome from Miss Curtis, who had come 
over from San Yuan to meet us, and stayed the night in the Mission compound, 
which is just outside the wall that has recently been buUt around this village. Here 
are the original houses in which Mr. and Mrs. Duncan and Mr. and Mrs. Shorrock 
Uved when the work was started. There is also a house for two single ladies. This 
accommodation is used by the missionaries when itinerating in the district. 

We gleaned information from Mr. Watson concerning the Church work of this 
district, and were given the following facts. 

The Church North of the Wei River has its resident Station at San Yuan, but 
it is actually divided into five sections : — ■ 

(1) The San Yuan Section. 

This contains 17 village Churches outside San Yuan, at distances varying from 
three to eight miles. These churches all unite in supporting a Pastor. For three 
Sundays in every month they are visited by the Missionaries, and on other Sundays by 
"local" preachers. There are also three B.M.S. Preaching Halls in Country Towns 
with Evangelists who are supported by the B.M.S. 

(2) The Fuyintsun Section. 

This contains 16 village Churches who support a Pastor trained at Tsingchow 
Fu, whom we met at Fuyintsun. There is also one Preaching Hall in a market 
town supported by the Church, but assisted by the B.M.S. Preachers are found by 
the Church. 

(3) The Eastern Section. 

This includes 12 village Churches, who support a Pastor who was trained in 
Sian by Mr. Shorrock. In this area too there is a Preaching Hall supported by 
the Church, but assisted by the Society. 

(4) The Southern Section. 

This contains 10 village Churches who support a Pastor, trained at Tsinan. 
He was offered, a year ago, ten times what he is receiving as a Pastor if he would 
accept a post in a Government School ($1,200 instead of $120) I He refused this 
as he wished to remain in Mission Work. We met this young Pastor at Fuyintsun 
and were impressed by his earnest face and by his devotion to his work. This Section 
has also a Preaching Hall, supported by the Church, but helped by the Mission. 
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(5) The Northern Section. 

The limit of this District is four days north from San Yuan. It contains 1 6 village 
Churches which do not support a Pastor, but have a retired merchant who acts as 
Elder and Hon. Pastor. In this Section there are four Preaching Halls in country 
towns, supported by the B.M.S. 

This fivefold Church has a high proportion of members who can read, and it is 
estimated that three-quarters of the whole membership have thus an access to the 
Word of God. They learned to read in the Mission schools, of which there are 40 
lower primary (including three for girls) and two higher primary (at Fuyintsun). 
The membership is mainly Shantungese (1,000 out of 1,200 are Shantung people), 
i.e., the descendants of those who, a generation or more ago, came over as emigrants 
from Shantung. They and the Shensi Christians do not mix well, the one looking 
rather askance at the other. The level of spiritual life, just as is the case so frequently 
at home, is generally low, and there is little evangelistic fervour. Three of the 
village Churches have, however, a keen missionary spirit, and possess a tent and 
themselves go out on preaching tours. For the whole of this district there are only 
two married B.M.S. missionaries, who have resting upon them the burden of the 
general administration of this wide area beside the care of the schools, etc., and one 
W.M.A. missionary, who has school as well as general evangelistic work. As for 
the medical work, there is at present no doctor. 

The morning after our arrival we went into " Gospel Village," which has a popula- 
tion of 300, of whom almost all are Christians. We met the pastor and some of 
the Church, and were taken to see the ruined chapel which collapsed in the previous 
spring. This chapel had been erected originally by Mr. Duncan and Mr. Shorrock 
30 years ago, and accommodated 600. For some years, however, the building 
has been deteriorating, and finally came the collapse, and it was a pitiful sight to 
see the ruins. The Christians are very anxious to rebuild the chapel. It is needed 
not only for Fuyintsun itself, including the boarding schools, but also for the central 
gatherings of the district. We learned that the local Church had contributed all that 
they could in material and labour, and Mr. Bell had secured gifts, including a grant 
of $250 from the B.M.S. There appeared, however, to be a need for another 700 
taels, and we had an appeal presented to us that the Society would help in making 
up this lack. We were told that, owing to brigandage and the disturbed state of 
the country, the Christians could not do more than the 500 taels they had collected. 
It was agreed that this matter should be placed before the local Conference. In 
subsequent conversation we gleaned that some of the missionaries were dissatisfied 
with the spirit of the Fuyintsun Church of recent years. They were disposed, so it 
was thought, to throw back responsibilities too lightly upon the Society. Probably 
they need, as do others, a new quickening of the Spirit of God, and for this we should 
pray earnestly. 

We were next taken to see the Fuyintsun school worlt, of which there are two 
schools, one for boys and another for girls, both lower and higher primary. The 
boys' school has 70 pupils, with four teachers, of whom three are teachers of Western 
subjects, and each one a Christian. These were trained under Mr. Shorrock in 
Sian. One other is a teacher of Chinese subjects. The management of the school 
rests in the hands of a Committee composed of the three Christian teachers, with 
the pastor and the missionary. The pupils find their food and also $5 per year for 
fees. The teachers' salaries come to $150 or more a year, and the Mission gives a 
subsidy of $1,000 for the school. The buildings belong to the Society, as also the 
furniture. 

The girls' school has 60 pupils, and its Chinese headmistress was trained by 
Mrs. Moir Duncan. She is the widow of a deacon in the Church, and we were much 
impressed with her excellent qualities. Mrs. Watson has supervised the school 
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so far as she was able. The buildings are in poor repair, having leaking roofs. In 
addition, the school equipment is very defective, and an extra class-room is needed. 
The annual Mission estimate does not exceed $400, which has to meet everything. 
Tuition is free, the pupils providing their food. It is clear that the school needs 
a larger annual, grant, as weU as a special sum, such as $500, to meet the above 
structural repairs. 

We were told that in the Fuyintsun section there were 15 lower primary schools 
which were largely independent, but were aided by a subsidy from the Society 
not exceeding a maximum of $14 per school per year. The parents of scholars have 
to find the balance of the teacher's salary, which may be $50 a year. The teacher 
gets food in addition. 



SAN YUAN. 

Leaving Fuyintsun at noon on the same day, we proceeded with Mr. Watson 
and Miss Curtis to San Yuan which was reached in the evening. San Yuan has the 
unenviable notoriety, at the present time, of being the headquarters of the Rebel 
Party, and though no actual fighting has taken place for over a year, the trade of 
the place has greatly suffered. It is, however, the second largest city in the province, 
having an estimated population of 80,000 — as many as Tai Yuan. We were wel- 
comed upon our arrival by Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Russell, and Dr. and Mrs. Charter. 
Mr. Russell was still in quarantine from his recent attack of scarlet fever. 

The Mission property in San Yuan is in two sections : [a) the B.M.S. and W.M.A. 
Mission compound in the east suburb, and {&) the hospital compound, a quarter 
of a mile outside the east suburb in the open country. Taking the latter first, 
we found that a good waU enclosed it, but that its isolated position rather lent itself 
to the occasional depredations of thieves. The reason for placing the Hospital 
in this situation had been two-fold, firstly, because the land needed could not be 
secured inside the city, except at a very serious cost ; and, secondly, because the 
more open site had been thought better for the hospital. Moreover, at that time 
no one foresaw the coming of the Revolution and it was thought that conditions 
outside the wall would be as safe as within it. The buildings so far erected include 
a doctor's residence — built in bungalow style — and with a section of it constructed 
in such a fashion as would afford rooms for any nurse who might be attached to the 
hospital staff — and (2) the hospital — which at present is composed of one pubhc 
ward of eleven beds, two private wards of two beds each, an operating theatre, 
and an out-patient department. Owing to the hospital having been closed earlier 
in the year, we were not able to see any of the work in progress. The compound 
also includes space upon which it is intended to build another ward, as soon as funds 
allow ; this to be for women patients. We saw building materials which had been 
purchased some time ago in view of the anticipated extension, and it seemed a pity 
that the completion of the hospital could not have been carried through. 

During our brief stay in San Yuan we learned that the leaders of the Rebel 
forces were very desirous that the hospital should be reopened. They had spoken 
to Dr. Charter and Mr. Watson concerning this, and after our departure from San 
Yuan a letter was received from these Chinese urging this course, and even asking 
that if we could not supply a doctor for the hospital, the Society would loan the 
premises to them in the event of their being able to obtain a doctor. If neither 
alternative could be entertained, they asked whether they could have the medical 
supplies of the hospital. Their concern was obviously that there might be a Red Cross 
base in case further fighting broke out. This correspondence we placed in the hands 
of the Shensi Conference, and in the Minutes the action that was taken will be found 
reported 
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Our impression is that this San Yuan hospital can be made the centre of most 
useful Medical Mission work. It should serve a large district, and once that the 
province is again at peace, the hospital will have a clear field before it. The obvious 
course will then be to complete the buildings, and to supply the medical and nursing 
staff. 

The Mission Compound inside the east suburb includes two double-story houses 
for married missionaries, a bungalow residence for the W.M.A. missionaries, a 
chapel, and boys' and girls' schools. 

The B.M.S. houses have one very serious drawback, viz., they are separated 
by Chinese insanitary courtyards, which may at any time prove a grave menace 
to health, and are at all times a real nuisance. The purchase of these yards would, 
however, mean in all probability 8,000 taels. If an opportunity offered for making 
the purchase advantageously, we would strongly advise the step. The chapel 
is a very satisfactory building, standing out well with a good Chinese style of archi- 
tecture. It was encouraging to hear that it gets nearly filled on Sundays. The 
Boys' School is of lower primary grade, and is in quarters which were designed for 
a men's Bible school. It was clear that if, as we understood was proposed, the 
higher primary boys' school was moved from Fuyintsun to San Yuan, it would be 
necessary to secure a site and build new premises. Mr. Watson spoke to us of the 
scheme for erecting such a school near to the hospital compound, and when peace 
is restored it is quite likely that this would be the more preferable situation. We 
heard later that this scheme had been recommended by the Station Committee, 
and that it is estimated the cost would be $15,000. 

The W.M.A. bungalow is satisfactory for two ladies, and is in close proximity 
to the premises of the Girls' School, which is at present of lower primary grade. We 
saw the school, and were pleased with it, but were bound to recognise that the 
buildings were not properly protected, and Miss Sowerby has had some anxious 
times owing to the school being too easy of access to outsiders. Some bits of adjacent 
property should be secured, and adjustments made in order to give the school greater 
privacy. If this were done and some extra class-rooms added, the Fuyintsun 
Higher Primary Girls' School could find satisfactory accommodation here. We 
were also shown by Miss Sowerby and Miss Curtis the rooms that are being used 
for a women's Bible school, which is another hopeful feature of the work. 

This inspection of the San Yuan buildings, and especially the references that 
were made to the work of the schools, led on to a discussion of the Mission policy 
as it affects Fujn.ntsun. This subject was specially dealt with at the Shensi Con- 
ference, but it may be stated here that we found proposals had been made for the 
reopening of Fuyintsun as a resident station, and for placing there the B.M.S. 
missionary working the Fuyintsun, Eastern, and Southern sections of the Church 
north of the Wei River, together with two W.M.A. missionaries. Such a step as 
this would take off a good deal of the administration work from the Mission staff at San 
Yuan, and bring the missionary working the above sections nearer to his field. 
We gathered that the present system meant that the missionary working the 
Fuyintsun area has practically to spend half his time in that direction. Further- 
more, the present arrangement whereby the higher primary schools are at a non- 
resident Station was not felt to be the wisest or best plan. In fact, we gathered 
that the girls' school cannot really be continued at Fuyintsun unless a resident 
missionary can be stationed there. Any missionary who thus undertook such 
a work at Fujdntsun would need to be possessed of much tact, and be willing 
to face an amount of opposition from the Shantung people to any progressive 
movement. 

We have reported this proposal so that information may be known about it, 
but for ourselves we must confess that the policy which maintains San Yuan as 
the one resident Station for this area, which centralises the higher primary education 
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at this point, and which throws upon the Chinese Church the direct responsibiUty 
for the Church and evangehstic work in those places where it has been longest 
established seems the soundest course. 

While we were at San Yuan we became acquainted with an appeal that had 
been issued for a capital fund of $300,000 to be applied for purposes of education, 
and which had been made under the name of the " Shensi Provincial English Baptist 
Church." It appeared that this had originated in a need to find the means necessary 
to support some poor boys from the Fuyintsun section at the Mission school at 
Sian. The Chinese Church leaders had taken this up and had approached the Rebel 
Governor at San Yuan. He had appeared interested, and specially so in anything 
that would mean an educational project for his side of the river. He gave $1,000, 
and following him, two others gave I500. This emboldened the Church leaders 
to aim at a big fund for establishing and endowing a middle school at Fuyintsun. 
The Utopian figure of $300,000 had thus become adopted as the objective, and the 
appeal had been sent out broadcast, though the missionaries and Chinese Christians 
in Sian had not been consulted. It was not thought that much would come of this, 
though $10,000 might be raised. Until, however, sufficient time had elapsed to 
reveal what was going to be done by the scheme, it was difficult to take any definite 
steps with Mission education north of the Wei River, and the matter was one that 
needed to be handled most carefuUy. This was one of the subjects which, we 
understood, would be considered more particularly at the Shensi Conference. 

It was a matter of keen regret that before going south to Sian, we could not 
go north to see more of the area which comes within the San Yuan Field, and to visit 
Yenan. We had learned enough, however, to show how heavy were the respon- 
sibihties of the depleted Mission staff, and were glad to know that Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Smith would be in Sian. 

SIAN. 

We travelled from San Yuan to Sian on November 21st, in the escort of Dr. 
Young, and upon our arrival received a splendid welcome from the whole staff. 
The boys' and girls' schools were all lined up to join in the reception. 

The Mission premises in Sian fall somewhat naturally into two main divisions : 

(a) Those in the east suburb, and {b) those in the city. Of the former, two sub- 
divisions may be made : (a) The old B.M.S. compound and east suburb church, and 

(b) the two houses recently erected by the Mead Trustee Fund, which lie on the 
opposite side of the main road of the suburb to that of the other property. Of 
the city property four sub-divisions may be made : {a) The hospital compound 
built on the site of the ruins of the old Manchu city, which was given to the Mission 
after the Revolution ; (b) The city church compound, ten minutes from the former, 
and situated at a comer of what will be one of the main streets passing through the 
ruined quarters when they are rebuilt ; (c) The Y.M.C.A. premises, three minutes from 
(b), in what was once the old hospital, and which has such sacred memories ; and 
(d) Miss Shekleton's rented Chinese house, five minutes from (c). Beside these, 
there is a preaching hall in the central square of the city, and a preaching hall in the 
north suburb. 

Between the premises in the east suburb and those in the city Ues the great 
east gate, which is shut with a remarkable regularity at sundown each day, and not 
opened again until sunrise. This establishes a very real barrier between the two 
centres of our B.M.S. work in Sian, added to which must be reckoned the time taken 
in going from one to the other (30 minutes' sharp walking). 

On the morning of our arrival we were conducted over the Hospital, and spent a 
most interesting time. The fact that here was the tangible memorial to the ever 
beloved memories of Stanley Jenkins and Cecil Robertson, lent a significance all 
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its own to our visit that morning. It is a single-story structure, and is quite 
distinct in its general planning from our other China hospitals. The main gateway 
of the compound leads into the outer courtyard, in which are sundry service rooms. 
Directly opposite to the entrance is the doorway of the hospital proper, through 
which the out-patient department is entered, and which comprises a special consulting 
room for pa3dng patients, surgery, small theatre, dispensary, and preaching hall. 
All of these are quite commodious. The hall is one of the best that we have seen, 
and here the out-patients wait, whilst the Gospel is preached to them. Here also 
the hospital staff meet for prayers every day at 7.30 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. A Sunday 
morning service is held for all who can attend. From this department a stone 
paved and rather dark corridor leads into the in-patient part of the hospital, which 
is not a separate building as is the case with our other hospitals. This section is 
composed of four main wards of 15 beds each, of which one ward is specially 
used for women patients. To each big ward is a small private ward containing two 
beds. The beds in these wards are simple trestle beds, and the wards are heated 
by stoves, and lit by oil lamps. The operating theatre is quite satisfactory, and 
we saw some good work being done here. We were shown the rooms which had 
been adapted for a women's out-patient department by Mrs. Fairburn, and which 
could be employed for in-patients. Then we inspected the two isolation courts in a 
corner of the compound, giving accommodation for 12 men and 12 women. 
We were glad to find a nice room for a clinical laboratory which was in frequent 
use, and in which further work could be done if only there were the staff. 

As to the woodwork of the hospital, we noticed signs which pointed to defective 
workmanship when the hospital was erected, and to the use of timber that was not 
properly seasoned. We also observed cracks in the walls which suggested some 
possible giving of the foundations. The corridors of the hospital are dark and 
cold. We feel perfectly convinced that most excellent work can be accomplished 
here, and is being done at this time, but the general disposition of the hospital, did 
not leave the same pleasing impression on the mind as did some of our other hospitals. 

We are of opinion that as soon as an electric light system can be installed here, 
it would be to the great advantage of the institution. If also an artesian well could 
be sunk and a water system laid on, it would be an addition which would be a 
decided gain to the hospital, and an economy. The present supply has all to be 
bought each day ! 

There is no modern nursing staff in this hospital, but the male and female 
assistants, who have been trained by the doctors and by Nurse Smyth, are rendering 
good service. As soon as the number of foreign nurses has been made more adequate, 
we hope that here in Sian a system of trained Chinese nurses will be introduced. 

The hospital compound has sufficient ground upon which another ward block 
could be built when the staff of the hospital warrants this extension. There is 
also a site for a third residence. The present residences include two houses for the 
medical staff, a nurses' bungalow, and a foreign patients' bungalow. 

What we saw of the actual work of this hospital on succeeding days filled us 
with most real thanksgiving. Professional work of no mean order is being done, 
and Dr. Young and Dr. Jones are to be congratulated upon the character of the results 
they are securing. Of necessity, this work has had to partake more of a pioneer 
nature than is the case with hospitals nearer the coast, but to be six days from 
the rail-head, and yet have a large modern hospital in effective operation is no 
small feat, and our brethren who have toiled to bring this about, ably seconded 
by their wives and by Nurse Smyth, deserve the utmost gratitude of the Society. 
The hospital is not only ministering to thousands of sick Chinese, but is a haven 
of refuge to many a sick missionary and his family, both those of our own and of 
other Societies. We do not think that the Society can be aware how much Dr. 
and Mrs. Young have done in taking sick missionaries into their home for weeks 
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at a time, and how at the call of messages that have come from anxious families 
in places many miles away, our doctors at Sian have faced hardship and exposure 
to minister to those in need. We have seen something of this, and feel that this 
testimony must be given. 

And then there is the evangelistic side of this Sian Medical Mission. We 
have seen many Mission hospitals, but not one in which there is a greater spirit 
of evangelistic earnestness to win the patients to Christ on the part of the medical 
staff. The doctors feel that to them has been committed the care of souls, and as 
we have stood by them in their hospital wards and heard them speak of " the Great 
Salvation," we have praised God afresh for the blessed life of a medical missionary. 
But they cannot do it all alone, and here again at Sian have we seen the great need 
that exists for a hospital chaplain — either Chinese or foreign. 

The afternoon of this day was given up to a conference with the doctors respect- 
ing various professional matters, and the needs of the hospital for a larger staff. 

The following day it was our privilege to share in the Sunday morning services 
in the east suburb and city churches, and in the afternoon at a service in the hospital. 
On the day after, we were present at a meeting of the M.M.A. Sub-Committee, 
when the question of the administration of the hospital was fully discussed. Dr. 
Young reviewed the work of running such an institution, and the unanimous con- 
clusion was arrived at that the staff required should be of the following strength : — 

Three Doctors. (One to have the administration.) 

(One to be prepared for X-Ray work.) 
Three Nurses. (One to be quahfied in dispensing.) 
Two Chinese Doctors. 

It was thought that if such a staff were maintained at Sian there would not be a 
need for a foreign business manager, especially as a competent Chinese assistant 
was already helping in this direction. In the same way it was felt that a separate 
hospital chaplain might not be required if there were this staff of doctors and nurses. 
The urgency of the nursing need is made evident when it is remembered that Nurse 
Smyth is due for furlough this spring, and should take it for health reasons, but there 
is no one to take her place ! 

The M.M.A. Sub-Committee took also into their most careful consideration 
the position of the San Yuan hospital, and the question of continuing medical work 
at Yenan, and the conclusions reached will be found in the Minutes of the Shensi 
Conference. 

The same day a reception was given by the Chinese Church in the preaching hall 
of the hospital, and we shall not soon forget the heartiness of the welcome that we 
then received. Dr. Li, who is one of the leading men of the Independent Church, 
as well as senior Chinese doctor at the hospital, took the chair, and in addition 
to representatives of the Baptist and Independent Churches, there were present 
members of the staff of the Y.M.C.A., the hospital, the boys' and girls' schools, and the 
Chinese women workers. A Chinese clergyman of the Anglican Mission to Shensi 
was present, as the representative of the youngest Mission working in the province. 
He was very cordial in his reference to the work of the B.M.S., and tendered his 
gratitude for the work of the hospital. Alluding to the early labours of the B.M.S. 
missionaries he said, " The Baptists had sown in tears, and the Anglicans were reap- 
ing in joy." In our reply we conveyed the greetings of the Society at home, and 
urged the call of the hour for whole-hearted, united effort. 

Later in the day we visited the Red Cross hospital situated near the Mission 
hospital. Its frontage is most imposing, but when the inside is seen, this hospital 
has, we are afraid, very little at present of true medical efficiency. 

The very unobtrusive building that has served duty as a place of worship 
for the Independent Church was next visited. It is quite near to the Mission hospital. 
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We heard that this Church had recently called a new pastor from the Tsinan Theologi- 
cal School, whom they were going to support at S30 a month. We had the pleasure 
of meeting him, and were most favourably impressed. 

The next day a visit was paid to the east suburb centre. Here we were first 
shown the two new " Mead " houses, in one of which Mr. and Mrs. Borst-Smith 
were hving, whilst the other one was shut up. These houses are very good indeed, 
and should prove a material asset to the health of the Mission. They are separated 
by the intended site for the new middle school and Bible school. We heard from 
members of the Station Committee how strong had been the recommendations which 
had been sent home, before the " Mead " houses were built, in favour of one of these 
residences being erected inside the city on the city church compound, and we must 
confess to feeling a measure of regret that this course was not adopted. The one 
location would have been as healthy as the other, so far as we could observe, and 
it appears incontrovertible that the missionary who is engaged in the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. and the city church should reside inside the " gate " rather than outside. 

We were taken next to see the sacred spots in the graveyard of the east suburb 
church where were buried those whose memory will never fade here in Sian — - 
« Herbert Stanley Jenkins," " Jennie Beckingsale," " Cecil Robertson," " Marjorie 
Lewis! " If ever " God's Acre" were holy ground, this surely is. It were worth 
a visit to Sian to stand in reverence before these memorials of those who, like their 
Lord, " kept nothing back." 

We were shown over the church, and were very pleased with it. 

Following this came a visit to the present buildings of the Boys' Higher Primary 
and Middle Schools. These premises constitute a series of rambling Chinese courts 
and dwellings. They have seen good service, but there can be no doubt that new 
buildings are essentially needed. The very fact that in and around Sian so manj 
English speaking "old" boys of Mr. Shorrock's are to be found rendering fine 
service in more than one direction, points to the efficiency of what has been done in 
the past in this educational work at Sian. The school deserves as well as needs a 
different habitation. Amongst other items of interest we saw the " Shensi Mission 
Press" in one corner of the school compound. Then there came the residences, 
the inspection of which carried us back to the early days of the Shensi Mission. 
Mr. and Mrs. Shorrock's house (now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Bell), the simple and 
confined little courtyard in which Dr. Jenkins had commenced his work, and others 
too ! What courage and devotion these places reveal ! Truly the Shensi Mission has 
a heritage of which it may well be proud ! 

During the time that we had been spending in this visitation of the east suburb, 
Mrs. Moorshead had been visiting Miss Waddington and the girls' school. She had 
also been meeting Mrs. Bell, Mrs. Borst-Smith, and the women workers. 

The following day we were called again to meet with the M.M.A. Sub-Committee 
at which the questions of self-support for our medical work, the formation of hospital 
Committees, and other subjects were discussed. In regard to the first matter, 
that of self-support. Dr. Young was able to report the encouraging news that the 
Sian hospital was going a good way toward meeting its local expenditure from its 
local receipts. This local income was being largely derived from the fees received 
for " out-calls," and for special cases, but the former source carries with it a pretty 
serious demand upon the time and strength of the medical staff. This is a fact which 
requires to be kept in mind in any proper assessment of the local income of this 
hospital. We discussed with the Sub-Committee the question of sohciting help 
from the wealthy Chinese of Sian towards the philanthropic work that this institution 
is rendering in their city. Dr. Young and Dr. Jones feel, however, that they could 
not conscientiously receive help for their hospital which was obtained as the result 
of a campaign amongst non-Christians. They hold that those who contribute 
become ipso facto co-operators in the work of the Medical Mission, and they argue 
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that no non-Christian can enter into such a missionary fellowship. To them the 
work of the hospital is primarily evangelistic and only to be entered into by those 
who are believers in the Lord Jesus Christ. The fact that even in a secondary way 
Medical Mission work is a form of service for suffering humanity which may quite 
naturally win the sympathetic interest of those who are not Christian, does not 
command their assent, and it is perfectly clear that they would not feel free to have 
any share whatever in an appeal that went outside the Christian Church. They 
would and do accept gifts that are voluntarily given by outsiders, but that they 
hold is quite distinct from appealing for such help. It will at once be appreciated 
that this attitude of Dr. Young and Dr. Jones is different from that which is adopted 
by most other medical missionaries. At the same time it is, we feel, a perfectly 
arguable position, and one which we feel sure the Society would wish to respect most 
loyally. After a long discussion it was agreed to recommend the formation of a 
Hospital Advisory Committee, to include members of the Church and of the hospital 
staff, with the object of securing both financial help for the hospital funds, and 
evangelistic co-operation in the work amongst the patients on the part of professing 
Christians. To this end it was decided to pubhsh an annual statement of accounts 
and a report of the work for circulation amongst the local Christian community ; 
also that an English edition of this be pubhshed, if thought advisable on further 
consideration. 

The Sub-Committee gave consideration to the proposal for the sending out of 
nurses for district work, and came to the conclusion that a better policy would be 
to assign nurses to a Field, and let the Field determine which of them should do 
district work after experience at a base hospital. 

In the afternoon of this day we discussed with two members of the Advisory 
Committee the evangelistic occupation of the Shensi Field, and the educational pohcy 
of the Mission. 

Deahng with the Sian area the feeling was that a minimum staff of six men 
was required as follows : one for the east suburb and district work, one for the 
city church and evangelistic work, one for the Y.M.C.A., one for the schools, one for 
the training of evangelists, and one for general evangelistic work. The work of the 
local secretariat and local treasurership was regarded as appertaining to two of 
these men. Going outside Sian it was felt that the Weinan district might claim the 
non-resident work of one man, whilst north of the river it was considered that 
San Yuan should have three men, Yenan two men, and Lo'chwan (a place midway 
between San Yuan and Yenan), if it were opened, up two men. This made a total of 
14 men (medicals not included), towards which the present number of Shensi 
men missionaries all told includes only nine men. It was agreed that Weinan and 
Lo'chwan might be looked upon as somewhat ideal, but even if all the men stated 
were not needed for the exact places, it was thought that a staff of 14 men for 
the evangeUstic and educational work of the B.M.S. in Shensi was not more than are 
actually required to carry on the work in any adequate degree. 

Regarding the Education Policy, the lower primary education was first reviewed. 
We learned that there are six Lower Primary Boys' Schools in the Sian area. The 
regulations for these involved that the building and equipment should be found 
by the local Church, as well as the current expenses ; that the children pay fees, at 
least |i a year, and that the Mission gives a grant-in-aid. This latter was to be 
subject to a policy of reduction as the years passed. As a matter of fact, the lower 
primary schools in Sianfu itself are all held on B.M.S. property. 

Turning to Yenan, it was pointed out that there are five lower primary schools 
in that district, for which the children pay 70 cents, a year, the Mission finding 
half the salary of the teachers. 

Boys' Higher Primary Schools. — The policy for these schools was that there 
should be four in Shensi — at Sian, San Yuan, Fuyintsun, and Yenan. Of these, only 
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the schools at Sian and Fuyintsun are at present in operation. The buildings and 
equipment are found by the Mission. The pupils of the Sian school (59) find their 
own food and pay a tuition fee of $4 a year. The teacher' s salary is found by the 
Mission ($15 per month), and the teaching staff of the higher primary and middle 
schools overlap. 

Boys' Middle School (23 Pupils). — Here the fees are $8 per year, and the teacher's 
salary of $25 a month is found by the Mission, as also the building and equipment. 
We further learned that the Y.M.C.A. is running lower and higher primary schools 
on its premises of which the former was once a school of the B.M.S. The total 
number in the Y.M.C.A. classes does not include more than 10 per cent, who are 
Christians. It was possible that the Association might decide to run a middle school 
in a short time, and might wish the Society to lend them two Chinese teachers. 

This information respecting the possible educational developments of the 
Y.M.C.A., taken together with the poUcy which the leaders of the Church at Fuyintsun 
have recently set before themselves, shows that the educational situation in Shensi 
is not by any means stable at the moment ; it may be considerably affected in the 
near future. We gather that some of the missionaries feel that it is a point for 
decision whether to develop Mission education up to the middle school grade, or to 
stop at the higher primary stage, and then provide a Bible school and normal 
training course for those who mil afterwards become workers in the Mission. So 
far as we ourselves were able to get in our thinking and observations upon the sub- 
ject, we have no hesitation in supporting a similar policy here to that which has 
been referred to in dealing with Shansi. In our opinion a well-equipped Mission 
middle school has a great place to fill in Sian, combining in its last two years a 
normal training department. As to the Bible school, we wonder how far the recom- 
mendations of the I.P.C. regarding the training of evangehsts, and the policy of 
linking up with the University at Tsinan in the education of pastors may not 
modify the scheme for a Bible school in Sian. 

On the succeeding morning we spent a busy and most interesting time in visiting 
the site of the old Manchu city — which we were told had all been sold to prospective 
builders — the City Church, the Y.M.C.A., and Miss Shekleton's work. 

The City Church Compound includes at present only the new chapel buildings, 
and some evangelists' quarters ; it is surrounded by a good wall, and contains 
space upon which might be built a missionary residence, and one for the W.M.A. 
missionaries, together with the future and larger chapel. The present building 
is regarded more in the light of a lecture hall which will occupy the rear of the 
permanent chapel. We gathered that this building had only been built up to a 
certain level by the former building superintendent, and then left because delivery 
of timber could not be secured. In October, 1918, Mr. Borst-Smith undertook 
the completion of the chapel, which was opened in January, 1919. We wish to 
place on record our high opinion of the service he thus rendered, giving in this 
way a meeting place for the city church. The origin of this Church is interesting : 
it grew out of the hospital services held in the old hospital and has a present member- 
ship of about 100. The location of the present compound, as we have previously 
indicated, has been well chosen, and this centre should prove a fine rallying point 
for the Christian forces in this great city. The thing that is necessary, as soon as 
possible, is for a residence to be erected here, indeed two if it can be done. 

From the chapel we walked to the small enclosure which has been purchased 
by the Y.M.C.A., quite close to the church compound, for a recreation ground for the 
association. Here they have built a small reading and games room, as well as left 
an open space for tennis, etc. 

We next proceeded to the Y.M.C.A., once the old hospital, of ever sacred memories 
and sacrificial service. This property has been lent to the Y.M.C.A., and they are 
using the premises for the physical, mental and moral culture of the 1,200 active 
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and associate members that they have on their Ust. Already reference has been 
made to their educational work, which includes " English " classes. Every Sunday 
afternoon a Brotherhood meets here. There is a daily service held in the morning, 
and four evenings a week Bible classes are conducted. A point of contact is estab- 
lished with the educated classes of Sian by visitation, and a meeting ground is 
afforded for special united services. Mr. Borst-Smith, who is the Foreign Secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A., has three or four Chinese secretaries working with him, and in view 
of the emergency created by the coming furlough of Mr. Borst-Smith, it is earnestly 
hoped that the Y.M.C.A. Headquarters in Shanghai may be able to send a secretary 
to take up the work, as they have done in the case of Mr. Arnold at Taiyuan. We 
secured a special interview with Mr. Harvey of the Y.M.C.A. upon this subject 
when in Shanghai in January. 

This visit to the Y.M.C.A. was followed by a call upon Miss Shekleton, who 
lives in an old Chinese house in the city. It cannot be called a desirable residence, 
and we could not advise that this should be the permanent centre of the undoubted 
women's work that needs to be done in this great city. But Miss Shekleton is doing 
a remarkable work at, and from this centre. Last year she visited the women of 
goo Chinese homes, some of them of very high class. She has arranged one of the 
rooms in her house for lantern services for Chinese ladies, and here for two or three hours 
she gets audiences that have been as large as 70 or 80. She has also a small primary 
school for girls on her premises. It is a work of which we may well be proud, and 
Mrs. Moorshead spent several hours in visiting some of the typical homes which Miss 
Shekleton visits. The result of one of these calls was a return call upon us by the 
Chinese lady and her husband, an official of high rank in Sian and one of the wealthiest 
men in the city. He had, as a matter of fact, already been a patient of our doctors. 
We had a most interesting time conversing with him, and were impressed by his 
outlook and willingness to listen to the Christian message. He is a fluent speaker of 
French. A brother of his had just gone to France as an engineering student, and he 
had two sons whom he proposed sending to England for their University education. 
He spoke of Chinese students in London, and asked us to do all that we could for 
them. Before we left Sian this gentleman invited us to a feast, set in perfect foreign 
fashion. In this incident can be detected yet another indication of the friendhness 
which gives such openings to-day to the men and women of influence in China. 

This completed our morning programme, but we were due for lunch at the 
Mission compound of the Scandinavian Alliance Mission in the west suburb, and on 
the way thither passed the building of the Shensi Parliament in the City Square, 
saw the original shop in that square where Mr. Moir Duncan had his book-room, 
and called at the B.M.S. preaching hall in the same situation. After being most 
hospitably entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Hacquist, we called on the other Scandinavian 
missionaries in the west suburb, and were delighted to have fellowship with them. 
Amongst other activities they have a foreign children's school with trained teachers 
This is a great advantage which is prized by some of our Baptist Mission famiUes. 
We also saw a Bible school conducted by this Mission for the training of evangelists. 
It was interesting to hear that there is some prospect of a doctor coming out from 
America to engage in Medical Mission work in connection with the Alliance, possibly 
in the west suburb. We heard of many things that told of the fine evangelistic 
work being done by this sister organisation, and we rejoice at the harmony which 
exists between the missionaries of both Societies. Once a month a united prayer 
meeting is held in one of the houses, and we had the pleasure of being at one of these 
gatherings. 

By an arrangement between the two Missions the Scandinavian AUiance works 
in the west half of the city and in the district which opens out from the west suburb. 
The B.M.S. works in the east half of Sian and in the country opening out from the 
north and east suburbs. 
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The next day we spent in the hospital seeing a good deal of the medical work, 
whilst Mrs. Moorshead was in conference with the women missionaries in the east 
suburb. In the evening we were invited to meet with a number of Chinese Church 
leaders at Dr. Young's house to place before them the desire for their co-operation 
in the work of the Medical Mission. 

The following day was the fifth anniversary of the Y.M.C.A. in Sian, and a large 
public meeting had been arranged to take place in the big room of the Association. 
We were given the privilege of addressing the audience of men that assembled, and 
it was a notable meeting. The Civil Governor had hoped to have been present, 
but was detained and sent a representative, as well as his brass band ( ! ) The Sian 
Foreign Office was represented, together with other Government Departments, 
and the head of the Manchurian troops now in Shensi sent a representative. The 
chair was taken by a leading Chinese Christian, belonging to the Independent Church, 
who owns a " Christian shop " in Sian. A Chinese secretary of the Y.M.C.A. gave 
the report. Prayer was offered by a Chinese Christian. There was a Chinese 
stamp upon the whole programme. One of our addresses was interpreted most 
beautifully by a Chinese Christian who was once a boy in Mr. Shorrock's school, 
and is now a teacher in one of the Government schools. He is a fine preacher and a 
pillar of the Christian forces in Sian. We were able to speak of China's great need 
for Christ, and rejoice at the opportunity that is given by means of such an 
organisation. 

The same morning we visted the Nestorian Tablet, and found it a wealth of 
interest. 

The same evening the Shensi Conference was to have commenced, and the San 
Yuan missionaries had come down for the purpose. Unhappily, Mr. Bell had become 
seriously ill, and we had to resign ourselves to his enforced absence from the meetings. 
On the next day (Sunday) his condition gave rise to anxiety, and a message arrived 
from San Yuan saying that Mr. Russell had had a relapse and that the presence of 
Dr. Young wa.s desired. Accordingly, the Conference was postponed for a few days, 
and although it meant an upset to our programme, we deferred our departure, feel- 
ing averse to any thought of going away when the little Mission circle was so weighted 
with anxiety. Mr. Watson and Mrs. Sowerby, with Dr. Young, returned immediately 
to San Yuan. The Sunday, though under a cloud, was still a time of happy fellow- 
ship. We had the privilege of sharing in a service at the hospital in the morning, 
and in a communion service with the missionaries in the afternoon. 

The next two days passed in personal conference with different workers. We 
were glad of the comparative breathing pause, though fuU of anxiety because of its 
reason. A call was made on the Military Governor, who was found quite friendly. 

This was followed on a succeeding day by a visit to the premises of the Girls' 
School in the east suburb, and a long discussion with Miss Waddington regarding 
the policy of future developments. It was clear that some of the present Chinese 
buildings, including the Marjorie Lewis Memorial erected in 1917, would stiU hold 
good for continued work. The bungalow residence of the lady missionaries was 
quite adequate for the needs of three or four ladies, though its Chinese style did not 
make it the most convenient. We saw the vacant and rather disconnected sites 
which at varying times had been secured in and about the W.M.A. compound. 
Some of these had originally been purchased when it had seemed that the new 
hospital would be built in the east suburb. Now this land is owned by the W.M.A. , 
and it is thought will enhance in price. Some of it, however, we hardly think is 
likely to be needed, and when the future plans for the girls' school have more matured 
and it is seen exactly what land will be required, we would recommend a disposal 
of any surplus. We heard of the scheme advocated by Mrs. Shorrock for a new girls' 
school and residence for which $25,000 had been estimated, but in Mrs. Shorrock's 
absence this could not be fully discussed. It was understood that funds had already 
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been collected for this purpose in England. The school has hitherto been of higher 
primary grade, but the desire of Miss Waddington is to work up to a middle school 
for which she has a beginning in a class of four girls. Another educational mis- 
sionary is needed to make this scheme possible. There is a hope that a Chinese 
girl at present being trained in Peking may come to Sian for this school, and if so, 
she should be a great help. Miss Waddington can see the way to finding other 
Chinese teachers if funds are forthcoming. The alternative idea which had been 
mooted, of running a hostel for Christian girls in connection with the Government 
schools, was not thought to be one which the authorities would sanction. Further- 
more, it would seem that the same arguments used in Shansi for the Mission carrying 
on higher education for girls hold good here. 

The prolongation of our stay in Sian made it possible for us to be present at 
soine of the meetings of the autumnal gathering of the Sian District Baptist Union, 
which were held in Sian from Wednesday, December 3rd, to Friday, December 5th. 
Happily by now Mr. Bell was slightly better, and anxiety was lessened, so that 
we were able to share in the gatherings with less of a weight on our minds. Dr. 
Young had also returned, bringing Mr. Russell with him to be nursed in Sian, and it 
seemed that he was better. We attended a baptismal service in the east suburb 
when 25 were baptized, and a communion service of some 200 or so, and had the 
joy of speaking at these gatherings. 

In between these meetings there was a feast, given in our honour by the Military 
Governor, who expressed the hope that China and England would be very good 
friends, and desired that they should be drawn closer together. A visit was also 
paid to the Mohammedan mosque. It is a weird, neglected looking place, and yet 
has a profound interest attachmg to it. There are about 40,000 Moslems in Sian. 

During the week we had a long talk with Mr. Donald Smith respecting Yenan, 
and sought to obtain, both from him and others, all that we could respecting the 
situation of the work in that northern station. Mr. Donald Smith informed us 
of a letter that he had just received from a Mr. Ahmborg of Tsingtau, inquiring 
what opening there was in North Shensi for a Swedish Baptist Mission that had 
recently been started. He desired facts regarding the present occupation of that 
area. Mr. Donald Smith handed this letter on to the local secretary, and a reference 
to the matter will be found in the Conference Minutes. We discussed the question 
of the continued occupation of Yenan by the B.M.S. Mr. Donald Smith told us that 
the place itself was undeniably small — less than 2,000 population — and that its 
importance was rather less than was the case formerly. It is no longer a prefectual 
city. Some years ago it had been thought that the development of an oil industry 
in the district of Yenan was quite likely, but now the prospects of this had dis- 
appeared. The civil strife in Shensi had considerably impoverished the district, 
and led to a drifting away of the population. Yenan itself did not offer, so Mr. Donald 
Smith felt, sufficient scope for more than one evangelistic missionary, and even then 
hardly so. The secret of the work up there lay without question in the itineration 
that might be done from Yenan as a centre, and when that was considered then the 
only practical way of ensuring continuity in the work was by having two missionaries 
stationed there, each taking it in turn to be out itinerating. Such a staff would also 
allow of a boarding school being started at Yenan. 

The southern boundary of the Yenan district comes three days' journey south- 
ward to a place called Lo'chwan, which, as has been previously stated, had been 
suggested for a resident station, but which from other points of view was more fitted 
to be worked as an out-station of Yenan, with premises at which the missionary 
who was itinerating could reside for a month or more at a time. We were greatly 
interested in hearing that a proposal for the erection of a new preaching hall in this 
place was coming before the Conference, and that the I500 necessary was obtainable 
through the redemption of a mortgage on an old hall which was unsuitable. The 
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Chinese Church of Yenan would find another $500 to make this step practicable. 
The new hall would seat 200 people, and would give accommodation for the evangelist 
and for the visiting missionary. Had Yenan not been started Lo'chwan might have 
been a better station as it is somewhat busier, and has the added advantage of being 
three days nearer San Yuan. 

We gathered from Mr. Donald Smith that the population of the Yenan district 
is very sparse and scattered. It is possible to go long distances without finding more 
than a scattered hamlet. To the north and east the district runs up for about two 
days to where the Suitechou district commences, and westward it extends without 
any distinct limit, but with very few signs of population. Of the work itself Mr. 
Donald Smith spoke hopefully, but at the same time the scope is not great. Taken 
in contrast with some other districts, it seemed that the Yenan Church had done well 
towards self-support and deserved encouragement. Mr. Donald Smith expressed 
the view that there is not sufficient opening at Yenan for a fully equipped Medical 
Mission, and that a foreign doctor could hardly be asked to undertake Medical 
Mission work there. The absence of a doctor, however, coupled with the eight 
days' distance from San Yuan, made Yenan a very difficult place for a missionary 
family. 

We studied the situation on the map, and became impressed with the difficulty 
that will be pretty constantly experienced in maintaining a B.M.S. foreign staff 
at Yenan. Practically the only missionaries who could be expected to take up the 
work in such a sphere are those who, like Mr. Donald Smith, have no families. The 
number of such is never likely to be more than a very few, and of those who are 
in that position there may be special qualifications which mark them out for work of 
another character elsewhere. To leave one married missionary alone for long 
periods, as has been done in the present instance, is not, in our judgment, a course 
which should be regarded as either just to the missionary and his wife, or just to 
their work. The devotion of Mr. and Mrs. Donald Smith and their splendid conse- 
cration to a lone task have served to cover the present situation, and obscure the 
essential difficulty of the whole position. We should be failing in our duty were we 
to refrain from stating the realities of the situation as clearly as we can do so. 

We believe that we are correct in stating that when Mr. Bell and Mr. Watson 
first went on their prospecting journey to North Shensi they considered that the 
population of the district up to Yenan, and its size and population, did not warrant 
its being opened as a resident station unless there was something more important 
beyond. They found such in Suitechou and Yulinfu, and the decision to constitute 
a North Shensi Field, in which Yenan became one of the links, took shape. Now 
that the Mission has handed over Suitechou to the American Board Mission — a step 
upon which we are in no way called to express an opinion, as it is un fait accompli, 
and Yulinfu is being occupied by some other American Mission, the station of 
Yenan is left in a solitary position, with its base far away, and with the remainder 
of the once North Shensi Field of the B.M.S. passed into other hands. 

We are well aware that Yenan does hold a warm place in the hearts of some 
of our Shensi missionaries, and if men and funds were opulent, we should hardly 
feel able to write as we have done here. When, however, the facts of the Society's 
position are borne in mind, when the needs of such an area as the Yenan district 
are compared with the needs of such a field as, for instance, the plain of Sian ; and 
when the difficulties of maintaining such an outpost are reckoned up, we must 
confess to a feeling that if another Mission were able to take over our work up there 
it might prove to be the wisest course. 

Whether the Yenan district would offer the sphere that the new Swedish Baptist 
Mission are seeking is very doubtful, as they are anxious to find an area, we believe, 
where some ten or more missionaries might have sufficient scope. Should the 
American Board be contemplating an a,dvance in their North Shensi work, as seems 
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likely, possibly they might contemplate advancing southward so as to link hands 
with the northern reach of the San Yuan work. We learned from the Survey 
Department of the China Continuation Committee with whom we discussed the 
occupation of Shensi, that the American Board purpose placing a hospital at Suite- 
chou. Another interesting fact is that the entire Anglican Church in China has 
decided to regard the Province of Shensi as its Mission Field. 

There is one other alternative that might be considered, and that is the pos- 
sibility of Yenan and its district being assigned to the Sian Chinese Church as a piece 
of Home Mission Work for them to undertake. Whether they are ripe for this, 
whether this would be a sound policy, is not for us to say, but this alternative method 
of dealing with the problem of that distant station is one that might well receive 
the careful thought of the Committee and of the Mission. 



This terminates the report upon the visit that we were privileged to pay to the 
Shensi Mission. It was a great comfort to us to know, before we left Shensi, that our 
dear friends Mr. Bell and Mr. Russell were better and out of danger. Their illnesses 
were the only features of our visit which clouded its pleasure. Apart from that 
we had the most delightful time in the fellowship of our missionary brethren and 
sisters. Nothing could have exceeded their kindness, and what we saw of the 
work they are doing filled us with a keener sympathy than ever with those who are 
thus working in the far interior. That long road journey means for them a hardship 
and an isolation of which they never speak, but which is none the less real. They have 
problems in their work all their own, owing to the curious mixture of Shantung and 
Shensi people which is pecuhar to this part of our field. In a vital and almost 
unavoidable way they are not brought into some of the main currents of modern 
movements in the China Mission Field. And yet, this notwithstanding, the triumphs 
and progress of the Shensi Mission are something to awaken within every one a lively 
sense of the Living God in the work of His missionary servants. It will be a source 
of joy to us all our days that we were permitted to have this visit to the Stations 
in Shensi, and with aU our strength do we commend the Shensi work to the whole- 
hearted support of the Churches at home. 
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PART VII. 

VISIT TO SHANGHAI. 

We visited Shanghai on two occasions, the first being for a day only on our 
way back to Tsinan from Central China just on the eve of Christmas, and the second 
being ten days prior to our sailing for home. On the first occasion we were mainly 
concerned with the extreme difficulty of securing homeward passages, and beyond 
meeting Mr. Evan Morgan, and receiving great kindness from Mrs. Evan Morgan 
and himself, the only matter to which reference need be made here, is a visit that 
was paid to the offices of the Associated Mission Treasurers. Our visits to the 
provinces had revealed the need for the adoption of some steps which would lessen 
the burden of financial detail that was evidently resting upon those missionaries 
who, in addition to their other duties, had also the responsible duty of keeping 
the Mission accounts. We had heard of the existence of the above body, and gleaned 
that it was for the mutual benefit of the Missions connected with it : accordingly, 
when in Shanghai, we made it our business to see the headquarters of this organi- 
sation. The London Missionary Society being one of the Societies in the Associa- 
tion, we specially consulted the Rev. G. C. Sparham, China Secretary of the L.M.S., 
and the Rev. G. Claxton, Central Treasurer of the L.M.S. The following repre- 
sents the information that we were able to glean from them. 

The Associated Mission Treasurers is an organisation that was formed in 1916, 
and is connected at present with four American, and one British, Missionary Societies. 
The idea that originated this movement was to secure for the finances of the co- 
operating Missions such advantages as might be obtainable through united action 
in matters of exchange, etc., and also to centralise in specially competent hands 
the accounts of the various Societies. The results of carr3dng the organisation into 
effect have been most promising : — 

(a) By co-operation it has been possible for the cheques of the Associated Mission 

Treasurers to be honoured at the same dollar rate in Peking, Tientsin, Hankow 
and Shanghai. These comprise all the main business centres where our mis- 
sionaries deal, and to have parity of the dollar is a most distinct gain. 

(b) By centering the business of exchange in Shanghai, and acting as a unit in 

approaching banks on this matter, considerably better terms are secured than 
are obtainable when separate Societies, or separate sections of the same Society's 
Field, act apart. It has been possible to effect a decided profit by united 
action, sufficient to go a long way toward the working expenses of the central 
ofifice. 

(c) By taking up insurances on a co-operative scale, and making these in a silver 

currency, a material profit is secured, and a better basis obtained for claims 
than is possible when insurances are effected on a gold basis. 

(d) By having a Central Treasurer, the necessity for District Treasurers is removed, 

if not entirely, then to such an extent that the District Treasurer has only a 
modicum of work and time involved in account keeping, as compared with 
the present system in the B.M.S. The allowances of missionaries are paid 
direct monthly by a system which credits the personal banking accounts of 
Missionaries with the respective sums. Each Station has a Station Treasurer 
who simply deals with the ordinary Station expenses, accounting for these 
to the Central Treasurer. Large institutions dealing with special moneys 
come on the same footing as Stations, in this respect. 
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(«) The accounts of a whole Field are co-ordinated by one who has expert know- 
ledge, and the relation of the Field to the Home Treasury better connected, 
to the material assistance of the latter. 

(/) The business of shipping, securing passages, etc., can be handled in a co-operative 
way and through one channel, with the result that special facilities are at the 
service of the Mission staff. 

The foregoing points summarise some of the main advantages of this Association 
of Mission Treasurers. All that could be learned from one and another indicated 
that there was real gain in this fresh feature of co-operative work on the Mission 
Field, and it seemed evident that the larger the co-operation, the greater the prob- 
able gain. It was resolved to bring this matter before the I.P.C. and their Minute 
on the subject will be found later. In view of the recommendation then adopted 
we saw the of&ce of the Associated Treasurers again upon our second visit to Shanghai. 
Mr. Sparham and Mr. Claxton assured us how much they would value the co-operation 
of another British Society in this Association. They felt that it would give ease in 
working, and mutually benefit the two Societies. 

It is clear that if the recommendation of the I.P.C. is carried out, it would 
involve the maintenance of a B.M.S. treasurer in Shanghai, who need not be con- 
versant with the colloquial. The net contribution in share of office expenses might 
be put at |8oo, taking this on the basis of the L.M.S. calculation ; but in considering 
such an outlay it has to be remembered that in the saving on exchange alone there 
would be a material sum each year, as against the present system of handling 
exchange piecemeal. It has occurred to us that if provision were made for sufficient 
Chinese help it might be found possible for two Societies to share the services of an 
expert accountant ; and we suggest that this might be deemed worthy of careful 
consideration. In any case we feel persuaded that it would be well worth while 
for the Society to join in this Association. At the present time the B.M.S. has no 
base for the business work of the Mission at the coast. The unvarying and untiring 
willingness of Mr. Evan Morgan to place himself at the service of his fellow B.M.S. 
missionaries has been, and is, beyond all praise. We saw enough to gather what 
this meant to him, and became convinced that the organisation of some permanent 
business base in Shanghai which was not dependent upon the kindness of an in- 
dividual missionary was a step in the right direction. 

Everything points to Shanghai becoming increasingly the hub of the missionary 
wheel in China, and it is of supreme importance, as we view it, for our Society to 
be in intimate touch with all that co-operative effort which is centering in and 
radiating from that great city. Therein may be perceived yet another element 
of value in such a plan as this, and it is to be hoped that as soon as may be prac- 
ticable the Society will feel led to carry the I.P.C. recommendation into effect. 



Christian Literature Society. 

From the B.M.S. point of view there was another item in our second visit to 
Shanghai upon which a report should be made. We refer to a meeting that took 
place with the missionaries working on the staff of the Christian Literature Society. 
We were invited, through Mr. Evan Morgan, to speak on our visit to the China Mission 
Field, and the opportunity was taken to urge upon us the need for a successor to 
Dr. Timothy Richard on the staff of the Society. It was urged that despite the 
development of other Literature Agencies in China, there was still a very great scope 
and need for the special literature that the Society was best suited to produce in the 
development of the Christian community. It was stated that the Society has in 
view Phonetic Script literature. Whilst Chinese help was good, yet foreign leader- 
ship was still essential. A man of experience was needed, and it was urged that 
the work to be done required that the one doing it should be freed from ordinary 
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Station work. He would need to live in Shanghai. This led up to an earnest 
appeal that the Society would set apart Mr. Bruce for this work, as they had done 
Dr. Richard. The C.L.S. believe that Mr. Bruce is essentially the man for this 
post, and emphasised that his becoming free from the Shantung Christian University 
is a providential opening in this direction. We gathered that Mr. Bruce had been 
informally sounded upon this matter by Mr. Evan Morgan. 

It was quite easy to appreciate the desire of the C.L.S. to secure the services 
of Mr. Bruce, and we promised to represent the desires of the C.L.S. both to the 
B.M.S. and to Mr. Bruce. We had no means of knowing how he would view the 
matter, and were somewhat inclined to wonder whether he would feel a call to be 
wholly set aside to literary work. We wrote to Mr. Bruce upon the eve of leaving 
Shanghai, and a letter from him upon the subject may shortly be expected. 
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PART VIII. 

CHINA FOR CHRIST! 

Our time in China has been largely taken up, and our special concern has 
naturally been, with the work of our Society in the three provinces in which the 
B.M.S. is specially interested ; but we think before closing our report we should 
refer to impressions of a wider nature which have come to us as we have moved 
about and come in contact with various people outside our own Society. 

It is impossible to visit the country at the present time without being aware 
of conditions which arise from the special circumstances in which China finds herself 
to-day — conditions which, it would seem, offer special opportunities to the Christian 
Church. 

Arising out of the political situation and unrest which come from the questions 
at issue between the North and the South — arising out of the growing feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the present government and the unpatriotic motives by which 
so many of the leaders are actuated (as witness the attitude of the student class) — 
arising also out of the anxiety as to the future of the country, largely caused perhaps 
by the attitude of Japan — there seems to be throughout the country a feeling of 
helplessness — a sense of need — a feeling that without help China cannot get out 
of her present condition, and escape the perils by which she is threatened within 
and without. As we walked away from the feast at which the Governor of Shensi 
entertained us at Sian, with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, he took the opportunity 
of impressing upon us that China greatly needs the help of other countries in the 
condition in which she is now placed. China seems to be, as it were, holding out 
her hands to the nations of the West. 

Some, no doubt, are feeling the need of financial or supervisory or political help 5 
but others are feeling the need rather of moral help, which shall awaken higher 
principles of morality and integrity. And, thank God, there are some who seem 
to see that what China needs is Christianity. For instance, Dr. C. Y. Cheng, the 
Chinese Secretary of the China Continuation Committee, at a remarkable Conference 
held at Shanghai in December last, said that " the help and guidance China now 
needs Christianity can supply." 

Among the leaders of the Church — Chinese and foreign — -it is certainly being 
reaUsed that there are special opportunities at the present time to influence China 
towards Christianity, and also that there is a desire that these opportunities should 
be embraced. There is no better evidence of this than the Conference to which 
reference has just been made, and it will be well that we should say something about 
this. 

Appreciating that the time was ripe in China for a National Christian Movement, 
the China Continuation Committee invited no Christian workers — ^half Chinese, 
half foreign — to meet at Shanghai in December to consider how the Christian Church 
can best help China in the conditions in which she finds herself to-day. 

Under the Chairmanship of Mr. David Yui, General Secretary of the National 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A., they sat in Conference for five days. This gathering 
has received a great deal of attention in China and is known as the " China for 
Christ Conference." 

It was noteworthy for two reasons : first, because of the action taken by the 
Chinese delegates, and secondly, because of the evident feeling that only by co- 
operative effort could the desired end be achieved. 
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After some days spent in general Conference, during wfcdch, though some 
excellent and inspiring addresses were given, there was a sort of feeUng that they 
were not really " getting anywhere," a remarkable thing happened. With the 
informal acquiescence of the Conference the Chinese delegates met in a session by 
themselves. The report of this meeting was that an Executive Committee com- 
posed equally of Chinese and foreigners should be formed— this organisation to be 
the " China for Christ Movement." The Chinese delegates unanimously asked that 
Dr. C. Y. Cheng should be appointed General Secretary of this organisation, with 
an associate Secretary for whose support they pledged themselves to raise $4,000 
for the first year. Thus did the Chinese take the leadership in a China for Christ 
Movement. 

It may be said that " the aim of the movement is to stimulate Chinese Chris- 
tianity into a nation-wide movement through which their patriotism can find an 
adequate and satisfactory expression, and through which, above all, the heart of 
China could be made to feel the power of Christ to produce the character which 
will save the nation." 

As evidence of the wide outlook and earnest purposes of this movement, it may 
be stated that one great idea of the Conference was that a nation-wide evangehstic 
campaign should be started with the special week of evangelism in 1920. 

We give one or two extracts from the Minutes of this Conference which are 
of special interest as showing the spirit which pervaded the gathering and the hopes 
it entertained. 

" Whereas all classes in China are open to the Gospel of Christ, and 
" Whereas China is in great national, political, social and religious peril, 
" Therefore this Conference, gathered from all Churches and from all parts of 
China, moved by God's Spirit, calls upon the whole Church to make a united and 
special effort to win China for Christ now." 

" The Conference is of opinion that an Inter-Denominational National Mission- 
ary Society should be formed, which should be of such a character as to foster and, 
as far as possible, correlate all existing Missionary enterprises with such enterprises 
as shall afterwards be formed, and also to secure the support of all the Churches 
in China." 

A resolution regarding methods of securing the adequate consideration of the 
China for Christ Movement by Churches, Societies and other Christian agencies was 
passed unanimously : — 

" That the Conference is convinced that the early launching of this Inter-Church 
Nation-wide Forward Movement is inspired of God, and is absolutely essential if 
the Christian Church in China is to take advantage of the present unparalleled 
opportunities. It unitedly urges upon all Christian Churches^ Missionary Societies 
and organisations throughout China heartily to support the movement, both by 
adapting their own programme of advance so as to include, as far as possible, the 
objectives of the movement, and by contributing to its success according to their 
ability, in staff and money." 

It will be apparent that the time is ripe for co-operative effort, and that the 
possibihties of such are great for the future of China. 

In view of all this the question arises whether the Missionary Societies, in addition 
to the work they are doing locally in the districts for which they are more imme- 
diately responsible, should not enlarge their outlook from the merely parochial, and 
be more closely drawn together, and unite in a great enterprise to embrace the 
undoubted opportunities of the present time. Ought we not to take larger views 
in these days ? Ought not the Missionary aim to be enlarged ? Ought not the 
Societies, in addition to thinking of the spiritual needs of individuals, to think also 
of the needs of the country as a whole, and the call to win, not only individuals, 
but " China for Christ ? " The opportunity to do this seems present now, but it 
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can only be done if the Societies will unite their forces. There seems to be a dis- 
position to do this, as witness a co-operative effort to reach the student class at 
Peking entered into by the Y.M.C.A. and two British and two American Societies. 

What a glorious opportunity for united effort arises in connection with the 
recent Student Movement, to which reference was made above. This movement 
"was a spontaneous expression of patriotic ardour on the part of the students." 
It came very suddenly and spread so rapidly that within a very short time from its 
inception at Peking it had embraced the students over nearly the whole of China. 
" It has already resulted in the termination of the official career of a Minister of 
Communications — a Minister to Japan — a director general of the Currency Bureau, 
and other subordinate officials — in the tendering of his resignation by President Hsu, 
and in stiffening the resolution of the Chinese delegates to the Paris Peace Conference 
to refuse to sign the treaty." 

This movement is fraught with the greatest possibilities of influencing the future 
of China. Whether it is to be a power for the benefit of the State, or whether it 
will involve the country in national, and perhaps even international, trouble, 
depends on whether it is guided into right and wise channels ; and its progress 
is being watched with much interest, not to say concern, by those who see the 
possibilities before it. What a splendid thing it would be for China if this student 
body could be influenced towards Christianity! and what a magnificent oppor- 
tunity it is for the Missionary body to do this. No one Society could do this alone, 
because, if for no other reason, the students are located in all parts of the country ; 
but if the various Societies were to be prepared to unite in such a project, they could 
probably also reckon on the co-operation of the Chinese Christian Church, for, 
as Dr. Cheng pointed out at the " China for Christ " Conference, " Chinese Christians 
were never so willing to help extend the Kingdom of God." 

One of the things which was most prominently brought out at that Conference 
was the greatness of the opportunity now confronting Christianity, and the tre- 
mendous need evident that the different Christian bodies co-operate in common 
tasks. 

If the Societies are prepared for this, if they are prepared to set some people 
apart if need be for such united efforts as may be planned, it would seem that the 
victory over the powers of darkness which have so long reigned over that vast 
country is in sight, and that the day may be hastened when the banner of the Cross 
shall float over China. 
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STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 



Fop Members of Committee Only. 



I.— THE SHANTUNG MISSION CONFERENCE. 
October 5th to 8th, 1919. 



This Conference was specially arranged by the Shantung Mission in order to afford 
an opportunity of considering with the Deputation the work of the Field, and arriving at 
such recommendations as might contribute to its furtherance. The Agenda had been planned 
by the Local Secretary and by the Deputation jointly, and covered the various aspects of 
the work of each section of the Society. In view of the special emphasis given to Medical 
Missions by the character of the Deputation, it was decided that M.M.A. business should 
be taken first, and the other phases of the work follow in succession. 

Upon returning to Tsinan in the afternoon of October 5, the Deputation met the 
M.M.A. Sub-Committee of the Conference, and went over with them what had been seen of the 
Shantung Medical Missions. Particular consideration was given to the order of urgency 
in which the various needs should be presented. Later in the evening the Conference was 
convened, business arranged,, and the ground cleared for taking up the different topics on 
the following days. The printed Minutes will already have indicated how the time was spent, 
and it is only proposed here to afford a summary of the main elements in the discussion 
of the Conference. 

I.— THE WORK OF THE M.M.A. IN SHANTUNG. 

A consideration of this subject was opened up by an introductory statement from 
Dr. Balme, Secretary of the Provincial M.M.A. Committee. Following this, the Deputation 
ref>orted upon their visitation, emphasized the guiding ideas that were operative in the 
mind of the Home Committee in the work of Medical Missions, alluded to the appeals that 
had been made to them at the various stations, sketched what had seemed to them a possible 
policy in the development of the enterprise in Shantung, and laid stress upon the vital 
problem of local support. The p>olicy suggested ran along the following lines: — 

University Hospital. 

Tsinan. — Maintain a B.M.S. quota in the medical and nursing staff of 4 Doctors 
2 Nurses, 1 Phaxmacist and Hospital Chaplain. 



Ordinary Mission Hospitals. 

Chowtsun. — Maintain a well-equipped hospital here, with wards for paying patients, 
and, as soon as practicable, add the remaining wing. Have a staff of 2 Doctors, 
2 Nurses, and 1 Tsinan Medical Graduate. Provide a second Doctor's House, a 
Nurses' Home, and a house for the Chinese Doctor. 

Tsingchow. — Erect a smaller, but thoroughly efficient Hospital here (up to 36 beds), 
with wards for paying patients. Have a staff of 1 Doctor, 2 Nurses, and 1 Tsinan 
Graduate. Provide a Nurses' Home and house for the Chinese Doctor. 

Peichen. — Erect a " Cottage " Hospital here of about 20 beds. Have a staff O'f 1 Doctor, 
.1 Nurse, and 1 Tsinan Medical Graduate. Provide the needed housing accommo- 
dation. 

Poshan. — Commence here with regular dispensary work in charge of a Tsinan Medical 
Graduate under Chowtsun. Have 1 Nurse. Add Cottage Hospital as work opens 
up. Provide needed accommodation. 

A most valuable discussion followed. Dr. Balme gave a comprehensive analysis of 
the various sources of local support, which were as follows: — • 

I. — Voluntary Contributions. 

{a) From Patients. 

{b) From the Chinese Church. 

(c) From the Chinese outside the Church. 

II. — Fees. 

(a) From Out-Patients, for registration. 
{b) From In-Patients, for food. 
(c) From Private paying patients. 

(1) Special fee from Out-Patients to be seen at once. 

(2) Fees for Private Wards. 

Dr. Balme indicated that the Voluntary Contributions made an average return of 
10- — 25 per cent, of the whole sum required for running the hospitals, and that the Fees 
averaged about 5 per cent, of the same total. This meant that 60 — 70 per cent, had to be 
found from home, or from increased fees, etc. He drew' a distinction between the British 
plan of running a Mission Hospital — which mainly followed the philanthropic model of 
hospitals at home, and was governed by the Evangelistic aims of the work — and the 
American and Colonial plan, which in the main regarded the limit of the home contribu- 
tion to be that of the services of the Foreign Staff. 

Mr. Harmon expressed it as his view that the outlook for our modern Mission 
Hospitals was very serious, unless a great advance could be made in the fees charged, 
especially to In-Patients, and in the help obtained from well-to-do Chinese. He advocated 
campaigns for this latter purpose in the City centres where we were carrying on Medical 
work. 

Dr. Wheeler followed, strongly supporting the line taken by Mi:. Harmon. He felt 
that we lost by not raising fees, and said that he thought it would be well if special accom- 
modation were provided for the paying class of patient. Experience had shown that the 
ordinary private ward of our hospitals failed to attract them. 

Mr. Castleton sprake in the same way pointing out, from the experience gained when 
the " Foster " Hospital was opened in Chowtsun, how possible it was to secure both larger 
fees and voluntary contributions. He felt that it was necessary to have a foreign worker 
attachecf to our main hospitals for evangelistic work, and for the business administration 
of the institutions, including the raising of funds. 



Several others joined in the discussion, and such points as the status of the men 
trained at Tsinan, the building progrcunme, and the order of urgency of the various needs, 
were raised. There was unanimity in recognizing that these Chinese Medical Graduates 
would have to be given the same professional status as would be given to a fully qualified 
doctor. Finally the discussion wound up with Dr. Balme being asked to prepare a Minute 
which would sum up the position of the Conference with regard to the policy of our 
Shantung Medical Missions. Later in the sittings this was adopted, and is recorded in the 
Minutes O'f the Conference. 

The Tsowping Hospital Premises, and the use to which they should be put. 

The Deputation reported upon their visit to Tsowping, and the appeal which had 
been presented to them regarding the vacant hospital premises. They expressed their entire 
support of the previous recommendation o^f the Conference in favour of the buildings being 
given over to the work of a Leper Hospital. It was understood that the Mission to Lepers 
would probably make a grant-in-aid to cover running expenses, and it was decided that 
the Deputation should see Dr. Henry Fowler, if possible, before leaving China. The 
suggestion was made that the medical supervision of such a Leper Institution might be 
exercised from Chowtsun, and that the work might be used as a Leprosy Clinic for the 
Senior Medical Students at Tsinan. It was felt, however, that such a departure could not 
be brought into active operation until the Chowtsun Hospital had once again been recom- 
menced and adequately staffed. This endorsement of the scheme for using the Tsowping 
premises for a Leper Hospital carried with it of necessity an adverse decision in the matter 
of the proposed Industrial School. 

The Chowtsun Hospital. 

A report was presented from the M.M.A. Sub-Committee advising that the " Foster" 
Hospital at Chowtsun be kept shut until Dr. Russell Watson had returned, or another doctor 
were ready to commence work. It was stated that the Sub-Committee had carefully con- 
sidered the recommendation of the Chowtsun Station Committee upon this subject, to which 
reference has already been made in a previous section, but in face of the many diffi- 
culties that would have to be faced were the hospital opened now, the Sub-Committee felt 
it wiser to leave it closed for the present. Upon the reopening of the Hospital Dr. Chai 
was to be asked to act as an Associate doctor on the staff of the hospital. This was passed 
by a majority of the Conference, though with keen regret, and with the utmost sympathy 
with the Chowtsun Station. Nurse May was asked to take up district nursing and evan- 
gelistic work in Chowtsun. 

II.— THE SHANTUNG CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. Castleton, the B.M.S. representative on the Field Board of Managers, reported 
to the Conference what had recently taken place in the affairs of the University, particularly 
with regard to the resignations of the President and two of the Deans. A letter was read 
from Mr. Bruce indicating, in a very fine way, his unabated loyalty and devotion to the 
work of the University, and placing himself in the hands of the Conference to be guided 
by them as to his future work. He mentioned the various possibilities that had been already 
suggested tO' him, including the appeal from the Tsingchow Church, and the alterna- 
tive idea that he might be able to serve the cause of the University in Britain in connec- 
tion with the British Joint Board. The Conference expressed in unmistakeable terms their 
profound regret at the recent trouble in the University, and especially at the way it had 
come about. They recorded their keen sense at the very heavy loss which the University 
had suffered in the retirement of Mr. Bruce, and indicated afresh their .affection for him, 
and their continued confidence in his service for the Kingdom. They tendered to him and 
to Mrs. Bruce their deepest sympathy in all that the recent ordeal had meant to both of 
them. 



As for the future, there was the utmost eagerness to retain Mr. Bruce for the work 
of the Mission in Shantung, and yet at the same time a keen appreciation of the fact that 
Mr. Bruce's long services in Higher Educational work, and his itnown desire to still serve 
the University in some other capacity away from Tsinan, should such be wished, consti- 
tuted an important element in the case. It was thought that if some temporary service 
were open to him for the coming few months, in another station, the end of that period 
might reveal both to him and to the Mission a clearer indication of the Divine Will. In 
accordance with that feeling the Conference left his immediate future in the hands of the 
advisory Committee. 

III.— THE EVANGELISTIC PROGRAMME. 

Two of the most important and heart-searching discussions that the Deputation 
have ever listened to took place on the second day of the Conference, the first being on the 
Evangelistic work and the second on the Educational work of the Shantung Mission. In 
this section there is afforded a glimpse into the first of these great problems. 

The discussion commenced by the Deputation reporting up>on the visitation of the 
Field. Appeal after Appeal had been presented to them, urging the needs of the Evan- 
gelistic side of the work — the call for more Chinese Pastors — the lack of a sufficient number 
of Chinese Evangelists, both men and women. All this had seemed to make it apparent that 
this primary work of the Society demanded most careful and thorough investigation. 

Mr. Nickalls then followed, ,and after pointing out the 17| counties for which 
the B.M.S. was directly responsible in Shantung, he made specific allusion to the Advance 
Evangelistic Programme which had been embodied in the Minutes of the June Conference. 
He asked, " Was the Deputation, from what they had seen and heard, prepared to endorse 
the scheme zmd recommend it to the Home Committee ? " He felt that an element of 
weakness lay in the Chinese Pastorates being too large, involving too much travelling for 
the Pastors. 

Mr. Bruce emphasized that this programme had been drawn up to shew what the 
Mission felt would mean an adequate occupation of the Field, and not what they felt could 
all be expected immediately. He spoke of the Inter - Church Movement in North Anierica„ 
and of the anticipation that this and similar movements would place large resources in the 
hands of the Church. 

Following up this latter point, Mr. Ellison expressed grave doubt whether a flood 
of foreign money would be a blessing to the Church, and that the very possibility of these 
vastly increased material resources created a great need for a spiritual quickening in the 
Church. He felt that the greater need was for spiritual men to come out who will devote 
their whole time to evangelistic work. 

Mr. Castleton then touched on what he felt was the crux of the whole question, 
which was that the only way to evangelize the District was to make the Church evangelistic. 
" How shall we do it? " he asked, and supplied the answer by urging that the responsibility 
for this work should be placed upon the Church. He feared too much of our evangelistic 
work in the past had been " butterfly evangelism." 

Mr. Harmon drew attention to the fact that the evangelistic work in China to-day 
was largely being done by unpaid evangelists. "If you are going to put all the responsi- 
bility on the Church, you must produce the right sort of men. We have not got them 
now, nor are they in process of development. When all is said and done, the results in 
the Christian Church are not recent, but have been achieved by the old methods." And in 
the past we had done our evangelistic work by " going out on our barrows and staying in 
a Chinese Christian's house." 

Mr. Garnier pointed out that the times have changed. Somebody must direct the 
work which had been started years ago. New missionaries came out and found work estab- 
lished for them with a lot of business detail. The burden of institutionaJism was a grim 



reality. Not nearly enough men were appointed and set aside wholly for Evangelistic work. 
" You could count them on the fingers of one hand." " We tell the Chinese that our chief 
aim is evajagelism, but when they see the small proportion of men set aside for that special 
work they do not believe that." 

The same need of the evangelistic side was pressed home by the representatives of 
the W.M.A. Miss Sifton, Miss Kirkland, Miss Willis, all spoke of the crying call, and 
shewed how pitifully few were the ladies who were free for this primary work. 

The discussion naturally came round to the training facilities for country evan- 
gelists, a class of workers which it was emphasized was not being supplied by the University, 
nor likely to be recruited from thence. It was stated that men trained at Tsinan are lost 
to our Society because of lack of funds to employ them. Other Missions which have 
had no expense in their training secure their services because they offer bigger SEdajries. The 
best-paid evangelist in the B.M.S. had been getting, we gathered, $23 a month — the average 
for men from Tsinan is about $15 a month — other Missions give $30 or $40, so we were 
told. 

From this emerged the clear, seemingly unavoidable conclusion, that the University 
was not in any way calculated to be the help that otherwise it might be thought to have 
been in meeting the need of our B.M.S. Field for trained country evangelists. It will 
assuredly give a number of highly trained Pastors and evangelists, eligible for the larger 
spheres, but the need of the big country areas in the B.M.S. Field calls for a class of 
workers of " Bible School " standcird. This conclusion commanded the unanimous assent 
of the Conference, though no definite step was taken respecting the start of a Bible School. 
It is necessary, however, to state here that this feeling in favour of the adoption of means 
to create a supply of less highly trained evangelists was not meant to imply the sending 
out of badly prepared men; as was emphasized, " an untrained evangelist is a drag on the 
wheels." 

Finally, the whole question of the evangelistic policy of the Shantung Field was 
referred to a special Committee to report upon the matter in time for the Inter-Provincial 
Conference in the following January. 

lY.— THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND NEEDS. 

The very illuminating discussion that took place upon this large question was opened 
by Mr. Gamier in a statement of singular frankness. He started out by affirming 
that our Educational System was unsound, yielding unsatisfactory results, and this he 
declared was owing to three reasons : — 

{a) The emphctsis was placed on the Higher Education, and not on the Primary, 

i.e., on the roof instead of on the foundation. 
{b) There was a serious and vital weakness in the Teachers of the Higher Primary 

and Middle Schools. They were helpless without text-books. 
{c) The Mission Policy regarding fees was injurious to the scholars^ leading to 

an inadequate value being attached to the education. The consequence 

was that a financial burden was laid upon the B.M.S. 
Mr. Gamier made three suggestions: — 

{a) Appoint an educational missionary to supervise the Village schools, giving his 

whole time to this work. 
(^) Arrange, as speedily as possible, for the training of teachers for the Primary 

Schools, 
(c) Institute fees in all the Schools. 

In dealing with the training of teachers, Mr. Gamier emphasized that the University 
was not likely to help in this matter, because the Graduates from Tsinan were not willing 
to become teachers of Primary Schools, ais the salary offered was so small. A Normal 
Training Department was therefore a necessity in connection with the Middle School course. 
This carried with it the appointment of an additional foreign teacher at Tsing Chow 
as well as two additional Chinese teachers. 



Regarding fees, Mr. Gamier pointed out that whereas in the village schools the 
Scholars pay tuition fees, which amount in some cases to about one-half, and in some cases 
to nearly the whole of the teacher's salary, in the Higher Primary and Middle Schools there 
are no tuition fees, but each scholar has to pay for his board ! 

Dr. B.alme spoke from an experience gained in the University, and said that at 
Tsinan they had boys from many Provinces, and he was sorry to say that the B.M.S. boys 
only took a very average place. The essential defect seemed to be that they did mot think; 
they had not learned to be students. He strongly urged that it was too late to begin 
trying to make students when the University stage had been reached. It must be begun 
before, in the schools feeding the University. 

Mr. Bruce emphasized that the University had suffered, and was still suffering, from 
the deficiencies in the Schools leading up to it, and he believed that the first thing to do 
was to get started an efficient system of inspection for the Village Schools. 

Mr. Nickallai, Mr. Castleton, Miss Kirkland, Miss Kelsey, Miss Goodchild, and 
Miss Sifton joined in the discussion, and it appeared quite evident that the wnole Confer- 
ence viewed with serious apprehension the present state of the schools. It was affirmed by 
some that very few of the village school teai:hers had any genuine interest in the spiritual 
welfare of the scholars. The need of concentration in order to conserve efficiency was 
advocated, and the policy of establishing model village schools in certain places was strongly 
supported. To do this, however, meant increased expenditure. For instance, according to 
an estimate supplied by Mr. Garnier, the establishment of 10 model village schools which 
would supply the needs of several villages would mean from B.M.S. Funds for each school 
an initial expenditure of $100' and an annual grant of $180. 

Mr. Ellison represented the need that existed at Peichen for adding extra accommo- 
dation to the Boys' Higher Primary School, and Mr. Castleton pointed out the same need 
in regard to the Chowtsun Boys' Higher Primary School. 

Miss Kelsey presented a resolution from the Peichen Station, recommending that 
a Higher Primary School for Girls be established at Peichen as soon as possible, and 
supporting the suggestion of the Northern Association, Chinese Church, that in the absence 
of sufficient lady educational workers, this institution should be under the supervision of 
the Peichen Evangelistic workers,, with a Chinese teacher in charge. The establishment of 
such a school at Peichen was generally approved, but Miss Goodchild and Miss Sifton and 
others spoke strongly against the proposal for a Chinese Headmaster. 

The absence of Miss Thomas made Conference feel dif&dent at discussing the 
W.M.A. Educational work at Chowtsun, but it was clearly indicated that if the policy of 
concentrating the Girls' Middle School work at Chowtsun were proceeded with, then of 
necessity a new building for the School would have to be erected speedily. This school is 
urgently needed in order to produce the teachers that are necessary for the lower and higher 
Primary Schools for Girls, and the first year of the School was timed to start at Chinese 
New Year 1920. 

Finally it was decided to refer the whole question of the Mission's Educational 
Policy and needs to a special Committee of the Conference to prepare a memorandum for 
the Inter-Provincial Conference. 

Y.— MISSIONARIES' ALLOWANCES. 

This subject was considered at length, arising out of a letter from the Home 
Committee, and the discussion shewed how inadequate was the present scale, in view of 
the cost of living in each Province having gone up tremendously during the past few years. 
The wages of servants had been very greatly increased. Speaking broadly it seemed clear 
that the cost of practically all the essential commodities had doubled, and in some cases 
trebled. Some who, had recent experience of being on furlough referred to the inadequacy 
of the furlough allowance, and others spoke of the very serious insufficiency of the educa- 
tional grants. The heavy sums that B.M.S. missionaries have to> pay in the shape of School fees 



for the education of their children in China shewed only too plainly how serious was this 
drain upon the resources of a family. The cost of accommodation at holiday resorts shewed 
in yet another way how difficult was the position in which the Missionaries were placed. 
The serious position of the married probationers was pointed out. All through the discus- 
sion there was the most cordial appreciation of the generosity of the Society in making up 
the loss on Exchange, and the Deputation detected a distinct hesitancy in referring to the 
high cost of living, because of all that the Society had done. Yet equally it was patent that 
in the case of some at least, things were almost at breaking point. It was left with a special 
Committee to draw up a report upon Missionaries' allowances, and it was understood that 
the subject would almost certainly form one of the topics at the Inter-Provincial Confer- 
ence. 

YL— BUILDING SUPERINTENDENT. 

Mr. Nickalls reported upon a recent conversation that he had had with Mr. G. H. 
Perriam (now in the Customs Service), from which he had gathered that Mr. Perriam's heart 
was still very much in Missionary service, and that even though it means a serious financial 
difference in his prospects, he was quite prepared to consider ,a return to the work of the 
Society. Mr. Nickalls had learned that some approaches had been made to Mr. Perriam 
from another missionary quarter, and that if the B.M.S. were to feel that the services of 
such a man as Mr. Perriam were likely to be needed, it would be necessary to arrive at 
some conclusion somewhat speedily. Mr. Nickalls had spoken to the Deputation about this, 
and in view of what they had already seen, they were decidedly of the opinion that it 
would .be to the financial gain of the Society to 'lave on its regular staff a Missionary 
Building Superintendent. Others expressed the same view, and it was resolved to raise this 
matter at the Inter-Provincial Conference, as it was felt that if anything were done in it, 
the action should be by the China Field as a whole. It was thought that the Deputation 
might have an opportunity of meeting Mr. Perriam in Shanghai before the Inter-Provincial 
Conference. Very high testimony was paid to the character of Mr. Perriam's work, as 
proved by experience. 

YIL— MISS EYA TAYLOR. 

The Advisory Committee brought before the Deputation the case of Miss Eva 
Taylor, of Peichen, and very anxious consideration was given to both the results of her 
language examination and a report upon her health from Dr. Balme. The Deputation had 
already had opportunities of conversing with Miss Taylor at Peichen. The Advisory 
Committee were obliged to bring her case before the Conference, and to the sorrow and 
regret of everyone it seemed conclusive that the only right course was to recommend that 
Miss Taylor return home as soon as possible. It was evident that a grave risk to her health 
would be entailed were she to remain on the Field. At the request of the Conference Dr. 
and Mrs. Moorshead saw Miss Taylor and broke the news to her, conveying the sympathy 
of the whole Conference. 



This concludes all that it seems necessary to report here concerning this Meeting 
of the Shantung Conference. We would wish to record our sense of the high value of the 
discussions that took place at this gathering. It was a time of rare insight into the problems 
of the Shantung Mission, and the privilege of hearing so many of the senior missionaries 
of the Society give of the ripe fruits of their experience, will remain as one of the choicest 
features of our visit. Moreover, it was a time when faith was strengthened, and hope and 
courage renewed. There was not a trace of doubt, not a suggestion of drawing back, 
even though difficulties seemed to be multiplying. They were out here, these noble men 
and women, as those who were God's missionaries, the ambassadors of Jesus Christ. Theirs 
it was to plan only for larg:er service and to co-operate for greater efficiency in obedience 
to His " Go Forward," and in the belief that " the future was as bright as the promises of 
God." It was an honour to sit with them during those days, and as we parted at the close, 
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they to go back to their stations, and we to go on into Shansi, we felt that a new comrade- 
ship had been cemented in which we would for ever remain their debtors in the service 
of our common Lord. 

We would add as a postscript, so to speak, to this section of the report, that not 
only did we have during this stay in Tsinan the opportunity of seeing the wonderful work 
of the " Tsinan Institute," to which allusion has been made in our report to the Joint Board, 
and which will have for ever the distinction of being linked specially with the name of 
Mr. Whitewright, but we had the equal privilege of visiting the West Suburb Preaching 
Hall, specially the scene of Mr. Harmon's evangelistic labours. We were much impressed 
with this, equally as regards its situation, general design, and great opportunity. Standing 
as it does on one of the main streets of the City, it never lacks an audience. In the front 
are Reading and Game Roomsi, and then behind, well lit, well open to those who enter, is 
the Hall, seating 150 people. We had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Harmon speak on one 
occasion, and the joy ourselves of speaking by interpretation to a large number. The more 
such halls can be multiplied, the more wul we be seizing the marvellous oppK>rtunity that 
China presents to-day for widespread evangelism!. 
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II.— THE SHANSI MISSION CONFERENCE. 
November 1-3, 1919. 



The regular Autumn Conference of the Shansi Mission was held in September, 
but it had been arranged for as many - Missionaries as' possible to gather at Tai Yuan for 
a special Conference at the close of the stay of the Deputation. In accordance with this 
arrangement all the Missionaries except Mr. Price, of Taichow, met in conference on 
Saturday and Monday, November 1 and '6. The Minutes of these special Meetings will 
afford a bare outhne of what was done. In this Report an endeavour will be made to deal 
with the essential points that emerged in the Conference discussions, and which have a 
bearing upon the policy and needs of the Shansi Mission. Early in their visit to Shansi 
the Deputation had had placed in their hands the statement of needs which the Advisory 
Committee at the request of the Conference had compiled. This statement, which surveyed 
the whole Field and included all branches of the work, was one of the most serious reviews 
of its position that any Mission could disclose, and the Deputation during the visitation 
of the Stations had sought to view the Field in the hght of these facts pointed out in the 
Statement. When finally the Conference met it was therefore in a position to proceed without 
much delay to a consideration of the vital points of the present situation. 

I.— THE MEDICAL MISSION POLICY AND NEEDS 

From much the same point of view as that which occasioned a similar choice at 
the Shantung Conference, the work of Medical Missions claimed first attention. The 
Deputation were asked to open the discussion, and in doing so they made reference to the 
policy of the M.M.A.,, gave an account of their visits to the Stations, and took up specifically 
the programme of Medical Mission policy which had been discussed at the previous Meeting 
of the Conference and recorded in the Minutes. For convenience of reference that programme 
is cited here : — 

Taiyuan. — 2 Foreign Doctors for Men's hospital. 
1 Woman doctor for Women's hospital. 
1 Extra Nurse for Women's hospital. 

1 Nurse for Men's hospital. 

Taichow. — 1 foreign Doctor (before a third in Tai Yuan) or failing one — a Chinese 
doctor. 

2 Nurses. 

Hsinchow. — 1 Chinese Doctor. 
1 Nurse. 

Chiaowen District. — 1 Chinese Doctor. 
1 Nurse. 

The Deputation urged the tremendous importance of securing the efficiency of the 
base hospitals before undertaking fresh responsibilities, and with that in view they advocated 
the provision of the full Medical staff in TaiYuan. They further emphasized the necessity 
of arranging for one of the Missionaries to superintend the work of any Medical Mission 
which was staffed by a Chinese Medical Graduate, just as had been done through Mr. 
Williamson's help in the Men's Hospital at Tai Yuan. This shewed that the reopening of 
Tai Chow under a Chinese Doctor would need to depend upon the general staff being so 
reinforced as to permit of the necessary superintendence being given. The same thing 
would apply to Hsinchow, where the Deputation felt the programme might well include 2 
Nurses rather than only 1. They could not speak of the Chiaowen district, not having 
visited it. 
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Dealing next with the matter of buildings and equipment, the facts recorded in 
the previous section of this Report were laid before Conference, as regards Tai Yuan, 
Hsinchow and Taicnow. This brought up the question of self-support, and the formation 
of local Hospital Committees, the great importance of which secured the fullest recognition 
of the Conference. Finally the Deputation referred to the necessity of doing more to 
conserve the Evangelistic possibilities of the Hospital work, to which allusion had been made 
in the " Statement of needs." It was seen that for this purpose it would be necessary to make 
definite provision for Evangelistic workers to be attached to the staffs of all the larger 
hospitals. 

The discussion that followed mainly centred around the proposals re Taichow and 
Hsinchow. The grounds for developing the Medical Mission at Taichow before responding 
to the appeal from Hsinchow were gone over by Dr. Edwards. He emphasized the difficulty 
that Mission work had met with in the district of Taichow, and the reason, therefore, from 
that point of view alone, for carrying on a Medical Mission as a strong feature of the Mission 
in that centre. Then the greater distance from hospital help was another reason in the same 
direction. He agreed, however, in feeling that the present property at Taichow was 
inadequate and unsuitable, and that much turned on our being able to secure the necessary 
extension of ground. 

Others presented the case of Hsinchow, and there was a general concensus of opinion 
that both places had claims peculiarly their own, and that it was in the interests of the 
Mission generally to carry the full programme into effect as speedily as possible. It was 
resolved that the Missionaries at both Stations, in consultation with the Advisory Committee, 
should be asked to prepare an estimate of the probable cost of Medical Buildings, for 
presentation to the Deputation. The estimate for Hsinchow reached the Deputation just 
before they left China, and shews that, including equipment, a small cottage hospital on 
the " guUey site " in the Hsinchow Mission Compound would involve an outlay of from 
four to five thousand dollars. It is hoped that from $500 to $1,000 might be obtained 
locally. 

B. C. Broomhall. 

The report of the Advisory Committee upon the subject of Dr. B. C. Broomhairs 
return and the letter of the Deputation to him was communicated to the Conference, and 
adopted without discussion. 

II.— THE SHANSI FIELD AND ITS OPERATION. 

An extremely imix)rtant discussion took plare upon this vital subject, and was 
opened by the Deputation reporting upon their visit to the Stations. They commenced by 
referring to the " Statement of Needs," and especially noted the serious impression that 
had been made upon their minds by the following two concluding paragraphs of the 
Memorandum. 

" A considerable forticm of the large area for which the Baptist Mission in 
Shansi is responsible is not being worked. For many years the Shansi Mission has been 
responsible for a huge district, and has never had a staff adequate for the tccsk. Much 
of our work is imperfectly done because men are so im.mersed in tasks beyond the 
powers of one man, and have no time to think round or plan for the needs of their 
work. We shall soon have to face the alternatives of doting what we ought to do in 
the area reserved for us, or of standing aside and allowing others to occupy some parts 
of it. 

" Below are stated the needs of the present moment, and we earnestly urge the 
Home C ommittee to realise that if they cannot put us in a position to carry out our 
r espomsibilities in a way that only an adequate staff will enable us to do, they must 
be prepared to assent to our withdrawal frotn some parts of our present field. One 
Mission has already made it clear that, in their opinion, we ought to allow them to 
work in Tai Yuan and some other parts of the field we are now supposed to occupy." 
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These weighty words plainly shewed that in the opinion of the Advisory Committee 
the moment had been reached when stern facts must be faced and the period of nominal 
occupation drawn to a close. All that the Deputation had observed durmg tneir visit had 
served to make them feel the absolute reality of these solemn conclusions. It was manifest 
that, whilst the B.M.S. Field in Shansi had been drawn m considerably of recent years, 
as compared .with what it was supposed to be ten years ago, it was still held witn only 
a skeleton force. The facts to which attention had been directed at the different stations 
revealed the almost intolerable burden which rested upon worker after worker because of the 
work that could not be compassed. " New times are ours," yet " no means of meeting 
them " was the moral on the lips of everyone. Especially did it seem that the primary work 
of Evangelism was suffering badly through the paucity of men sent out, and set apart for 
this essential ministry. 

Then there was the state of the Church itself, which had rivetted the attention 
of the Deputation. It could not be said to be as satisfactory as may have been hoped. 
There was an absence of aggressive effort on its part, and an evident need for much more 
instruction in the Word of God than had been possible, owing to the depleted staff. The 
disproportion between the number of men and women members in certain directions was 
significant of the way in which the whole cause was suffering tnrough the W.M.A. work 
not advancing fan fassu with that of the B.M.S. The obvious poverty of the larger 
number of the Church members, coupled with this lack of spiritual initiative, made it 
evident that the problem of self-support was not one which would be easily ox speedily 
solved. A most striking fact was that there was no Chinese Pastor in the whole of our 
Shansi Mission. 

As in Shantung, so here in Shansi, the need for Chinese Evangelists properly 
trained was one of the most arresting features of the situation. The following quotation 
from the Statement of Needs discloses the position of affairs in this connection: — 

" One of the serious features of the present situation arises from the fact that 
whereas our Chinese Staff is far too small, and several of our Evangelists are men well 
on in years who will soon have to retire, we have at present no machinery for training 
fresh men to take the places of those who must soo\n stand aside. Present conditions 
also dem.and that we must use a better equipped man than the type we have formerly 
been able to get!' 

The discussion that was thus opened was entered into with an earnestness that 
shewed how keen was the feeling as to its importance. 

Mr. Lower emphasized that what w.as done ought to be done well, and he deplored 
the way in which men were burdened with the claims of work that they could not overtake. 
He reminded Conference that Shansi had had only one new man during the past eight 
years, and he gave what in his judgment was the number needed to undertake properly 
the work of our existing Field. This shewed a total of 22 men for Shansi, and as we 
had only at present 9, no fewer than 13 new men would be needed according to this survey. 
He then discussed possible alternatives. One of these meant letting other Missions 
come into Tai Yuan — e.g., the Church of the Brethren (American) or the American Board 
(A.B.C.F.M.). If that were done, and the Chiaowen District handed over, say to the 
American Board, leaving the B.M.S. to concentrate upon Tai Yuan and the Northerly 
Stations, then the total number of men needed might be put at 15, which would mean a 
reinforcement of 6 new men. Another alternative would be to give up part of the Northern 
area and devote attention thoroughly to Tai Yuan, with its very large immediate district. 
Mr. Lower pointed out that the population of Tai Yuan might be said to be as follows : 
Civilians 60,000, soldiers 20,000, and Students 10,000. Finally he indicated that his survey 
was somewhat higher than that indicated in the Statement of Needs, which he felt should 
be regarded as the bare minimum. 

Mr. Stonelake followed,, and argued strongly that if any withdrawal had to take 
place, it should be in the Southern section, where there was the definite prospect that other 
Missions might come in to share in the work. He indicated that already the American 
Board was working in a strip of territory between Tai Yuan and the Chiaowen District, 
and the C.I.M. also in that neighbourhood. 
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Mr. Harlow referred to the minimum reinforcement outlined in the Statement, 
and urged that it did not properly provide for the Wutai District, which, he understood, 
was said to be specially promising, nor did it include a man for the training of Evangelists 
in Tai Yuan. He doubted whether tne men whom the Church of the Brethren were ready 
to put in were ready to do full work — i.e., anything that would, for some time, be more 
effective than the B.M.S. could do. He urged the humiliation of withdrawal, but agreed 
that what we did should be done well. 

Mr. Henderson Smith expressed the conviction that the Wutai District was a 
specially important Field, but it needs resident occupation. He agreed that any develop- 
ment of Wutai would really mean new work, and that we had not such responsibilities in 
that area as we had in the Chiaowen District. 

Dr. Edwards referred to what he felt was a lost opportunity after 1900, when, 
in contrast to an appeal to the Churches at home, there was an actual proposal to give up 
Shansi. He pointed out that the North of Shansi had been .allocated to the B.M.S. in 
1884. 

Others joined in the discussion, ajid there seemed to be a general feeling adverse 
to another Mission coming in to start Church work in Tai Yuan. It was said that the 
Church of the Brethren would mean a separate cause, and no inter-communion, though some 
thought that recently this Mission had decided to admit to full membership those bearing 
letters of introduction from other Missions. This Mission is thoroughly Evangelical. If 
they did not start Church work in Tai Yuan they would be willing to put a man into 
hostel work in connection with the Y.M.C.A., just as the American Board were intending 
to do. 

On the Women's side a careful survey had been made and handed to Mrs. 
Moorshead, from which it seemed clear that there is an urgent need for the following additions 
to the W.M.A. Staff: — 

Two single women for Tai Chow and District. 

Two single women for Hsin Chow and District — one for country and one for city 

work. 
Two single women for Tai Yuan fu — one for opening and superintending village 
schools, and one for helping in the City School and also in the City 
Evangelistic work. 
Two single women for the Chiao Wen District. 

The discussion then terminated, but the impression left on the minds of the 
Deputation was that the Society had come to a point when of necessity a decision must be 
made as to the extent of Field in Shansi which can be occupied. This impression was 
deepened when later in Shanghai the Deputation had an interview with the Rev. Milton 
Stauffer, head of the Survey Department of the China Continuation Committee. He had been 
consulted by the Church of the Brethren, and was aware that in view of the number of 
reinforcements which that Mission were sending out within the next few years — five or more 
a year — they felt the need for a larger Field. They now hold Show Yang District with 
an adequate force, and from there might either go North into the Wutai District and 
beyond, or claim aji opening into Tai Yueui Fu. The B.M.S. could not oppose such an 
extension unless the Society were in a position to occupy the area itself with an adequate 
force. Mr. Stauffer p>ointed out that by general agreement Capital cities are looked upon 
as fields in which more than one Mission can claim to co-operate, but as far as Tai Yuan 
is concerned the comparative smallness of the papulation made it a centre that quite fitly 
might be held by one Mission. In this case, however, the Mission doing so would need to 
occupy it adequately. 

The Deputation have sought to give very careful and prayerful thought to the 
situation, both before and subsequent to the I.P.C. Instinctively they have felt the most 
profound reluctance to any thought of giving up any more B.M.S Districts in Shansi. 
Withdrawal is apt to have so disastrous an effect upon both the Home Constituency and the 
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Foreign Field. Yet at the same time nominal occupation — the continued assumption of 
responsibilities which are not discharged in any real way — is hardly less demoralizing. 
Furthermore, the position to-day is not one in which, as years ago, our Society is the only 
Mission which has even a remote opportunity of occupying territory allotted to it in Shansi. 
To-day by the foxce of circumstances, which may be the Hand of God moving towards a more 
adequate carrying out of the Great Commission on the part of the Church Universal, other 
bodies, notably those from America, are ready tO' share in the Missionary enterprise beyond 
anything that we in Britain, with our fewer resources in men and means, can hope to do. 
The truth of this fact seems unavoidable, and whilst we may sorrow because our opportunity 
appears to be a limited one, yet in the larger and broader Vision of the World and the Gospel 
we can surely rejoice that by any and every means the Message of the Grace of God will 
be proclaimed. 

The Deputation axe therefore impelled to the conclusion that if the Society does 
not feel that it can reinforce the Shansi Mission in the adequate way that has been indicated 
by Mr. Lower, within the next few years, then the better policy, as they view it, would be 
to give up the Wutai District to the Church of the Brethren, assuming that they are prepared 
to undertake the work, together with Tai Chow and Fanssu, terminating the Northern 
boundary of our Shansi work at Kwohsien. Then for the Chiaowen district to be 
handed over to the American Board should that Mission be prepared to undertake full 
work in those two Counties. That would leave a district which we should be able to deed 
with thoroughly and adequately. Resident work should be opened up in Kwohsien for both 
men and women. The Medical Mission centre for the North should be at Kwohsien or 
Hsin Chow. In Tai Yuan itself the Church of the Brethren and the American Board 
might be urged to co-operate in connection with the Y.M.C.A., sending a man each for that 
special work. 

The Deputation are aware that this may suggest what may appear to some as a 
drastic withdrawal, but they feel that if the Wutai area is relinquished the position of 
Tai Chow and Fanssu is considerably affected. It has been generally recognised that to 
work Tai Chow as it should be done calls for a Medical Mission, and what has been said 
in a previous section will have shewn that to develop Tai Chow as a medical centre neces- 
sitates acquiring fresh property and placing down medical plant. If the position regarding 
Tai Chow had remained what it was when the Station was first planned, i.e., if the 
Scandinavian Alliance branch of the C.I.M. had not occupied the area to the north of 
Tai Chow, and if the Norwegian branch of the C.I.M. had not recently occupied the 
N.W. area of Shansi, Tai Chow would have remained what it then was thought to be, viz., 
a base from which those areas might be worked. But with these Fields now the responsi- 
bilities of other Missions, and the position of the Wutai District left in the balance, the 
Deputation cannot feel that the development of a well-equipped Medical Mission at Tai Chow 
would be the best utilization of the resources of the M.M.A. The alternative of Kwohsien 
or Hsin Chow seems to them the wiser. If then such a M.M. policy were to commend 
itself it will be appreciated that this has a vital bearing upon the general position of Tai 
Chow. Furthermore, if the Church of the Brethren have a prospect of such reinforcements 
as have been referred to, it would certainly seem that they would be in a far stronger position 
to spare the number of men that are really needed to occupy effectively the northern 
areas. 

As to the Chiao-wen. district, a study of the Map shews that the work in the two 
counties which comprise that area is more easily accessible from the American Board Stations 
of Fenchow and Tai Ku. Any Missionary working this district from Tai Yuan has to 
go a two days' journey to reax:h his Field, crossing an. area worked by the American Board 
Mission. We have, it is true, old connections with that district, and in the days when 
Mission survey had not reached the point that it now has done, and when delimitation of 
Mission spheres was of no great consequence, it mattered little that there should be crossing 
and recrossing of respective fields of work. To-day, however, when time, economy and 
efficiency are vital, in view of the multiplied tasks, these considerations, we feel, are bound 
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to be weighed in the scale. Unless,, therefore, the Society is prepared for opening resident 
work in the Chiao-Wen district, we are compelled to suggest the consideration of the above 
course. 

The Deputation are convinced that intensive rather than more extensive methods 
are needed in the work of our Shansi Mission if the peculiar calls for Evajigelisation that 
our Institutional work has opened up are to be responded to with efficiency, and if the 
condition of the Chinese Church is to be made thoroughly sound and healthy. And as 
they reflect upon the area that would still be a responsibility of the B.M.S., even if the 
suggested withdrawal were to take place, they feel that its City and Village population 
would afford scope for some of the most strenuous and sacri&cial service which can be 
found anywhere. They therefore make the suggestion that has been recorded above, 
sorrowful because it involves a disappointment to those devoted workers who have toiled 
with such heroism for these areas, and yet with the feeling deep in their minds that even 
this may work out for the furtherance of the Gospel in those districts, and equally prove 
for the Shansi Mission as a whole the stepping stone to an advance that is based upon firm 
foundations. 

III.— THE SHANSI EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND NEEDS. 

It became obvious, directly the Conference commenced its discussion of this very 
vital subject, that the Society was here also being called to face up to a problem of the 
most serious importance. The Conference was fortunate in having the question introduced 
by a most statesmanlike and illuminating speech from Mr. Williamson, and in this Report 
an endeavour will be made to convey the main points in the scheme that he placed before 
the Conference. Before, however, this is done, it will probably be well to indicate certain 
new features which characterize the present situation regarding Mission Education in Shansi. 

1. Under Governor Yen, Primary Education for boys and girls has been made 

compulsory in Shansi, and is being pushed with much vigour, and with a 
fair degree of efQciency in many places. 

2. The Shansi Conference has recently constituted a Board of Education to 

report and advise upon the administration of Mission Schools. This Board 
is composed of one representative from the four principal districts of the 
Mission, together with Messrs. Harlow, Lower and Williamson. 

3. Co-education has been approved in the Mission day-schools for children under 

ten years of age. 

4. The revised regulations for the Lower Elementary Schools of the Mission are 

as follows : — 

The Local Church ha.s to find the building and current expenses, 
together with 75 per cent, of the teachers' Salary (based on number 
of students). 

The Mission finds the School equipment and balance of teachers' salary. 
The aim of this scheme is to place ultimately the whole responsibility 
for the School on the Church. 
Mr. Williamson opened his Statement by making evident that a pressing need existed 
for an Educational Policy. He indicated how our work in Shansi had suffered from 
frequent changes in the Educational programme and an absence of continued effort along 
a definite line. He next proceeded to give the main elements of a scheme which would 
mature fully in four years, and commenced with : — 

(a). — The Lower Elementary Schools. 

There was a distinct necessity to give more attention to these Schools. At present 
there were 14 such Schools in the Shansi Mission, and the scheme provided for at least 20 
in the next four years, with the governing idea of making these Schools not only efficient, 
but also attractively efficient. Each school was to have two Teachers, the salary of whoir. 
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would be about $72 a year. The School would comprise four classes, and the course would 
extend over the customary four years. He estimated that the cost to the Mission when 
the Schools were m full operation at the end of the four years would be $100 a year for 
each School. 

These schools would serve 20 different places, but their efficiency will attract and 
prove models to stimulate the Christians in other places to start similar efforts. The Country 
Districts were the places where the real opportunity existed to capture the primary educa- 
tion, if we had our schools efficient and had well-trained teachers. The argument for the 
Schools, even in face of the Government policy, lay in the fact that it was very difficult 
for boys to remain Christian in a Government school, which is certainly non-Christian and 
tended to take children away from Christianity. 

(b). — Higher Elementary Schools (Boarding). 

The Scheme aimed at the establishment of four such Schools m the next four years 
at Tai Yuan, Hsmchow, Kwohsien, and Wenshui. Two of these were already in existence, 
viz., Tai Yuan and Kwohsien. The course would be the usual three years, and each School 
would need three Teachers. Tuition fees would be charged from those students who were 
not boarders ($3 from Christian boys and $4.50 from non-Christian). Those who were 
boarders would be called upon to find their own food. The Mission would provide 
teachers, premises and school equipment. Funds would be needed for more premises for 
the School at Kwohsien, and also for additional class-rooms at Hsin Chow ($2,000). The 
building at Tai Yuan and Wenshui would suffice, except for extra dormitory accommoda- 
tion at the former ($3,000). Mr. WiUiamson estimated that when the schools were in full 
operation the cost to -the Mission would be $750 per school per year. 

These schools, he held, were those into which we should put money and strength. 
We shall come into competition with Government Higher Elementary Schools in these centres, 
but work from a Church point of view would be done in these Schools, and we should expect 
to get from them boys who would pass on to the Middle School. If circumstances prevented 
boys going on to the Middle School, as would happen in a number of instances, then they 
would have received an equipment for general life. Boys would usually be about 18 by the 
time they finished this School course, and they would, Mr. Williamson hoped, be definitely 
Christian by that time. 

(c). — The Middle School (Boarding). 

This was to be the crown of the Educational structure as far as Shansi weis 
concerned. It was to be located at Tai Yuan, and to consist of four classes running through 
the ordinary course of four years. Four teachers of University grade would be required, at 
an average salary of $20 a month. When the School was in full operation at the end of 
four years the total cost to the Mission, Mr. Williamson estimated, would be $2,500 a year. 
He would not propose to have more than 25 Students in a class, and to aim at having 
100 in the School. The Financial Regulations would be the same as for Higher Elementaxy 
Schools, but all would be Boarders. A prepaxatory Class for this School had been started 
in 1919 with 20 students, and the full School would start in 1920. 

From this School Mr. Williamson hoped that they would secure men to be trained 
as pastors, doctors and teachers, the latter to occupy posts in both Mission and Government 
Schools — the future leaders in the Church. The last two years of the Middle School course 
would include a Normal Training Course for Teachers for Primary Schools. At present such 
a Normal Course was running, out of the best material available. 

The Educational Missionary asked for Shansi would be the Principal of the Middle 
School, giving whole time to it and teaching in English. 

For this School new premises would be needed at Tai Yuan, as the present buildings 
would be needed for the Higher Elementary School (60 boys). New buildings could be 
erected upon the Recreation Ground of the existing school, only in that case a new Recrea- 
tion ground would have to be obtained elsewhere. The estimated cost of this new School 
Building was $10,000. 
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Mr. Williamson finally gave a forecast of what the scheme would cost progres- 
sively until it was fully developed. This was as follows : — 

1920 $3,000 

1921 $4,500 

1922 $6,000 

1923 $7,500 

This Statement was followed by a full discussion. Dr. Edwards approved of the 
scheme, and emphasized that the Mission is suffering in Chinese leadership to-day for 
lack ot .a sound educational policy in the past. He stressed the need for Mission Education, 
and believed that we should find non-Christians willing to send their children to good, 
efficient Mission Schools. 

Miss Beckingsale spoke from the standpoint of Girls' Education, and argued the 
importance of Mission Education. She spoke or the low moral tone, Confucian influence, 
and dishonest Examination standard which frequently prevailed in Government Schools. 
She also felt that Government Recognition was not good for Girls' schools,, because it often 
involved a certain amount of restriction of Scripture instruction. 

Mr. Williamson took up the point of Government Recognition, and pointed out that 
all the Government asks for is a minimum number of hours given to Educational subjects. 
Outside of that the Mission can give Bible instruction .as it likes. 

Miss Beckingsale emphasized that the position of Girls' Schools is different in many 
ways from that of the Boys' Schools. At present there was no Village School for Girls in the 
Shansi Mission, but in view of the future a Normal Department has been commenced in Tai 
Yuan. It is very difficult to keep Girls above the Higher Primary stage, and the Normal 
Course had better come then. 

The future policy of the W.M.A. includes one other Boeirding School elsewhere 
in the Mission area. At present the Boarding School in Tai Yuan has two opposite elements 
— girls from well-to-do City homes and girls from poor Christian homes in the Country. 

Mr. Harlow emphasized the need of this Mission Education for the sake of the 
Church, and said that money thus spent was not unproductive. 

The discussion Anally closed by referring the question of the prog^axame for Boys' 
and Girls' Schools to the Education Committee to report later, especially on the matter 
of the cost. (From fi-gures that have since been received the Deputation gather that, in 
addition to the Capital Expenditure above noted, the Educational policy here outlined would 
mean ultimately a total B.M.S. Education allocation of $7,500 as compared with the present 
grant of $2,500.) 

The Deputation were much impressed by this discussion, and they appreciate most 
clearly that in such a Province as Shansi Mission Education must either be carried on in a 
thoroughly efficient way, on the lines indicated by Mr. Williamson, or definitely cease to 
be a special care of the Mission. There are some amongst the Missionary Body in China 
who would) in the light of what the Government is doing, vote for the latter alternative. 
There are equally others, we believe in the majority, who would maintain that the day 
has not come when Missions should retire from Educational work. 

Later on, when in Shanghai, we had an interview with Dr. Gamewell, Secretary of 
the China Christian Educational Association, and he was most emphatic in his assertion 
that Mission Education was still a vital problem for Missions at the present time. He 
pointed to figures which shewed that it would take a generation to enable the Government 
to meet the purely educational need of the 60 millions of children O'f school age 
to be found in China. There was enough for Missions and Government together. Dr. 
Gamewell laid stress on the importajice of the early years in child life, and contrasted 
the position in China with that in Japan, where the Authorities do not allow Missions to 
handle primary education. He emphasized, however that Mission Schools must be 
thoroughly good and efficient, or, as he said, they misrepresented Christianity. There 
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should be good buildings, good equipment, and good Teachers. We had arrived at a 
stage when " we could not afford the $6 Teacher of the past ! " If we ran the Schools 
that we undertook as models of what such Institutions ought to be, there was every hope 
that the Chinese would come half-way, or more, in finding the support. 

The Deputation are keenly alive to the fact that, while all this may be very much 
to the point, and absolutely sound, yet as instanced here in Shansi, the expense to the 
Society of running this higher type of School is bound to be a very serious one. The 
I.P.C. report will shew what this is likely to mean for the China Field as a whole, and we 
do not wish to anticipate the conclusions therein recorded. We cannot,, however, fail to 
indicate that even though the cost is heavy, and perhaps proportionately heavier in Shansi, 
we beheve that it will be found to be in&nitelyi worth while. We would go further and 
say that, unless the Society is prepared for the cordial support of such a programme as 
indicated above, it is very doubtful in our judgment if it is worth maintaining Schools 
of a less grade of efficiency. Their day has wholly past, if what we have observed in 
Shansi is to be regarded as a correct appreciation of the situation. 

As to the question of self-support, there would appear to be ground for believing 
somewhat confidently that local receipts will prove on the up-grade, if the policy of efficiency 
is maintained. On the other hand, we do not know that it would be right to hold out too 
high hopes in this direction. It has to be remembered that the Government is placing 
its Schools very largely on a free basis, and for the Mission to scale its fees too high 
would be to hamper considerably the possible influence of its Schools. If we are to go 
on with our Mission Education then we will certainly need to do so because of the whole- 
hearted belief that through this agency of Christian Education the cause of Christ can be 
advanced, and the Christian Church aided in securing a firmer foundation for the future. 

The essential importance of adequately staffing our School work in Shansi with 
Christian Educationalists, both Foreign and Chinese, cannot be over-estimated. The 
opportunity is favourable at the present moment for exerting a profound Christian influence 
through education. We may well influence many of the future leaders of the Province 
through reaching them in the early formative years of their life. Governor Yen himself 
comes, we are told, from a humble village home in the Wutaihsien ! We can never tell whom 
we may be influencing through this School work, only to do the work of leading these 
young lives to Christ there must be a keen soul-winner in the person of the Teacher, and 
enough margin in the Teacher's time to allow of the personal work necessary. There we 
touch the deepest reason of all why we must have an adequate staff. 

Our present hope is that, whether by one means or another, the Society may find 
the way clear to adding its seal to the Educational programme of the Shansi Mission. 



There were a few other matters dealt with before the Conference closed, notably 
the questions of Missionary allowances and Holiday bungalows. Seeing, however, that the 
trend of discussion on the former subject traversed much the same ground as that of the 
Shantuner Conference, and that the latter subject will be found discussed under the heading- 
of the I.P.C, we refrain from adding any notes here. As the Conference terminated, and 
we parted from our brethren and sisters, there was left in our hearts a new and deeper 
sympathy with each of them in their work for God in this Martyr Province. In many 
respects the Shansi Mission has some of the most difficult ground to be found anywhere, 
and its histoTy confirms this feeling. Our Missionaries there have not had of recent years 
the exhilaration that comes from steady reinforcements, and they have had many thingfs 
to depress. To-day there is a new hope and courage in their hearts, and as we tarried in 
their midst, and tried to enter into their heart desires, we felt what a privilesre was ours 
in having fellowship with them, and what a responsibility was ours too to bespeak for 
them the most generous and loyal support that the Church at home can give. The biggest 
thing that can be done for them, next to intercession, is the sending: forth of a band of 
keen souls, burning with Evangelistic ardour, to join in the Shansi fellowship, and that 
right speedily. Has not the Church at home the mind and heart to do this? Surely it 
has ! 
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III.— THE SHENSI MISSION CONFERENCE. 
December 6-9, 1919. 



This Conference met at Sian, from Saturday to Tuesday, December 6th — 9th, and 
was the ordinary Autumn Conference of the Shensi Mission. It therefore partook of a 
somewhat different character from that of the Conferences in the other two Provinces, 
inasmuch as a considerable amount of the time had to be taken up with the ordinary 
routine business of the Mission. One very serious handicap attended the Conference right 
from the start, viz., the absence on account of illness of Mr. Bell, the local secretary. 
He had arranged the Agenda prior to his illness, and the conversation that the Deputation 
had had with him before he became seriously ill showed how keenly Mr. Bell was antici- 
pating the Conference. Had it been practicable to postpone the Meetings until he was well 
enough to attend them,, this would have been the obvious choice of everyone, but unfor- 
tunately this was not possible. Our united sympathy went forth from the Conference 
room to the sick chamber, and we were glad of the knowledge that an improvement had 
set m m Mr. Bell's condition. Then another much regretted absence was caused by the 
illness of Mr. Russell, who, however, being in the same house, was able to be present at 
the final meeting. To our equal regret Mrs. Watson was detained at San Yuan, and so 
could not join in the Conference. Added to all this was the depleted state of the Staff, 
which meant that we were deprived of the presence and counsel of Mr. and Mrs. Shorrock, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mudd, and Mr. and Mrs. Shields. These facts will show how unusually 
difficult was the task of securing that conclusive discussion of some of the larger problems 
in the development of the work in Shensi that would have been of such service. In this 
report it will be our endeavour to convey some idea of the discussions of the Conference 
upon the main topics which occupied the time and thought of those who were present. 

I.— THE CRITICAL SHORTHANDEDNESS OF THE STAFF. 

One persistent subject, one ever present need, dominated the consciousness of the 
whole Conference from first to last, and that was the extremely grave shortage of workers 
which had befallen the Mission. It thrust itself upon the attention of the gathering from 
practically every point of view, and it was impossible to escape the fact that the situation 
was critical. By death, by transfer, by invaliding, the Shensi Staff had been losing heavily 
during recent years, and the losses had not been made good. Institutional work had grown, 
and bids fair still to grow, and it was clear as noonday that the existing strength of the 
Mission would not suffice for the claims placed upon it. Added to all the rest, the Confer- 
ence received the regrettable medical opinion that Mr. and Mrs. Bell and Mr. and Mrs. 
Borst-Smith must go on furlough as soon as it was possible to arrange passages in the 
coming spring. This meant that the work of the Local Secretary and that of the Local 
Treasurer would have to be thrown upon other shoulders, and the " thin Missionary line " 
thinned out still more. The much-hoped-for return of Mr. Shorrock would greatly aid 
things, O'f course, but could the Conference feel right in leaning too heavily upon him, 
knowing what it did as to his state of health ? In any case, the furlough of Mr. Bell and 
Mr. Borst-Smith involved passing the Local Secretaryship to Mr. Watson at San Yuan, 
and the local treasurership to Mr. Russell. Lie would need to come into Sian both for 
that and for the Church and Y.M.C.A. work, leaving Mr. Watson to cope with the Work of 
the San Yuan area singlehanded, except for the help of Mr. Burdett, who was not yet 
through with his language studies ! For all the non-medical departments of work in Sian 
on the men's side there would be only one man pending the return of Mr. Shorrock, and 
then but two ! Mr. Shields was, it is true, expected back in the coming New Year, only 
he, it was felt, was best fitted for the East District and Weinan work, and should not be 
counted upon for Sian. At the close of 1920 Mr. Mudd might be expected back, making 
a possible total of three for Sian — Churches, Schools, Y.M.C.A., Evangelism, Administra- 
tion, etc ! And Mr. Russell was not far off the time of his first furlough (1921), and on 
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medical grounds ought not to have it postponed ! As to Mr. Bell and Mr. Borst-Smith, 
the former ought not to have his furlough shortened (after consultation with the Deputa- 
tion he is purposing taking it in New Zealand), and the health of Mrs. Borst-Smith, about 
which we were specially consulted, renders the question of the Borst-Smiths' return to 
Shensi very problematical. It was evident that no hope could be entertained of reinforcing 
Yenan, and the points which we have raised regarding that part of the Field in the 
previous Section become very pertinent. And it had too to be rem£mbered that the Watsons' 
furlough was not distant, when the work at San Yuan would be in need of other provision. 

We do not think we are saying more than is warranted when we reflect the mind of 
the Shensi Conference, and our own mind also, in describing the position in Shensi, on the 
men's side, as very critical. It is manifest that it is the direct Evangelistic work that 
tends most to suffer when the Staff is so depleted, and it is upon this again that we would 
throw as much stress as possible. A side light upon this was revealed in the matter of 
the San Yuan Preaching Hall, which it had been found very difficult to supervise, for the 
above reason. In consequence it was thought well by the Conference to entertain a proposal 
by which this preaching centre was to be loaned to the Independent Church for premises 
in which they could meet, rather further from our premises than their present chapel. This 
would relieve the Society fmancially and in other ways for the next two years, and the 
Conference endorsed the scheme, but it carries with it the temporary relinquisnment of an 
Evangelistic centre. 

Turning to the Wo^men's side, as serious a situation became revealed from the report 
of the W.M.A. Sub-Committee, and from the memorandum which formed the basis of a 
long Conference between the W.M.A. workers and Mrs. Moorshead. Miss Shekleton was 
due for her furlough in 1920, but her valuable work could not be left unprovided for, 
and in the absence of anyone who could be spared to take it up, the only possibility lay 
in asking Miss Shekleton to postpone her furlough for another year, and in making an 
urgent request that Miss Franklin might, after her furlough, be transferred to Sian for 
the women's work in the City. Miss Waddingtoh, with her developing responsibilities in 
the Girls' Evangelistic work, could not assume anything beyond it, and Miss Curtis was 
needed for the Women's work in the East Suburb and District, in which hitherto Mrs. 
Bell and Mrs. Borst-Smith had been doing as much as their health and other responsibilities 
would allow. Miss Sowerby, the only W.M.A. Missionary at San Yuan, needing to go on 
furlough on account of her health, had thus left the Women's School Work in the Church 
area north of the River absolutely without provision, except such as Mrs. Watson, who 
has family responsibilities, and Mrs. Burdett, still engaged in language study, could 
undertake. As for Yenan, if it were not for Mrs. Donald Smith there would be no Women's 
Work there at all. Can it be wondered, therefore, if the Conference felt deeply moved 
over the seriousness of the situation on the Women's side ? 

We think that this perhaps is the right place to refer to the way in which many 
of the wives of our B.M.S. Missionaries enter into the Women's Work, and by their earnest 
service secure the continuance of this branch of the Work, when otherwise, either from an 
inadequate supply, of single women workers or from an absence of such, the Women's 
Work would have to be left undone. No one can see what they are doing without wishing 
to pay a tribute of unstinted praise for its worth and successful achievement. The service 
of these married ladies does not, however, come within the scope of the W.M.A. in any 
official sense, and it is to be feared that the Society at home fails sometimes to realize the 
extent of the need for single women missionaries, because of the way in which the married 
ladies are supplying the deficiency in case after case. What we have seen has made us 
feel that the Women's Work must be viewed as something whose needs should be supplied 
fully by single ladies, apart from the invaluable help that the married ladies will render 
by way of supplement. Married ladies, if they are not to impair their husbands' service, 
must essentially be Missionaries, and enter into the work in whatever ways .are open to 
them; but, speaking generally, it is unfair to them, to their families and to the Work, if 
reliance is placed on them for work which should properly claim the whole time of a single 
lady missionary. 
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The W.M.A. Sub-Committee's report shewed that for the urgent needs of the 

Women's Work in Shensi there was needed a total staff of 6 women missionaries for 

Evangehstic Work, and another 4 for Educational Work. It was felt that Sian required 
6 single ladies, and San Yuan 4 such workers. 

II.— THE MEDICAL MISSION WORK IN SHENSI. 

The report that has already been given in the previous section, concerning the 
Meetings of the M.M.A. Sub-Committee, will reveal the kind of report that was presented 
to the Conference upon the subject of Medical Missionaries, and we need not here do more 
than make such further reference to this aspect of the work as is rendered necessary by the 
actions of the Conference. 

The Staffing of the Sian Hospital and its obvious need for reinforcement claimed 
most serious attention. It was appreciated that the furlough of Dr. Jones (due in 1920) 
and of Dr. Young (as soon after as could be possible) must not be postponed unduly, in 
view of the strain of their responsible work. The immediate necessity for a third doctor 
at Sian was therefore more than obvious, for to leave Dr. Young alone during the time 
that Dr. Jones was on furlough would be to run the grave risk of a renewed breakdown 
on his part. The Conference heard of the possibihty of Dr. Broomhall's return to China, 
and they decided to ask him to join the staff in Sian, should he not go back to Tai 
Yuan. Having had personal conversation with Dr. Young and Dr. Jones and other 
missionaries upon this subject, we feel that we can heartily support this invitation. In that 
case we earnestly hope that the coming out of Dr. Alec Lees will not be delayed. It is of 
supreme importance that medical reinforcement reach Sian at the very earliest moment prac- 
ticable. On the nursing side, the resolution m favour of Nurse Smyth's furlough in 1920 
brought up acutely the need for the appointment of more nurses to the Sian Hospital. The 
Conference decided to search for possible nurses in China, who might tempiorarily fill the gap 
when Nurse Smyth leaves on furlough. There is, however,, only a slender hope that such 
help can be secured, and in any case the call is urgent for two more nurses to be sent to 
the Sian Hospital. From what we have seen we feel that it is of importance that nurses 
thus sent should be well prepared for training Chinese nurses, and if it were to be found 
practicable for one of these to have had nursing experience at another hospital in China 
it would be a considerable advantage. There is still a good deal of foundation work to 
be done at Sian in the introduction of modern nursing, and experience will count greatly. 
We sympathise very deeply with Nurse Smyth's desire that during her absence some other 
trained nurse should be at Sian in order to avoid a break in the development of that work 
which she has laboured so earnestly to commence. 

The Conference considered the position of the San Yuan Hospital, and the 
request of the officials, to which reference has already been made. After very careful 
thought they arrived at the conclusion that it would not be wise to send a Chinese doctor 
there to reopen the Hospital at the present time, but that should hostilities break out an 
arrangement should be made. The difficulty is that of adequate supervision, and pending 
the needed increase in the Missionary Staff, this Hospital has to remain shut. 

In view of the report of the M.M.A. Sub-Committee, the Conference accepted it as 
inevitable that the idea of developing a medical Mission at Yenan must be abandoned. 

III.— HIGHER EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 

A considerable discussion took place upon this subject, and reference was made 
to the New Chinese Church Educational Scheme, already alluded to, and to the proposal 
regarding the Higher Primary and Middle Schools. The Conference heard from Miss 
Waddington as to the new Middle School Class, which she proposed starting in 1920, and 
they supported this advance, feeling the grave drawbacks of letting our girls go to the 
Government School. 

Mr. Watson dealt with the Church Scheme,, and stated that the Church leaders 
want at least a Normal School north of the River. He believed that their Scheme would 
go forward, whatever may be thought about it, but he felt that the Mission should seek 
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harmonious co-operation with it. On the appeal which the Church has sent out, it was 
stated that the aims were to have a Normal School for boys and girls, and to have this 
at Fuyint-sun. He thought, however, that they would be willing to consider the school 
being at San Yuan. 

Miss Curtis reported for the W.M.A. that they did not see the way to continuing 
the Girls' Boarding School at Fuyint'sun under the existing conditions, as they felt the 
school should be under foreign supervision, and that this seemed to mean San Yuan. They 
were of the opinion that there should only be one such Boarding School for the Church 
area north of the River. Mr. Watson referred seriously to what would happen if the 
Boaxding School were to be transferred from Fuyint'sun. He emphasized that the School 
at the latter place has never been under resident foreign supervision since Mrs. Duncan 
lived there many years ago. There would be trouble with the Church were this transfer 
to be made at all precipitately. He advised giving a year's notice of this step, and pointed 
out that there were no suitable premises at San Yuan. The W.M.A. Missionaries empha- 
sized that it was .an immediate difficulty they had to face in the teaching staff of the 
School. 

Finally it was decided to defer any action until the educational policy of the 
Church and the Mission had been more cleeirly defined, and it was agreed that conference 
should take place with the Church. Speaking for ourselves, we feel clear in our minds that 
San Yuan should be the Educational Centre, and that the Boarding School Work should 
all be located here. There would seem no reasonable case for an opposition to this on the 
part of the Church, and probably the secret lies in the fact that the Fuyint'sun Christians 
have looked upon the Mission and the Missionaries as too much a monopoly of their own. 
The solution would seem to lie in seeking to enlarge the spiritual outlook of the Chinese 
Church, and whilst taking no hasty action, giving them such .a clear and convinced lead 
as shall encourage their co-operation. 

lY.— THE SIAN CENTRALIZATION SCHEME. 

One of the most important matters that came before the Conference was brought 
up from the Sian Station Committee, and consisted in a scheme for centralizing the Sian 
work at a location in the City. It appears that there was a majority of the Station Com- 
mittee in favour of this policy, and .at the Conference unanimous approval was given to 
the plan as an abstract principle. It was also agreed unanimously to sell vacant sites in 
the East Suburb, with above in view. Opinion was, however, divided when it came to 
voting actual money to purchase the necessary site inside the City. We had heard some- 
thing of the proposal, and gathered that the following points were urged in favour of it: — 

{a) It would strengthen the influence of the Mission, and best serve its interests, 
to locate the main Institutions near to each other. 

{b) Much mutual help would result if all the residences were easily accessible 
to each other and to the Central Institutions. 

{c) A suitable site could be procured near to the Hospital and City Church 
Compound. 

{d) The Mission property in the East Suburb could be sold without incurring 
loss, quite likely with a gain. 

{e) The obligations of the East Suburb work could be met by keeping in the 
Suburb the Chapel and Lower Primary Schools, which would not need actual 
Missionary residence. 

It was recognised that the present was not the moment to contemplate big building 
schemes, but it was thought that if the policy were accepted something might be done 
in the way of securing a suitable site, which would become more difficult and more costly 
later. 

Now without doubt this is a very serious proposition, which has much to commend 
it. There is admittedly a decided weakness in the present arrangement in Sian, to which 
reference has been made in the previous section. A loss of time, of working power, and 
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quite possibly of effectiveness is entailed by the present division, and a scheme which created 
a strong centre, from which both influence and activity could radiate, has strong points in 
its favour. It is easy to understand, therefore;, how m the abstract the scheme won the 
approval of the Conference. It is only when we come to the precise application of the 
scheme that the difficulties arise. To centralize m the City means giving up the residences 
in the East Suburb, and the most pertinent fact to observe in this connection is that the 
Society has just erected two new houses m that spot, viz., the "Mead" Houses! If only 
one of these had been placed in the City ! As tar as the other residences ,are concerned, 
Mr. Bell's house, and the W.M.A. bungalow, there is not much to be said, as the hrst of 
these might quite well be regarded as the residence of the missionary who was engaged in 
the Eastern District work, whilst the W.M.A. house would quite likely command a good 
sale. Moreover, if the scheme of building ,a new W.M.A. residence along with the proposed 
new Girls' School is to mature, then in any case a house will be built. On the side of the 
Institutions, it has to be admitted that there is not much that can be said against the scheme, 
so far as property is concerned. The new Boys' School is not yet built, nor is the new 
Girls' School. Whatever may be done in the matter of a Bible School has yet to take shape. 
It would be easy therefore to decide that all such buildings shall be put at the centre. 
That would involve, in the case of the Girls' School, selling all the present buildings, 
which could probably be done without loss,, and building everything brand new. As far 
as health is concerned, we doubt whether anything material attaches to that consideration 
under present-day conditions. We saw and heard nothing that would give us anxiety on 
that score if the Mission were made to centralize the Institutional Work in the City. 

It may be asked, however, whether there is any middle course, seeing that the serious 
commitment of the " Mead " Houses has already been made in the East Suburb. It seems to 
us that the Educational Work might be still retained in the East Suburb, for both Boys and 
Girls, and the " Mead " Houses be regarded as those connected with the School Work, 
making that the special feature of the East Suburb. Then in the City concentrate the 
Evangelistic houses, both B.M.S. and W.M.A., including that of the Y.M.C.A. This would 
mean the erection O'f three more houses, of which two are needed as soon as pKDssible, 
viz., one for a B.M.S. Missionary devoted to the work of the City Church, Y.M.C.A., 
and general evangelistic effort, and the other for two W.M.A. Missionaries engaged in 
the City work amongst the women. Both of these houses could be built in the City Church 
Compound without further ground having to be obtained, and as a compromise between 
the present arrangement and the new scheme we suggest the foregoing for consideration. 

Y.— CHURCH SELF SUPPORT. 

This topic also formed the basis of an interesting discussion in the Conference, 
and it became evident that here in Shensi in the Missionary Body there is a strong drift 
of opinion towards securing a larger measure of self-support in the Chinese Church. A 
resolution was adopted urging that the I.P.C. should seek to initiate further developments 
in this direction in the districts where the Church had been longest established. Further- 
more;, it was agreed that this matter should be taken up at once with the Chinese Churches 
in Shensi, with a view tO' getting them to take over fuller responsibilities of this kind. We 
were much encouraged by this trend of thought and action, and so far as Shensi is 
concerned we feel that the utmost possible will be done in this direction. It is to be hoped 
that Chinese pastors will soon be found for all the Chinese Churches and Districts in Shensi, 
and the responsibility and development of these Churches made dependent upon Chinese 
rather than upon foreign leaders. 



Other matters of important detail claimed the attention of the Conference, as 
will be seen from the Minutes, but so far as this Report is concerned the foregoing covers 
the main points which need to be reported. It was a happy time of fellowship, and we 
look back on it with pleasure. During the Conference we attended a feast given by the 
Civil Governor in our honour, and were again impressed with the friendly spirit which 
is exhibited by the official class. We left Sian, escorted by Dr. Jones, on December 9th, 
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and our return journey to the Railhead, and thence to Hankow, was accomplished safely 
and rapidly. The Conference, and all that we had seen of the working of the Shensi 
Mission, conspired to fill us with new hopes for the future of this Section of the Society's 
work. Yet at the same time there was left in our minds, and on our heart too, a feeling 
of uneasiness concerning the overburdened state of these brave Missionaries in Shensi. Far 
away there in the interior they are coping with tasks which obviously are too much for 
them, and all this is bound to weigh more heavily because of their remoteness from others 
engaged in similar service nearer the coast. We were compelled to feel that something 
needed urgently to be done in making provision for our Shensi brothers and sisters to 
get away from the Province at least once in two years, both for health reasons and for 
the spiritual and mental stimulus secured through meeting other missionaries and attending 
the Summer Conferences,, which are nowadays such a feature of the missionary life in China. 
Holiday bungalows and travelling facilities are a vital necessity in this connection, and 
reference to this matter will be found in the Report on the I.P.C. We pray that the day 
may come right speedily when here in Shensi our friends will not have to sigh for the 
reinforcements that never seem to come, but weep for joy because of those — foreign .and 
Chinese alike — who have felt the compulsion and impulsion of the Spirit of God and have 
gone to " the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty ! " 
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IV.— THE INTER.PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE. 

January, 1920. 



This United gathering of representatives of the whole China Mission — the third 
of its kind — met in Isman on January 8, 19:^0, and remained in continuous session, save 
for tfie mtervenmg Lord's Day, until January ii. ft may be said to have constituted the 
chmax to the visit of the Deputation. Ali the previous Station and Provincial Confer- 
ences had, m varying degree, been revealing problems and needs which called for the 
consideration of the i<'ield as a whole. Certain common features had made themselves 
apparent as each section .and phase of the China Mission was brought under survey, and 
it the Deputation had had to leave China without such an opportunity for united confer- 
ence as the Inter-Provincial Conference presented, .any value that may attach to their Report 
would have been very materially lessened in importance. At this hnal Conference ideas 
became clarified, perspectives became corrected, and policies became related. The work of 
one area was viewed in the light of other areas, and the necessity of co-ordination, to 
the end that the central purpose might be better served, was recognized in a way that 
would not otherwise have been possible. It was illuminating to observe the growth of this 
process as the Conference proceeded, from day to day. There was no need for such a 
gathering to take place, to evidence the essential and fundamental harmony that exists 
between each section of the China Mission — that was a glorious fact which no Conference 
could make more real. What was promoted, visualized, given new life and meaning, was 
the spirit of unity and co-operation that had been present all along, but which, in the 
press of the individual task, and in the pursuit of the immediate objective, might at any 
time be in danger of losing its vitality. Here, indeed, have we one of the primary reasons 
for the Inter-Provincial Conference, and however far the recent Conference may carry us 
in its conclusions, and whatever may be the ultimate results secured through its operation, 
no hesitation may be felt in declaring that in those days of united praying, thinking and 
planning, the China Mission realized a consciousness of its larger life, such as had not been 
the case before. We would record our most earnest conviction that the Inter-Provincial 
Conference is destined to occupy a pivotal relation in the growth of the China Mission, 
and we believe that the more frequent meetings that it is proposed the Conference shall 
hold is a step calculated to be of the greatest service to the interests of the Society's work 
in China. 

The Minutes of the Conference will reveal the subjects that were discussed at the 
January Meeting, as well as the formal resolutions through which the Conference expressed 
its judgment upon certain large issues. In this report an endeavour will be made to convey 
some idea of the impression made upon the minds of the Deputation by the various discus- 
sions and to indicate their feeling concerning the appeals issued by the Inter-Provincial 
Conference. 

It will be convenient, perhaps, if we follow in this report the order of the of&cial 
Minutes of the Inter-Provincial Conference, and so the first topic which engages our 
attention is : — 

I.— THE FIELD AND ITS OCCUPATION. 

It would be impossible to convey in cold letterpress any adequate conception of 
the extremely important discussion of this subject which held the whole soul of the Confer- 
ence for a considerable period on the second day. There was a frank resolve to face things 
as they are, and to sum up in full the responsibilities of the existing B.M.S. Field. Certain 
plain facts, deduced from the recent life history of the China Mission, shewed that whilst 
there had been a giving up of stations, the Field still retained was staffed by an inadequate 
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and overburdened force. The present situation m Chma made us realize that a policy which 
involved nominal occupation ought not to be pursued any longer, and that the neld which 
was held required to be worked effiiciently and earnestly. The Provincial Conferences had 
already prepared the ground for conclusions of this kind, and the Inter-Provincial Confer- 
ence felt the urgency o± considering whether there were any sections which might be devolved 
upon the Chinese Church or handed over to other Missions, and what was the force needed 
to secure aji effective occupation of the existing Field. 

It was obvious that any thought of withdrawal was profoundly distasteful to the 
representatives of the three Provinces. The seriousness of a policy of this kind was urged 
in grave terms. It was affirmed that no part of the Society's Field in Shantung could be 
surrendered to other Missions. As for Shansi, the facts regarding the Church of the 
Brethren, to which .allusion has been made in a previous section, were recapitulated, and 
our obvious inability to continue to claim Tai Yuan as a single Mission centre, unless we 
strongly reinforced the staff,, was felt by all. In view of the special connections of the 
Mission with the Southern District of the Shansi work, it was urged that no handing 
over to another Mission should be adopted there. Equally was it urged that the call of 
the Northern District was a very strong one, and contained the seeds of a great evangelistic 
success. On the part of Shensi there w.as some opposition to any further retirement from 
the N. Shensi Field, unless any Mission taking over territory could give assurances that 
it would be occupied in a stronger way than was possible for the B.M.S. 

The responsibilities of the whole China Field of the Society were surveyed, and 
the appeal of this axea. — 44 Counties in 8 Provinces, having in all 6 large cities and 
10 millions of people — made sacred as it had been by the toils and tears and blood of so 
many devoted predecessors — was felt by every member of the Conference. Were we in 
this hour of supreme opportunity to speak of retreat? At the same time the saving of the 
people had to be put hrst. Whilst we were talking about " occupation," thousands within 
our own Field, were passing away without Christ in the thousands of villages which were 
dotted all over the separate counties. The occasion was deemed one in which the Inter- 
Provincial Conference should issue a strong appeal, nay, a challenge, to the Home churches 
to supply the needed reinforcements within the next three yesirs. If the Church at home 
could not respond, then the Inter-Provincial Conference ought to be prepared to indicate 
the directions in which retirement should take place. But could that ever be ? Thus the 
Conference proceeded in their discussion of this vital theme, and as we sat with them, and 
listened tO' these men and women speaking of what was deepest and dearest to them in this 
great work for their Lord, our hearts felt strangely moved, and we yearned that the 
Church at home might catch the same vision, and become aflame with the same enthusiasm. 

The possibility of some part of the Field attaining self-support, and becoming 
handed to the care of the Chinese Church, was Ccurefully discussed, particularly as this 
affected the older .areas. The recent big effort of the Shantung Baptist Union toward 
taking over responsibility for the administration and support of the evangelistic work of 
its areas, in addition to the support of the Chinese Pastorate, was welcomed with joy as 
the commencement of a new era in the relation oi the Chinese Church to the work of 
evangelism. Emphasis was laid upon the importance of leading the Church to recognize 
that its primary duty lay in the foregoing direction, and only secondarily in the work of 
education. The Inter-Provincial Conference was strongly insistent upon the adoptu.n of 
measures throughout the entire Mission which would place fuller responsibilities upon the 
Chinese Church, and it appeared evident that the present policy of the Mission was wholly 
in support of this plan. At the same time it was clear that the state of the Church did 
not warrant too immediate expectations, and whilst thankful for the rich promise that is 
held out by the increasing co-operation of the Church, the present responsibility of the Society 
for the Field and its occupation stands as strong as ever. 

Finally the Conference appointed a special Sub-Committee to draw up a Minute 
upon the subject, and this Minute — the most serious finding contained in the Conference 
Minutes — was adopted later by the whole body with unanimity. It will be found in full 
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in an appendix to this report, and claims the most prayerful and careful study. We give 
here some of the most striking facts embodied in the statement : - - 

1. The present force of men missionaries on the China staff is less than it was 

10 years ago. 

2. The present force of 49 men missionaries in the whole China Field includes a 

number of senior men, who inevitably are nearing the time of retirement from 
the Field. 

3. No fewer than a net increase of 37 new missionaries — B.M.S. 12, W.M.A. 13, 

M.M.A. 12 — is required at once simply to maintain the existing work. 

4. To occupy adequately the whole Field at present held by the Society in China, 

about double that number of new missionaries are required. 

5. A challenge should be issued to the Home Churches to furnish at least 50 new 

workers within the next 3 years. 

There are two practical points of view from which an appeal of this kind can 
be regarded : (1) The problem of finding the workers, and (2) the problem of finding the 
means to support both them and their work. Of these two crucial questions the first, in 
our judgment, is infinitely the more important, though there is a very r^l danger that the 
financial difficulty will be held to be so great as hardly to warrant a serious consideration 
of the challenge. We most earnestly hope that an attitude of this kind will not be adopted, 
and that the premier thought and prayer will be given to the problem of finding the workers, 
believing as we do that if they can be discovered the funds will be forthcoming. It may not, 
therefore, be considered out of place if we interpose at this point a few thoughts with 
respect to the kind of candidates that our China Field w,ants at this time. 

The appeal that the Inter-Provincial Conference has issued for so large a reinforcement 
makes it the more vital that every ray of light that can possibly be shed should be cast upKm 
the problem of the selection of those men and women who possess the qualities which are 
requisite for successful service in China. In this, as in every kindred problem, it is quality 
rather than quantity which is the supreme essential. From the physical point of view we would 
stress everything that has been said by others upon the importance oif a high degree of stamina, 
especially that of the nervous system. The individual who has shewn any inability to 
stand severe nervous strain, or who is liable to any nerve disorder, is not suitable for the 
B.M.S. Field in N. China. "Mens sana in corpore sano " appears to have a special relevance 
in this connection. Our insight into the realities of a missionary's life in China has made 
us feel the more inclined to level up the standard rather than lower it. China is a relentless 
discoverer of weak points. 

The question of temperament and disposition is also of immense importance, and 
the individual who p»ossesses a fund of good humour, a faculty for smiling through and 
over diffiicultieSj an aptitude for seeing " the other side " as well as his or her own, a large 
human sympathy, and a willingness to learn as well as .an ability to teach, is, as we seem 
to have gathered, the type of worker that China needs to-day. 

As to educational preparation, it should be the best that can be secured. 

Finally there is the question of spiritual fitness, and here we want to lay emphasis 
upon the tremendous call for men and women who will be strong evangelistic workers. 
Powers of adaptation in presenting the message, and a keen purposefulness in concentrating 
upon the main missionary issue, were never more necessary than at this moment. Is there 
not a need to pray that this challenge from^ China may occasion a repetition in majny of 
our Home Churches of that experience of the early Church recorded in Acts 13 ? 

But now before we refer to the financial problem there is another point of view 
from which to regard this appeal for workers, and that is the question of policy respecting 
the occupation of the Field. It may be, and is, perfectly true that the Field alluded to in 
the Minutes of the Inter-Provincial Conference is inadequately opcupied, and that these 
additional workers are necessary to permit of its proper occupation; but it may be equally 
the case that our own Society is not the only instrument that The Lord would use for the 
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carrying out of this work. Retirement from certain parts and the sliaring of the task with 
otners may be withm the hne oi the Divme ir'urpose. in that event such a handing over of 
territory may not mean a demoralizing retrenchment, but a truer adjustment of the missionary 
forces tor the accomplishment of the one supreme task, ft may, for instance„ mean better 
work for an ofder iVfission to concentrate upon a smaller area, leaving another part of its 
once larger area to give scope for the energies of a younger Mission. That may speif 
enrichment instead ot impoverishment, if we look at the Field and the task as a complete 
whole. We would thus suggest that the possible readjustments of territory which we ventured 
to discuss in previous sections, concerning the Shansi and Shensi spheres of work, may 
be deemed points of policy to be considered in conjunction with the fnter-Provincial 
Conference Appeal. 

In addition there is another question, particularly affecting Shantung, which we 
would like to submit for consideration at this stage, fn that Province we have our oldest 
established work, and largest body of Church members. They are being led, as has been 
seen already, into a growing missionary service, and this is a matter calling for devout 
thanksgiving. It occurs to us, however, whether still more might not be attained in this 
direction by placing upon Chinese workers, trained at the Theological School of the 
University,, the responsibifity for certain definite areas in the four Associations of the Shantung 
Baptist Union. The idea in our minds is to help forward the power of initiative and 
independence in our Chinese brethren, and whilst not withholding adequate foreign super- 
vision, yet keeping that rather in the background, and thrusting forth the trained Chinese 
into those large districts of the Shantung Association which can otherwise only be reached, 
if at all, by a considerably increased foreign force. In such a way we, as a Society, might 
here find one of the possible solutions of the problems arising out of " the Field and its 
occupation." We cannot, of course, expect that the Chinese Church at present could assume 
the financial support of the class of Chinese worker to which we refer in this connection. 
Such a responsibility would need to be met at the start by the Society, but the 
urgency of the need for so many additional foreign missionaries would be lessened, 
and the satisfaction be ours of having contributed both to the promotion of a resourceful 
Chinese Christian leadership and to a more thorough evajigelization of our large Field. 
We suggest that an appeal from the Society to the Theologiccd students at Tsinan for 
volunteers for this distinctive home missionary service might kindle a bright missionary 
flame amongst the students in that College. And we suggest that the Shantung Conference 
might consider in that event handing parts of its Field into the care of such workers. Could 
one of the non-resident centres, for which a resident missionary force has been desired, be 
staffed by a Chinese Force? 

Now if a decision were to be reached in favour of any such handing over and 
devolution as that to which allusion has been made, some lessening in the number of new 
workers, and some reduction in the shape of capital outlay upon buildings, etc., would 
naturally be effected. The Field that would still be ours would, however, be one calling 
for our whole strength, and for its adequate development a good number of new workers 
would be needful. We have endeavoured to arrive at some idea what might be the actual 
net number of new workers that would, under those circumstances, be required in order 
to meet the minimum needs of the Field, and the following suggestions are offered: — 

Shantung (not including the University). 

B.M.S. workers 1 Educ. 

3 Evan. 4 

W.M.A. „ 2 Educ. 

2 Evang. 4 
M.M.A. „ 1 Doctor 

2 Nurses 3 

11 
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Shansi. 

B.M.S. „ 1 Educ. 

1 Evang. 2 

W.M.A. „ 3 Evan. 3 

M.M.A. „ 2 Doctors 

2 Nurses 4 



Shensi. 
B.M.S. „ 1 Educ. 

1 Evang. 2 

W.M.A. „ 1 Evang. 1 

M.M.A. „ 2 Doctors 

2 Nurses 4 



Grand total of new workers needed: — B.M.S. 8 

W.M.A. 8 
M.M.M. 11 
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Now four things require to be said respecting the foregoing suggested summary 
of proposed additional workers. Firstly it is a very bare minimum, below what we fear 
would be considered wise by our friends on the Field. Under no possibility could we 
conceive of the plain and urgent needs of even the reduced areas being appreciably met 
by a less reinforcement, and we say this after msiking as careful a survey of the Field as 
it has been possible to do in the light of our recent experience. 

Secondly it is a calculation guided by the ruling idea that in all parts of the Field 
the pastoral care of the Churches, and the evangelistic work, also in a less degree the 
educational and medical work, will be devolved, to the utmost possible extent, upon Chinese 
workers. 

Thirdly it is not a reinforcement which caji be regarded as giving the scope that 
our missionaries would love to possess for adequately embracing the opportunities of the 
present hour. At the same time, an addition like this would bring great relief to our over- 
burdened staff, and provide for greater efficiency in all the existing departments. 

Fourthly it is suggested only as a net increase, and as the Inter-Provincial Con- 
ference statement has shewn, there are a number of senior workers, now on the staff in the 
3 Provinces, whose retirement, when such occurs, will create gaps that will need to be 
filled. 

Our prayer is that the Society may be guided to a right conclusion. 

There is, however, the second practical problem, i.e., the financial difficulty, and 
we would not wish it to be thought that in the stress that has been laid upon the necessity 
for reinforcements there has been a failure to realize the gravity of the position in which 
the Society is placed by the enormous loss on exchange. This was present in the minds 
of the Inter-Provincial Conference when the appeal was drawn up, and if the situation on 
the Field had not been so precarious it may safely be assumed that the Conference would 
not have made so strong a statement. We ourselves have felt a great degree of hesitation, 
almost amounting to a reluctance, to include in our report such a call for what must seem, 
to those at home upon whom the financial burden rests so heavily, an impossible additional 
obligation. We have paused long before doing it, and it is only after much thought and 
prayer that we add our earnest support to the plea for those new workers within the next 
three years. We quite recognize that, apart from " the mighty arm of God," the financicil 
problem is well nigh insoluble. We fully perceive that unless new sources of help for the 
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Society's funds are opened up, no expectation can be indulged of such an appeal as this 
being responded to from the ordinary funds. The one hope is that when the Home Churches 
come to know how immense are the issues opening out on the China Mission Field in these 
post-war days, how critical is the opportunity, and how almost impossible is the situation 
without the requisite reinforcements, they " will receive courage and strength from God to 
rise to the crisis with their whole membership„ and supply the needs of the Field." 

II.— THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 

If the subject that has just been dealt with claimed the premier place in the mind 
of the Conference, the question of Mission Education came a very good second. What has 
been reported in previous sections will have shewn how almost inevitably this subject had 
to receive the most careful consideration of the Inter-Provincial Conference. The discus- 
sion was initiated by a general summing up of the situation in each of the three Provinces, 
and it was most fortunate that, with one or two notable exceptions whose absence we all 
regretted, the Conference included those missionaries who had come into Urst-hand acquaint- 
ance with the educational work. It is not necessary that we should recapitulate here what 
has already been discussed, but there are certain large considerations which emerged as 
the Inter-Provincial Conference reviewed the Field, and it may be helpful if we state these 
briefly : — 

1. The day in which educational efficiency m the staff, buildings, or equipment of 

our Mission Schools could be regarded only relatively has passed, or is 
passing rapidly away. 

2. A satisfactory response to modern educational requirements necessitates con- 

siderably increased grants for each grade of Schools, esi>ecially the Higher 
Grades. 

3. If the Shantung Christian University is continued on progressive lines, but the 

schools leading up to it inadequately staffed or equipped, an ill-balanced 
and top-heavy educational system will characterize our Mission Education. 

4. A strong and well-educated Christian Church would seem to depend upon the 

provision that we make for educating its membership, especially its leaders. 

5. Higher education, to be justified from the Mission point of view, must be 

staffed well, in order to maintain personal contact between Teacher and 
Student. 

6. The question of self support is a complicated one, due to a variety of causes, 

including amongst others the free Government Schools, the increased cost 
of materials and of running expenses, and the poverty of the large majority 
of the members of the Christian Church. 

The Conference was naturally brought back to primary issues in a discussion of 
this kind. Why did we as a Mission carry on education? Obviously the position is 
different to-day from what it was in the early days of the Mission. Then the M'siionaries 
were the pioneers in giving the benefits of modern learning to the Chinese children, 
especially to the sons and daughters of the members of the Church. To-day Government 
Schools have come into active operation, and in the course of things must be the ultimate 
means whereby the Chinese people will obtain their education. Has the stage been reached 
when the Mission can pass over the work of education to the Government and concentrate 
solely upon the spiritual welfare of the Chinese. In considering such a problem it needs 
to be remembered that many believe in education as a form of religious propaganda. This 
is notably the case with American Missions, which have, as has been pointed out, laid much 
more store by this aspect of missionary effort than have most British Missions. We may 
perforce be faced with three alternatives — to carry on a policy of establishing schools 
wherever there are Christians, or to give over the work of education to Government, or to 
concentrate upon a few schools and do them well. 
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This last alternative was very fully discussed, and the difficulties of applying this 
method to the case of the Lower Primary Schools (young children) were fully appreciated. 
If they were to be made few in number, so that they might be model schools, then they 
could only serve the children of the few places where they existed, unless boarding 
facilities were provided, the wisdom of which was questioned by some. Yet to raise all 
the existing Lower Primary Schools to the standard of efficiency was seen to be beyond 
the bounds of practicability. The Higher Primary and Middle Schools, in all cases boarding 
schools, could have the policy of concentration applied to them in a far easier manner. 
This led on to the question whether Lower Primary Education should not be gradually 
left to Government and the Mission concentrate upon a few Higher Primary and Middle 
Schools, making these model institutions, and drawing the pupils from the Government 
Schools. As a corroUary to this it was felt that the Sunday School system — at present only 
in its embryonic stage — should be developed. In that case, however, buildings would still 
be needed, which are not at present in being, except in a very few places. Moreover, it was 
stated that Sunday Schools in China could not be voluntary at present. It had to be 
admitted that the evangelistic value of the Lower Primary Schools depended, in the main, 
upon the teachers, ,and at present it seemed very doubtful whether this went very far, at 
any rate in a large number of the Schools. Did it not appear as if the work of the Missionary 
Society began at the Higher Primary stage, and was not that the period when we might 
hope to attain a maximum of missionary result from our educational work ? 

llie question of hoistels in connection with Government Schools and Colleges was 
considered, but judging from experience it seemed that opposition was likely to be 
encountered from the educational authorities if such were started. 

One thing became very plain, and that was the necessity for some clear policy to 
be formulated which would co-ordinate the educational work of the different Provinces. 
As things stood, there was no such co-ordination, and the Inter-Provincial Conference had 
met at a time when it might serve a most useful purpose in this direction. Accordingly a 
special Sub-Committee was appointed to enquire into the educational problem, and report at 
a later stage. Their report was very closely examined by the whole body, and, as amended, 
will be found in an Appendix to this Report. The salient features of the report may be 
stated as follows : — 

(1) Schools of each grade to be carried on in each Province, but no school subsi- 

dised from Mission Funds, unless it is thoroughly efficient and has a properly 
qualified teacher, or teachers, in charge. 

(2) Inefficient Lower Primary Schools to be closed, and a few centrally located 

schools (with provision for boarding) established as model schools. The 
staffing, building, and equipment to be in every way better than existing 
Government Schools. 

(3) Emphasis to be placed upon a few Higher Primary Schools established in 

central resident stations, and entrance into these opened to pupils of Lower 
Primary Government Schools. 

(4) English to be a subject of instruction throughout the whole Higher Primciry 

course. 

(5) The last two years of the Middle School to offer optional Normal training 

courses for prospective Village School Teachers. 

(6) The Middle Schools in each Province to be linked up with the Shantung Chris- 

tian University, the entrance examination of the University being regarded 
as the final examination of the Middle School. 

(7) Tuition fees to be charged in all the Schools, in addition to fees for board. 

(8) A minimum staff of two men and four women needed for this educational work 

in each Province. 

(This involves an increase of 4 B.M.S. and 7 W.M.A. workers for 
educational work in China, apart from the University. This need has 
been included in the figures given under " The Field and its Occupa- 
tion.") 
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(9) A total additional allocation of M.$16,UO0.0'0 per annum needed to carry this 

policy into effect. 

(10) A large capital expenditure to be incurred in providing new School buildings. 
There are two pwints of view from which the foregoing summary of the educational 

scheme of the Inter-Provincial Conference can be regarded. One is that of policy, and the 
other that of finance. 

As far as the policy is concerned, those of us who sat in the Inter-Provincial Confer- 
ence and listened to the discussion, coming as this did as the climax to all that we had 
seen and heard, have no question whatever in our minds as to its essential soundness, save 
only in the minor point as to the provision of boarding facilities in the Model Lower 
Primary Schools, the wisdom of which is doubtful. We believe the scheme to be a right 
handling of the problem, and that it is calculated to secure a maximum evangelistic emd 
educational efficiency, both for the Mission and for the Church. The stress on English 
in the Higher Primary Schools will bring a resultant gain at a later stage and prove an 
attractive asset for this course. The provision of Normal training in the Middle Schools 
will pave the way for meeting one of the most serious needs of the existing Lower Primary 
Schools, as well as mean that the Mission Middle Schools will be a source from whence 
trained Christian teachers will be found for non-Mission Schools. The forging of a new 
link between the Shantung Christian University and the Schools in each Province will weld 
together our whole educational work as it has never been done before. The stipulation 
regarding tuition fees is a distinct step towards the realization of full local support, which 
will be brought materially nearer by the policy here outlined. And the increased staff of 
educational missionaries that is asked for will enable the Mission to ensure better and more 
continuous education in, and superintendence of, all the Schools. The policy should ensure 
for the Mission and the Church in the China Field an actual Christian leadership in educa- 
tional work, the influence of which cannot easily be measured. 

Turning to the other consideration, that of Finance, we must confess to .an appre- 
ciation of the very great seriousness of these proposals. It cannot be questioned that they 
involve a grave increase in the responsibilities of the Society, and at a moment when any 
advance is, humanly, almost out of the question. This was fully realized by the Inter- 
Provincial Conference, and it was frankly admitted that no hope could be entertained of 
securing the additional allocation from the ordinary funds of the Society. Indeed, if it 
had been thought that those funds were the one and only possibility whereby help might 
be obtained for this educational work, any such discussion as we have reported would have 
been almost academic. In thinking over the financial aspect of this problem there arose, 
however, the question whether such a work as this, involving as it does an outlay upon 
an enterprise directed to the giving of sound education, in a Christian mould and setting, 
to the young life of China, might not enlist the special sympathy of a new class of Missionary 
supporter. Nearly two decades ago the Society started an Auxiliary to promote the 
efficiency of its medical work, and we rejoice to-day over what has been made possible 
through that step. Our educational work is in need of iust such assistance ; and if a work 
for the sick, having at its heart the evangelistic quest for souls, opened up a fresh vein 
of interest, hitherto untapped, is it altogether too much to hope that a sister work, withal 
for the mind, might not tap a new stratum of potential support? At any rate we who have 
seen something of the educational work and have, we hope, caught something of the vision 
which fills the mind and heart of those engaged in it. cannot forbear embodying this sugges- 
tion in our report. There may be a better means of attaining the desired end ; but if not, 
then before the proposals are negatived on financial grounds, we would venture to enquire 
whether at least the new and special educational need might not be made known. 

There is also another element in the case which may be deemed worthy of thought. If 
the Schools are placed upon a thoroughly efficient basis, and, as a part of the policy, local 
co-operation and support be cultivated, it would seem possible that in a decade a sufficient 
body of Chinese might be made so aware of the advantages of Christian Education as to 
then take on the main, if not the whole burden of such education. We discussed this point 
in China, and it is believed that we are not rash in expressing this hope. 
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At the same time we feel that one of the main planks in the Mission educational 
platform is that we do this work as a distinct form of Missionary propaganda. Christian 
education, entered intO' with efficiency and earnestness, may mean one of the greatest avenues 
into the soul of China, may do much in redeeming it for Our Lord. Surely, then, in days like 
these, there might be found a sufficient number of friends who would stand at the back of this 
enterprise for the next ten years ! 

III.— THE TRAINING OF EVANGELISTS. 

It will not be difficult to understand, in view O'f the reports of discussions in the 
Provincial Conferences, how one of the most important questions which came up at the 
Inter-Provincial Conference was the training of Chmese Evangelists. Everywhere the need 
for these workers had been emphasized. Everywhere the lament had been heard that so 
many of the present evangelists were uneducated, and unfit for responsibility. Everywnere 
the lack of proper provision for training this class of worker had been urged. Accordingly 
the Conference manifested the keenest eagerness to discover ways and means whereby this 
admitted need might most wisely be met. The discussion that took place revealed a concensus 
of agreement as to the necessity of securing well-trained men. 

So many of the existing evangelists do not read, nor seem to have any stimulus 
to read, and there is literally no organised medium in our Mission for training an 
adequate number of the class of men who would become efficient country evangelists. 
Would a Summer School or regular Bible School meet the need ? The Minute of the 
Shantung Conference in favour of men who had not had a full Middle School course being 
trained during so many months in the year, was discussed, and some considered that this would 
tend to the lowering of the standard of the evangelistic staff. 

Strong adverse opinion was expressed to a method which involved a two years' 
Bible School Course for the non-University type of evangehst. These men, it was urged, 
had not the power to assimulate for a long course, and the wiser alternative of taking an 
earnest individual Church member and giving him a six weeks' course of training twice 
a year, and then starting him off as a country evangelist, was commended. Such a worker 
neither excluded the voluntary worker nor the higher type of trained evangelist required 
for special areas. This plan was aptly described as the Bible Class method, .as opposed 
to the Bible School alternative, and it was affirmed that the former produced the better type 
of worker. Moreover, the latter meant adding another Institution. It was pointed out that 
men of the kind which needed this training were those who were converted at the age of 
30 or 40, and who did not possess a Mission School education. They may have had a 
Chinese classical education, and were often material out of which came successful 
evangelists. 

A feeling found expression to the effect that many of the Church members were not 
doing their duty in this matter of evangelisation. They needed to be stimulated in this 
respect and to^be encouraged by the fact that many Christians were brought into the Church 
by unpaid Church members — voluntary evangelists. 

A special Sub-Committee explored this subject, and their report, which was adopted, 
contained the following speci&c features : — 

1. That the Theological School of the Shantung Christian University should be 

made the one centre for Theological training for the 3 Provinces, and that 
students from Shansi and Shensi should be placed upon the same financial 
footing as those from Shantung. 

2. That the evangelistic staff of the Mission should be recruited, as far as possible, 

from graduates of this University. 

3. That a training class for country evangelists should be started in each Province 

on the lines alluded to above. The training at this class to be given, in 
the m.ain, by Chinese theological teachers under the supervision of a foreign 
missionary. The training to consist of two six-weekly courses, each year, 
for a total period of five years ; in between which courses those under training 
should go out to do practical evangelistic work. 
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It will be observed that this Scheme centralizes the full theological training for 
our whole Field in Tsinan, and at the same time makes a most distinct step m the way 
of opemng up facilities for training, in each Province, to the non- University type of 
iivangelist. 

lY.— WOMEN'S WORK. 

No emphasis is too strong to lay upoin tiie immense need for promoting the women's 
side of our work in China. In previous sections allusions have been made to some of the 
specific needs of the >ield in this direction, and the consideration that was given to this 
subject at the Inter-Provincial Conference revealed how widely the work for women influenced 
that for men. The Conference urged that special steps be taken to appeal to women 
students in Britain for volunteers, and those of us who have seen the need for the most 
highly trained and most truly consecrated women that our Churches can give, support the 
plea with all our hearts. It will be of interest to point out that the Inter-Provincial Confer- 
ence supported equality being given to men and women Church members in China, and 
the admission of women to otiice in the Church. The Conference further advised that 
Bible Classes for the training oi women evangelists should be commenced in each Province. 

Y.— MEDICAL MISSIONS. 

This phase of the work of the Society received very full and careful consideration 
at the Inter-Provincial Conference, and a discussion was initiated by a survey of the present 
position of our Medical work in each Province. This shewed a very serious situation. 
Including the University Hospital at Tsinan, there are 7 Hospitals in connection with the 
Society in China, and of these the Conference were reminded that only two had been in 
the possession of their medical missionary staff upon the occasion of the visit of the 
Deputation. One was in the charge of two Tsinan graduates, one in the charge of a 
European nursing sister, three hospitals were closed (though in two of them dispensary 
work was being carried on by two unqualified medical assistants) ; one of these hospitals 
required rebuilding, two others needed considerable equipment before they could be con- 
sidered satisfactory, and one was only partially completed. 

Concerning the China Medical Missionaries oi the Society, there was a total strength 
of 12, including the latest assignments. Of these, one was anticipating early retirement, 
two were on furlough, two were on the Medical School staff, five were shortly arriving on 
the Field as probationers, and only two were in ordinary station hospital work. Only one 
of this list was a woman doctor. 

On the nursing side there were 6 nursing sisters on the China staff, of whom one 
was on furlough, one due at once for furlough, two on the staff of the University Hospital, 
and only two in ordinary station work. 

It was manifest that the work of our China Medical Missions was in a most critical 
state, a fact which the Inter-Provincial Conference acutely realized. The needs of the 
different Provinces had shewn that there was a call for some 8 additional doctors and 6 
or more Nurses. 

A fourfold classification was made of the medical stations: — 

(a) Those in capital cities — the Provincial bases, Tsinan, Tai Yuan, Sian. It 

was held that these must be adequately staffed and equipped, and that it 
would be a wejukness to open fresh medical missions before this was done. 

(b) Those in important centres — long established, Tsing Chow, Chowtsun. It was 

agreed that these centres should be regarded as the next in importance. 

(c) Those in newer centres calling for more pioneer work, San Yuan, Tai Chow. 

(d) Centres not yet opened up — Peichen, Poshan, Hsinchow. 

The important question of utilizing the Tsinan Medical Graduates was considered, 
and equally the problem of self-support. 
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As the discussion proceeded, it was noticeable how clear recognition was given to 
the change in emphasis that had come over the basal arguments for Medical Missions on our 
China I'leld. Origmzdly the ideas had been to break down hostility and prejudice, and 
to relieve sickness. In a measure that w.as becoming increasingly true, the need for medicaJ 
missions on the former ground was passing away. This agency was, however, essential, 
because of two other motives : firstly to make the message of Christianity a complete one, 
and secondly to make medical mission work indigenous. To attain these ends it was urged 
that the type of Medical Mission work that we carry on must be a high one. We must 
have hospitals in which there was careful and thorough diagnosis and ef&cient treatment. 
Our force must be wisely distributed, and Chinese co-operation and support must be 
developed. In regard to the latter point it was agreed with unanimity that the formation 
of Joint Chinese and Foreign Hospital Committees should be undertaken, and that the interest 
of the charitably disposed, both within and without the Church, should be secured on behalf of 
the work. 

The discussion temiinated with the appointment of a special Sub-Committee to 
bring in a Minute upon the work of Medical Missions, and this in its final form will be 
found in an Appendix to^ this Report. It embodies the guiding lines of a sound policy in the 
development of this phase of the work in China, and we trust that tne M.M. A. will be prepared 
to do all in their power tO' provide the men and wemen, and the means to carry the scheme into 
full and successful fruition. The proposals, it will be observed, include suggestions for 
the apjK)intment of Business Managers — " Christian business men who would be prepared to 
take an active part in the evangelistic work of the hospital." 

YL- CHINESE CHURCH UNION. 

The Inter-Provincial Conference listened to a very interesting account of the Union 
Movement that was proceeding in China. There was unanimous opinion almost everywhere 
that federation of the Churches was not enough and that organic union must be sought, 
though this must give local autonomy — e.g., each Church must be free to decide upon the 
mode of baptism. It appeared that a Union of the Presbyterian Churches was already 
secured, and that this allowed (1) autonomy to the local Church, and (2) autonomy to the 
district, with an annual General Assembly, which was constituted. The credal bcLsis was 
that of the AjKistles' Creed. Communicants were received from all the Churches in the Union. 
There was now a movement that other bodies unite, and a Joint Committee was working 
on this subject, composed of Foreign and Chinese representatives of the L.M.S., A.B.C.F.M., 
and other Missions. 

The Conference was cordially in support of this Union policy, and not only agreed 
to the principle, but appointed delegates to the above Joint Committee. It was felt that 
as a first step there should be union between the Baptist Churches of our 3 Provinces. It 
was further expressed that there should be a greater comity between the Churches working 
in a given Province. Allusion was made to the fact that in Canton all the Chinese Churches 
were now working in a Union Church. The Peking Churches were discussing the same 
step at that very time. The Union proposed was not doctrinal, but unity on all matters 
of common work, and may include interchange of Pastors and Evangelists. 

We venture to think that the Society will be thankful to hear of this drawing 
together of the Chinese Christian Churches, and that they will support heartily the action 
of the Inter-Provincial Conference in appointing delegates on the Joint Committee which 
is enquiring into the possibility of achieving a larger union. 

YII.— CHURCH SELF-SUPPORT. 

Another very vital subject that formed the basis of a most important discussion 
in the Inter-Provincial Conference was that of the Chinese Church — its spiritual state, its 
leadership, and the prospects of self support. From what had been observed in the visits 
that the Deputation had paid to the different Church centres it had seemed, as has already 
been stated, that .all was not as healthy as it should be in these directions. Moreover, it 
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was obvious that there were different schools of thought as to the cause of this. Some 
held that the Church was not spiritually ready for that forward movement which was desired, 
that the widespread lack of a knowledge of the Word of God occasioned through the 
inability to give instruction to that large number of enquirers and Christians who were 
illiterate lay at the root of much of ttiat want of spiritual energy which was lamented. 
Others felt that the Church was suffering because more responsibility had not been placed 
upon it, and that the Chinese Ctiristians needed this stimulus in order to realize their 
duty. 

All this compelled attention, especially at a time when the " China for Christ " 
Movement had just been launched. Should a policy be adopted ot deliberately handing 
over parts of the Field to the Chinese Church ? Should the course be followed of making 
the Church responsible for the evangelistic work, and the Society work only through the 
Church ? 

The discussion brought out some most interesting facts. Turning to Shantung, 
it was pointed out tliat the Stiantung Baptist Union had gone a good way, in at least 'Z 
Associations, to raise their share ot the proposed Sustentation fund, referred to in the 
Minutes of the June, 1919, Conference, by this it had been resolved, in order to multiply 
the number of Chinese Pastors, and increase their totally inadequate salary, to start a local 
Fund of $5,000, and 'recommend that the B.M.S. raise a similax fund to add to this" 
such latter contribution from the Society being " not more tnan dollar for dollar raised 
locally." Already over $2,000 had been raised by the local Baptist Union, but the B.M.S., 
it was said, had not done more than approve the principle. It was urged that a challenge 
from the Home Society of giving $5,000 if the Church found $5,000 would have a great 
effect on the Field, and this was pressed very earnestly. It was strongly felt that the 
provision of such means whereby the Chinese Pastors were increased in number, and the 
too extensive districts, now in charge of individual Pastors, subdivided, so as to enable 
the Pastors to give more time and thought to the teaching of the Church, and to the leading 
of their people in evangelistic enterprise, was one o fthe most essential ways of stimulating 
and advancing the Church. We hope that the Society may be able to see their way to render 
the help that is desired. 

Since this action had been initiated by the Shantung Conference another step had 
been taken in the direction of the Cnurch in Shantung taking over the evangelistic work 
of its area (see the December, 1919, Conference Minutes). This message from Shantung 
impressed the Inter-ProvinciaJ Conference as an inspiring indication of the way forward, 
and the question was raised whether such a policy should be adopted for the whole Field. 

Passing to Shensi, allusion was made to the special minute of the Shensi Confer- 
ence of December, 1919, whereby the attention of ttie Inter-Provincial Conference was 
desired to the importance of promoting the self-support of the Church. It was asked : 
What is the scope of self-support ? Was it to include Pastoral support, plus the support 
of evangelistic work of the Church area ? Or was it in addition to involve the support of 
the Schools ? It w.as emphasized that more of Church and evangelistic work could be 
supported if the Churches were freed from more of the responsibility for School work. 
At present, for instance, there are 40 Lower Primary Schools in Shensi to whose support 
the B.M.S. gives a total grant of $400 a year, whereas the total expense is $1,200 a year. 
Will the Society say to the Church in effect : " You support .all your Pastors and maintain 
the evangelistic work, and we will find the support necessary for the School work ? " 
Reference was made to the Independent Church in Sianfu, which it was said attracts a better 
class of people than our own Baptist Church does, though they have a poor building, and 
as has been said, are largely led by people connected with our work. The plea was made 
that we should get in front of this Independent Church Movement, and shew that the inde- 
pendency is regarded by us as a victory and not a defeat. This Church has recently called 
a Shantung man, trained at Tsinan, to be its Pastor. The Baptist Churches in Shensi have 
5 Pastors, all local men, two of them trained at Tsing Chow. Of the five, two are 
supported by the Church, and 3 partly so. 
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The Shansi report was to the effect that there were no Chinese Pastors at all in 
that part ot the Field, a statement that was made with the most profound regret by the 
Shansi delegates. The position was ascribed largely to a lack ot Schools, it was felt 
that an effort must be made to " grow " their own Pastors, but this means that there can 
be no likelihood of men as Pastors for some years. If this pointed to the Shansi Churches 
remaining without Pastors for that time, it would impose a severe handicap on the Church, 
and the question was raised whether Shantung men could not be used. It was thought 
that the Provincial feeling, strong as it might be, was not insuperable; .and the tact 
that a Shantung Medical like Dr. ^fuan had won his way in Shansi suggested possibilities 
in that direction. The Shansi delegates expressed their willingness to welcome good men 
as Pastors from Tsinan, if they could be sent. 

The discussion was then wound up by renewed emphasis being laid upon the essential 
principle that the support of Pastors and Evangelistic work should go together. It was 
utterly unsound that the former should be undertaken by the Church, and the latter left 
to the Mission. Such a situation tended to lessen the obligation on the part of the Church 
to evangelize their non-Christian fellow countrymen. 

A special Sub-Committee was appointed to investigate the subject, and the extremely 
important report that was brought in will be found as an appendix to this Report. It 
established the principle of pastoral support as a primary obligation, and advised the adoption 
of measures directed toward the assumption of responsibility for evangelistic work on the part 
of the Church. 

We would like to add here a word of testimony to the several instances of con- 
spicuous loyalty and devotion to the service of the Church which have marked the record 
of our Chinese fellow labourers in the Gospel. We have been inspired by meeting them, 
and been humbled too as we have heard what some of them have given up in the shape of 
worldly prospects for the sake of the Church. And if some are different, and occasion 
sorrow by a low type of Christian living, is it not the same in the Home Church ? Realizing 
this, and the far less advantages of our brothers and sisters in the Church in China, let 
us pray for them the more. 

YIIL— MISSIONARIES' ALLOWANCES. 

During the Conference a discussion took place upon the subject of Missionaries' 
allowances. It arose out of the letter which had been sent out by the Society in October, 
1919, and it became quickly evident that this generous action was most keenly appreciated. 
In view of the terrible exchange, the step that the Society had taken was thought to be all 
the more noble, and the Committee would feel gratified could they have heard what was 
voiced in the Conference. It was, however, obvious that, in view of the rise in the cost 
of living, the action of the Society was very timely in the way of relieving many a 
missionary of financial embarrassment. Those of us who had come into first-hand touch 
with living in China, and been made aware of the present-day cost of essentials, have no 
doubt as to the need that the Society's action has met. In Shensi, to mention but one 
instance, the wages of carpenters and masons have gone up 300 per cent, or more, which 
will afford some idea of the rise in the cost of living. Coal in the same Province has 
. gone up 100 per cent., and equally so in Shantung, and other things pari passu. In face of 
all this the Conference were, however, loath to accept the proposed addition from the 
Committee in view of the serious drain that all this, plus the loss on exchange, must mean 
to the Society. This we feel should be said, as it most truly represents the concern that 
is felt by the whole body of missionaries for the Society in these critical days. Had 
there been a way of meeting the clear need, without adding to the Society's obligations, 
it was manifest that none would have been gladder than these brave men and women. 

Two special points were brought forward, and are referred to in the Minutes of 
the Inter-Provincial Conference. 

The first was in regard to the single women missionaries. It was felt that they 
should receive the same allowances as the single men missionaries, and after gathering what 
observations we have been able to glean, we are persuaded that this is not only a matter 
of principle, but one of need. 
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The second was in regard to the allowances of married probationers. It was made 
evident that the married probationer missionary is in a position of very serious difficulty 
if his allowance is no higher than £200. He has the same cost of living to face as other 
missionaries, and in certain respects, as a newcomer, is in a more trying position than those 
who have been longer on the Field. At the same time it was recognized that until his 
language study was completed he was not in full service, .and it was considered in every 
way desirable that some distinction should be maintained between the full missionary and 
the probationer. Accordingly the plea was made that married probationers should receive 
a standard allowance of £220 instead of £200. Along with this came up the case of 
married probationers who, by reason of special duties for which they may have been appointed 
and which may need their immediate services, may be debarred from the usual opportunities 
of language study. It was recognized that such cases are very occasional, but they do 
occur, and the plea was urged that such probationers should not have to suffer by reason 
of their inability to secure the usual facilities for language study. The desire was expressed 
that they might be placed on the same financial level as the ordinary class of married 
probationer. 

The Minute re the Chinese workers' allowances will doubtless be made clear to the 
Field by the Committee. 

IX -MISSION FINANCE. 

The section of the Minutes of the Inter-Provincial Conference under this heading 
contains three important matters, to which specific allusion should be made. 

1. The recommendation concerning the Associated Mission Treasurers. 

In view of what is contained in the report upon our visit to Shanghai, 
it is unnecessary that we should do more here than draw attention to the 
fact that this matter was specially considered by a Sub-Committee of the 
Inter-Provincial Conference, including representatives of each Province, and 
the Treasurers of two of the Provinces. The Conference recognized the 
advantages that would accrue by the B.M.S. being in this Association, but 
they felt that they could not endorse such action being taken at the cost 
of losing one of the present missionaries from either Province. We hope 
that the information previously given upon this matter may be of help in 
leading, the Society to a wise conclusion, and we again express the thought 
that the step, if taken, might possibly become a co-operative one of the 
L.M.S. and B.M.S. 

2. The proposal that one-eighth of the total personal allowance mav be drawn 

in sterling and seven-eighths in dollars. 

During the discussion that took place in the Inter-ProvincicJ Conference 
upon financial matters, it became clear that there was some confusion in the 
minds of the missionaries concerning the interpretation of the ten-dollar 
rate that the Society has so generously granted. Was it to be taken that 
the allowance could be drawn in full in dollars ? Or was it to be understood 
that only the sum expended in China was to be so drawn, and the moneys 
needed for London payments first deducted in sterling ? It was manifest 
that a conscientious difficulty was being faced here, and some clear ruling 
was desired. Moreover, the circumstances of individual missionaries differed. 
Some had hardly any London payments ; others had material obligations to 
meet there. It then became known that the L.M.S. had had to face a similar 
need to define the situation under a maintained rate of exchange, and that 
they had decided it by allowing a fixed sum of £50 to be drawn in sterling, 
and the rest in dollars. A decision of this kind was considered by the Inter- 
Provincial Conference to be one which would be helpful in clearing up the 
conscientious difficulty felt by some missionaries, and at the same time fair 
to the Society's interests. It was concluded, however, that instead of fixing 
an arbitrary sterling amount which could be drawn in sterling in London, 
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it would be better to make the proportion one-eighth of the total personal 
allowance. The sole exception to this to be in the case of those who needed 
their full personal allowance in China. They, it was felt, should be allowed 
to draw their full sum in dollars. If this recommendation were to be endorsed 
by the Committee, then it was understood that all overdrafts on personal 
accounts would be carried forward in dollars. 

We report this finding to the Society„ and would only add that it seemed 
evident from the discussion in the Inter-Provincial Conference that such a 
ruling as is suggested above would clear up a good deal of confusion in 
the minds of some of our friends, would meet the case of the average man, 
and conserve the Society's interests. 

3. The transmission of private contributions for the work of individual missionaries. 
The request that donations of this kind shall be advised out to the Field 
Treasurer, and paid out at the average rate of exchange, does not call for 
any special comment. We would wish, however, to lay emphasis upon the 
stipulation of the Inter-Provincial Conference " that the expenditure of such 
funds must be subject to the general rule that all the work of the Mission 
shall be in harmony with the policy agreed upon by the several Confer- 
ences." It appeals to us that such a finding should be upheld by the Home 
Committee to the end that all ambiguity may be removed. 

X.— TERMS OF SERVICE. 

The recommendation to the effect that the first term of service in China should be 
six years is one which we venture to hope will receive the sympathetic consideration of the 
Society. From all that could be gathered, we are impelled to the conclusion that the 
first term of missionary service on the Foreign Field is usually attended with a special 
strain which does not apply so particularly to subsequent periods. To begin with, there 
is the leaving home, with all that it means; then there is the period of language study, 
which has difficulties all its own, and along with which is coupled becoming acclimatized 
to a new climate. Then comes the start of the actual work, and the experiences attendant 
thereto. Often before long the new missionary discovers a need for some further aspect 
of preparation which can be secured at home. And by the end of six years he is physically, 
mentally and spiritually in need of a change to the home-land, which, if secured then, may- 
prevent his getting exhausted and stale. Probably a .l5-months' absence from the Field is 
all that need be taken. In making this recommendation the Inter-Provincial Conference 
was well aware that it involved extra money being spent in travelling expenses, but when 
that is fully allowed for, our sincere opinion is that a first-term missionary is usually in 
need of his furlough by the close of the sixth year,, or at most 6| years, and that a furlough 
taken then is the truest economy both for the work and the worker. 

XL— FURLOUGH STUDY. 

The importance of furlough study in the eyes of the Inter-Provincial Conference 
was evident, and this re-affirmation of the opinion expressed at the previous meeting was 
very clear and emphatic. There is at the same time the undoubted difficulty of combining 
this with the claims of deputation work, and the necessity for rest and change. Yet we 
know enough of the Society to realize that here again the furlough missionary may count 
without misgiving upon the sympathetic consideration of the Committee. In the discussion 
that took place on this point reference was made to the Y.M.C.A. plan, whereby the period 
of furlough was said to be divided into three portions — one-third was reserved for special 
furlough study; another third left free for the man's own use in rest and recreation; and 
the final third applied for the purposes of deputation or other Y.M.C.A. work. The Inter- 
Provincial Conference were of the opinion that facilities for study should be open to all 
missionaries and not only to those who may be specially engaged in educational work. 
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XII— LANGUAGE STUDY. 

E.arly in the sittings of the Conference a Sub-Committee was appointed to consider 
the language regulations, and this Body, comprising the B.M.S. Language Board, with the 
addition of a lady member, gave mose careful thought to certain questions that had been 
raised upon this subject. The result of their deliberations will be found in the Inter- 
Provincial Conference Minutes, but the following summary discloses the main proposals that 
were advocated. 

(1) That all probationers should commence their language studies with at least 

two, and possibly three, terms in the Peking Language School, and the first 
year Course of study for B.M.S. Missionaries be identical with that of the 
School. Everything that was said from the point of view of examiners and 
past students emphasized the wisdom of this recommendation, which was 
adopted unanimously. It was agreed that the decision whether the third 
term should be spent at the School should be made by the member of the 
Examining Board in the new missionary's Province, in consultation with the 
Provincial Advisory Committee. 

(2) That the second .and third years' courses should be modified. The revised 

syllabus for both these years is given in the Conference Minutes. 

(3) That the course for single ladies should be identical with that of the men 

for all three years, provided only that in the case of ladies not engaged 
in educational work, the third year's course should be optional. 

(4) That the first year's course for married ladies should be identical with the 

Peking School course, with certain exemptions,, and the second year be a 
modified course of the B.M.S. second year's study. 

(5) That the first and second year's course for medical missionaries should be 

identical with the plan for ordinary B.M.S. workers, and the third year 
course omitted. 
(6) That the first year's course for nurse missionaries should be identical with 
the ordinary course, and the second year's modified by the substitution of 
one book. 

(7) That the Fiancees of missionaries should spend a year in language study and 
take the first year's examination at a language school before marriage, and 
such financial provision made as shall enable this to be done. 

The Inter-Provincial Conference referred to the Minute on this 
subject adopted at the previous meeting in 1915, and we feel that too 
much stress cannot be laid upon this point. We understand that this 
stipulation is in practice in the consular service, and it seems most neces- 
sary that it should become the habitual practice in our own Society. If 
at any time a fiancee could not be sent to Peking, the Nanking Language 
School could be utilized. The financial point referred to by the Inter- 
Provincial Conference will, we feel sure, be recognised. 

In view of what has been said respecting the Peking Language School in the report 
upon our visit to Peking, we need no add more here, save express the hope that the above 
proposals may receive the endorsement of the Society. 

XIII.— THEOLOGICAL READING 

Amongst other matters, the question of new missionaries being sent out to the 
Field to complete a. course of theological reading whilst engaged in language study was 
discussed. It arose out of a special resolution of the Shantung Conference. The impossibility 
of such reading being carried through satisfactorily was urged from the standpoint of 
missionaries and probationers alike. And if it were attempted it might lead to men being 
subsequently moved into evangelistic work for which they had not been properly trained. 
General evangelistic work called most emphatically for proper preparation at home. Specialized 
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work of a business nature, which was needed at the present day, was in a different category. 
Men for that type of woxk did not need to receive a theological course. The Conference 
was unanimously of opinion that aJl theological preparation should be completed before 
candidates came to the Field, whether that course of study covered the full or an abridged 
scheme. 

XIY.— HOLIDAY BUNGALOWS. 

It may have been gathered from the report upon our visit to Shensi that one of 
the needs that we felt impressed upon our minds was that of holiday bungalows where 
missionaries could go for their holiday periods, without having to face the very serious expense 
that had to be incurred in securing ordinary accommodation either at the coast or at the 
other health resorts. We became aware that the expenses of those vacations„ which on more 
grounds than those of physical health, needed to be taken by our missionaries, was an 
almost insuperable hindrance in several cases. In consequence, the taking of a holiday was 
frequently honoured more by the breach than by the observance, and men and women, 
especially in the interior provinces, missed this very salutary periodical break in their 
work. We learned that several Societies made provision for their missionaries in the shape 
of holiday bungalows, owned by the Mission, at health resorts, e.g., L.M.S. and C.I.M. 
The Canadian Presbyterian Mission insist upon their missionaries taking an annual holiday, 
and make a special allowance towards the expense. As we pondered this matter, we felt 
what a boon it would be if the Society were in possession of some half-dozen furnished 
bungalows at different health centres, which could be rented to the Missionaries at a nominal 
rent, sufficient to cover the upkeep expenses. Not only would this bring a health benefit 
within the reach of many a missionary who otherwise would be debarred from taking a 
regular holiday, but our missionaries would be enabled to enjoy in greater measure the 
spiritual benefits of the Conferences that are now being held each year in most of the health 
resorts. 

When this subject came up at the Inter-Provincial Conference, it was generally felt 
to be a timely one. Grateful appreciation was expressed at the action of the Society in 
making a special allowance to cover cart hire from Sian to the rail-head, which was of the 
greatest help. It became clear, however, that this did not cover all the expenses ; there was 
the long railway journey to the coast. Moreover, the allowance was only made so as to 
permit of a mid-term holiday away from the Province. There was a feeling expressed that 
all the Provinces should be on the same footing, and the holiday travel expenses of mis- 
sionaries in the interior Provinces so assisted as to bring them on to the same plane as the 
missionaries of Shantung. It was agreed that any plan which would mean the provision 
of holiday homes would be a great gain, and the subject was referred to a special Sub- 
Committee. Later in the Conference this Body reported, and this finding is recorded 
in the Minutes of the Conference. 

The substance of this report was that an endeavour should be made to secure such 
special gifts from interested friends as would permit of the provision of 6 semi-detached 
furnished bungalows, at the 4 following health resorts : — 

Pei-taiho, one bungalow ... ... Estimated cost, $4,000 

Chefoo, two bungalows ... ... ,, ,, $8,000 

Chikungshan, two bungalows ... ,, ,, $5,000 

Tsingtao, one bungalow ... ... ,, ,, $4,000 

In addition it was agreed to recommend the provision of two semi-detached rest bungalows 
in the hills, south O'f Sianfu, at an estimated cost of $2,000. 

These bungalows, once provided, were to be under the special care of the Inter- 
Provincial Conference, and occupation arranged from year to year. The Conference did not 
feel that they could make an appeal for the Society to vote funds for such a purpose, but 
it was decided thus to make known the need, and to express the hope that some individual 
donors may be found who would be willing to erect, name, and present one of these houses 
to the Society for the benefit of the China Missionaries. We niay, perhaps, be permitted to 
express the hope that this need will commend itself to the Society, and that some friends 
may become practically interested in it. 
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XV— FURNISHING MISSION HOMES. 

The Conference had brought before it the subject of the furnishing of Mission 
Residences, and it seemed that the present pohcy, whereby the missionaries own all the 
furniture of the houses in which they live, and in consequence the Society has to incur 
some considerable expense whenever the missionaries are moved from' one station to another, 
needed revision. It appeared to be reasonable that the heavy furniture should belong to 
the house, and, with it, be the property of the Society. The Inter-Provincial Conference 
formulated proposals along this line, ajid these are recorded in the Minutes. We hope they 
will be approved. The W.M.A. have this practice in vogue in their houses. It might be 
added that one of the surprises and anomalies of the practice which has been prevailing 
hitherto was to discover houses built by the society in which ordinajry fittings, such as 
grates and overmantels, etc., were either not htted at all, and the house singularly bare, 
or removed when a former occupant left, and the property not improved thereby. The policy 
now enunciated by the Inter-Provincial Conference, whilst it will entail a slightly larger 
capital outlay when houses are built, will save a recurrent expenditure, and correct a some- 
what anomalous position. 

XYL— CHINA COUNCIL. 

The recommendations under this heading with regard to locations call for no special 
comment in this report, save only in regard to Dr. Bethell and Dr. Ford. The recom- 
mendation recorded in the Minutes was subsequently amended by the ad interim executive 
of the Inter-Provincial Conference, and Dr. Bethell is now allocated to Chowtsun and 
Dr. Ford to Tai Yuan. 

XYIL— AMENDMENT OF THE I.P.C. CONSTITUTION. 

From what was stated at the commencement of this report, some idea will have 
been conveyed as to the tremendous Vcilue that it was felt this Conference was calculated 
to be to the work on the China Field. As day after day passed during the meeting last 
January, and discussion followed discussion, we learned to appreciate more and more this 
united gathering. Indeed, we did more than that, we came to wonder how it was that so 
long a gap had taken place since the last meeting, and how it could have happened that the 
China Council, the Executive of the Inter-Provincial Conference, had never met. Different 
incidental reasons can doubtless be easily mentioned, but the main root cause why the 
China Council has not functioned is to be sought in the fact that duties have not been 
definitely given to it to perform. The different Provinces have each, in a considerable 
degree, been treated as separate units, and if it is desired to weld these together, and develop 
more and more a consciousness of one China Field, then it is inevitable that some united 
body on the Field will have to have inter-provincial responsibilities placed upon it, and 
be regcirded as the instrument through which the Society operates in matters common 
to the whole Field. If there is anything that we have seemed to learn more clearly than 
anything else, it is that in the China of to-day, with its complex and uncertain movements. 
Mission affairs, like all others, will need to be studied on the big scale, rather theui on the 
small plan. We do not mean by this that a study of the small area, and an intimacy with 
Provincial problems, is not as vital as it ever was, but along with that there has emerged 
the other necessity calling for large outlooks and broad vision. The nation-wide develop- 
ments, that are proceeding on the China Mission Field call almost of necessity for such a 
method as shall cohere together the various parts of separate Missions and permit of an 
interpretation of the needs of the whole. And we are but expressing our deepest conviction 
when we say that we believe that the Inter-Provincial Conference is designed to discharge 
exactly that function in our own B.M.S. Field. 

As originally designed, the Inter-Provincicd Conference, we believe, was to meet 
as a representative Body once every three years. It was to be composed of one to every 
five appointed missionaries. In 1915 the Inter-Provincial Conference proposed the organi- 
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zation of a special Sub-Committee, called the China Council, to act as its executive, have 
certain specmc Junctions, meet once a year, ana be composea ol representative memoers, 
witn me incer-t-rovmciai (-onterence Secretary ex-ojjicio. ihe scheme was endorsed Dy the 
bociety. 

In the discussion upon the Inter-Provmcial Conference which took place at the 
recent meeting, it was clearly realized that the China Council must either be reappointed 
and function, or cease to exist, ihe continuance o± a period of suspended animation would 
be an anomaly. It was unanimously felt that the tunctions delined for it in 1915 were 
obviously too important to be allowed to drop, and every possible step should be taken to 
give ettective life to the Council. Directly that was agreed there arose, however, me ques- 
tion whether m the light of the experience that had been just realized in that meeting of 
the fnter-Provincial Conference it was not desirable that the representative ±5ody, as a whole, 
should meet yearly. If these duties were to be left to the Executive composed of 8 members, 
and the whole Bodv be only about a dozen, the point was brought up whether it would 
not be more than worth while for the few extra members to assemble, and the Annual Meeting 
be the actual Inter-Provincial Conference. The Council was either too large or the Con- 
ference too small, yet it was manifest that with the functions entrusted to it, the Council 
could not well be made a smaller number. 

As the discussion proceeded, it was evidently the mind of the Inter-Provincial 
Conference that it was extremely important that the gatherings that took place should be 
broadly representative of the different branches of the work, and be in the position of knowing 
the general opinion of the Mission. To allow of this it was proposed and carried that the 
Conierence should be composed of 4 representatives of each Province plus 1 representative 
of the Shantung Christian University, and 1 other to be co-opted from any missionaries 
of the Society not definitely allocated to either of the -3 Provinces. The functions of the 
Inter-Provincial Conference as indicated m the paragraph 84 of the China Manual were 
reviewed, and it was felt that these should be enlarged to comprise in the main those 
previously agreed to as the functions of the China Council, viz., "the allocation of new 
missioneiries to their respective Provinces, or the transfer of missionaries from one Province 
to another — this particular point to be decided in consultation with the provincial Confer- 
ence concerned — the arrangement of the work of any member of the China staff whose duties 
affect the three provinces." It was decided after careful thought to propose the foregoing 
addition to the functions of the Inter-Provincial Conference, and to recommend that the 
Conference meet yearly. It was agreed that though on the next occasion, if the charge 
be endorsed, the Conference for special reasons would assemble m Sian at Chinese New 
Year, 1921, the usual time of gathering should be in the summer season at whichever of the 
health resorts was most convenient, and on financial grounds the most expedient. 

Following on this it was resolved that the Secretary of the Inter-Provincial Con- 
ference should be the one to make all arrangements for new missionaries to attend the 
Peking Language School until the time that the Inter-Provincial Conference had taken up 
the matter of their location. In this case the Inter-Provincial Conference Secretary would 
be the natural correspondent with the Mission House, regarding the going out of new 
missionaries. This course would in no way eliminate special needs of particular stations 
being considered by the Home Committee. Indeed, the Inter-Provincial Conference would 
be in the best position to advise the Committee as to an order of urgency of respective 
needs. From the Conference would be conveyed to the Home Base in a more complete 
way than has been the case hitherto the united \'oice of the Field concerning the men and 
women that were needed. 

Finally the Inter-Provincial Conference appointed .an ad interim executive of four 
members, including the Secretary. This executive was so selected as tO' represent each Province, 
and given the business of carrying out the instructions of the Inter-Provincial Conference 
and acting — if unanimous. — upon any immediate mutter. Mr. Williamson w.as elected as 
Secretary of the Inter-Provincial Conference. 

We have sought thus to report upon this proposed amendment in the constitution 
and functions of the Inter-ProvinciaJ Conference. The step of making it an annual meeting 
was very carefully considered, .and only decided after weighing well the extra expense that 
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would be incurred by calling the few additional members beyond what would be the case 
were the annual meeting to be simply the old China Council. The Inter-Provincial Confer- 
ence can be relied upon to make its meetings to coincide as nearly as possible with the 
holiday visits of the members, and thus save extra journey expenses. In having an annual 
meeting our China Mission will be coming into accord with the policy of the L.M.S. and 
the American Presbyterian Mission, as well as other bodies. We bespeak for the new 
proposal the sympathetic consideration of the Committee, 

XYIII.— BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The report upon the discussion that took place in the Shantung Conference respecting 
this matter, ana particularly as regards Mr. C A. Perri2Lm, will have prepared the way 
for the recommendation that was made by the Inter-Provincial Conference that he should 
be invited to become Building Superintendent and Architect for the B.M.S. in China. We 
were able to see Mr. Perriam m Shanghai and to discuss the matter with him. There is no 
doubt whatever that he is as deeply interested as ever in missionary work. His present 
position in the Customs Service m China is a very desirable one, and so far as financial 
prospects go, his future is assured. His health is sound, as certified this year. For Mr. 
Perrim, therefore, to be willing to terminate his present appointment because of his desire 
to be engaged again in Mission service, speaJ<s a very great deal as to the stamp of man. As 
previously stated, he has already been sounded by another missionary organization, but 
should it be felt by the Society that they would be glad to have him permanently on their 
staff, he would be all the happier to continue his mission service in the B.M.S. He would 
wish to join the Society on the ordinary missionary footing, with seniority to date from his 
first going out in the Society. We have seen something of the need for such a worker as 
Mr. Perriam on the China staff, both in order to ensure that due and efficient attention to 
the existing property of the Mission that is required, and to enable any new buildings to 
be erected under expert direction. Mr. Perriam has a sound knowledge of building work 
in China, and his previous work for the Society is everywhere approved. Should the Society 
uphold the recommendation of the Inter -Provincial Conference, and be in a position to cable 
to Mr. Perriam before the end of May, he would give 3 months' notice and terminate 
his present work at the close o-f August. He would then be prepared to spend September 
and October in visiting the Provinces, becoming acquainted with the property of the Mission, 
and conferring with the missionaries over proposals for new buildings. Mr. Perriam would 
then come home at his own expense in November, as he would wish a short furlough in 
England before entering upon a term of service. Whilst at home he would submit to the 
Committee any plans, etc., which may have been prepared in China, and he would be prepared 
to return to China in the autumn of 1921, in time to "talk contracts" for any work that 
it may be necessary to erect in 1922. Mrs. Perriam is now in England and would return 
with her husband. 

XIX.— RELATIONSHIPS OF SECRETARIES ON THE FIELD. 

It became clear during the Conference that there was a need to adjust certain 
secretarial spheres of action, and the Minute of the Inter-Provincial Conference will shew 
how that was done. The recommendations arrived at will, we believe, facilitate correspond- 
ence, both at home and on the Field. 



This completes our report upon the Inter-Provincial Conference, and we can only 
record again our gratitude to God and to the Society for the high privilege of being able 
to attend the sessions of this gathering. The memory of those days will long abide with 
us, and will stir up in our minds an unceasing affection for the beloved missionaries on 
the China staff. We commend anew both them and their work to the warmest support of 
the Church at home, in the sure certainty that they are worthy of the best that the Church 
can do to promote the blessed cause in which they are so whole-heartedly engaged. 
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APPENDIX I. 

THE FIELD AND ITS OCCUPATION. 

Nearly sixty years have passed since the B.M.S. sent its first representatives to 
China, and undertook a share in the evangehsing of the teeming milhons of the northern 
provinces. Commencing in the province of Shantung in the year 1860, the area for which 
our Mission assumed responsibihty was extended into Shansi in 1878, and to Shensi in 1891, 
with the resuk that now we have laid upon us the solemn task and inestimable privilege 
of bringing the Gospel to no less than ten million people scattered throughout some forty- 
four counties and including four or five of the largest cities of North China. To the vast 
majority of these people our Mission and the native Church connected with it are the only 
meansj humanly speaking, by which the message of salvation can come. What, then, is 
our position to-day in face of such a claim, and how far are we adequately discharging 
the enormous responsibility which rests upon us. 

In considering this important question the Committee has been profoundly impressed 
with the following facts which its investigation has revealed, and which it would urge the 
Conference to lay before the Home Society and the Home Churches in the clearest and 
most forcible manner possible : — 

1. In the first place, during the last decade — a decade of extraordinary evangel- 
istic opportunity and progress, and a decade in which the missioneiry workers have increased 
by not less than 20 per cent. — the position of our Society in regard to its missionary staff 
has been one of serious retrocession, and although in Shantung there appears to be an 
increase of five missionaries on the staff as compared with ten years ago, the present total 
of twenty-six includes eight workers who are wholly engaged in the University, leaving but 
eighteen missionaries taking a direct part in the extensive occupation of the Field ; in other 
words, a total staff of sixty-five such workers in 1909 has become reduced to forty-nine — 
a loss of over 24 per cent. 

2. In the second place not only has there been an actual shrinkage of workers 
during the past ten years, but out of the present force of forty-nine men workers in the 
three provinces there are no less than ten whose period of service in China is already 
approaching or has actually exceeded thirty years, and who inevitably are nearing the time 
of retirement from the Field. 

3. It is obvious from the above figures that the present force is entirely inadequate 
to cope with existing work, to say nothing of responding to the wonderful opportunities 
for advance which exist on every hand, and a careful estimate has shown that the minimum 
number of reinforcements which are required at once, simply to maintain the present work, 
is as follows : — 

Shantung. 
B.M.S. workers 6 



W.M.A. „ 
M.M.A. 

Total 

B.M.S. workers 
W.M.A. „, 
M.M.A. 

Total 

B.M.S. workers 

W.M.A. 

M.M.A. 

Total 

Grand Total required 



Doctors 



3, Nurses 
17 



Shansi. 



Shensi. 



Doctors 



Doctors 



3 
3 



3, Nurses 1 
10 



2, 



3 
3 

Nurses 2 

10 



37 
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This means that if these needs ,are to be met and at the same time the places of those who 
retire have to be iilled, at least forty-four are immediately needed. 

4. But is it sufficient merely to maintain existing work ? The Field for which we 
are responsible has never yet been occupied, and if our task is to be truly met the workers 
that are actually needed will be the following : — 



Shantung. 



B.M.S. workers 
W.M.A. „ 
M.M.A. „ 

Total 

B.M.S. workers 
W.M.A. „ 
M.M.A. „ 

Total 

B.M.S. workers 
W.M.A. „ 
M.M.A. „ 

Total 

Grand Total 



10 
15 



Doctors 6, Nurses 



Shansi. 



Shensi. 



13 



Doctors 


i, 


Nurses 
29 


4 


Doctors 


2, 


Nurses 
23 


8 

10 
3 
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5. The position then becomes plain that simply to carry on our existing work in 
the three provinces we are needing practically fifty new workers immediately, whilst adequately 
to staff our existing stations and take advantage of the new openings with which we are 
confronted on every hand, no less than a hundred new missionaries are required. 

6. There are but two alternatives before us which we would urge the Confer- 
ence to lay before the Home Society. The first of these is to retrench, and relinquish part 
of the field for which we are responsible to any other Missions which may feel able to 
take our place. The second is, to take up the challenge of the work in a supreme act of 
faith and consecration, and to go in and possess the land. 

7. To retrench means disappointment and an inevitable loss of confidence and 
morale, both to the workers on the field and to the supporters in the Home Churches. To 
go forward means new courage and new hopefulness and a deepening sense of dependence 
upon the mighty arm of God. It is the profound conviction therefore of the Committee 
that this Conference should issue a strong challenge to the Home Churches to furnish at 
least fifty new workers within the next three years, and thus place the existing work on 
such a strong and efficient basis that the next meeting of the Inter-Provincial Conference 
may devote itself to the formulation of plans for a great advance movement throughout the 
whole area for which our Mission is responsible. If these new missionaries are not forth- 
coming we shall be forced to reconsider the whole position of our work, and to face the 
possibility of definite withdrawal from part of our field. But we refuse to believe that any 
such retrenchment is necessary, and we pledge ourselves to regular and earnest prayer that 
the Home Churches will take up this challenge and the needed reinforcements be speedily 
available. 

Resolved that this Conference, in prayerful faith and confidence in our risen Lord, 
adopts the above report, and in so doing expresses its deep conviction that a position of 
affairs highly dangerous to the maintenance of the B.M.S. work in China is evhibited therein. 
We therefore earnestly beg the deputation to press the recommendations of the report upon 
the attention of the Home Committee, and also upon that of the Home Churches, believing 
that our Society, as in years gone by, will receive courage and strength from God to rise 
to the crisis and supply the needs of the Field for which in His providence it has been 
made responsible. 
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APPENDIX II. 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 

Resolved that in order to co-ordinate the educational work in the three provinces, your 
committee makes the following recommendations : — 

i- That Lower Primary, Higher Primary and Middle schools be estabhshed in 
all three provinces for both Boys and Girls. 

AA- ■ ^'4: j^^*" ^^^ Government Curriculum be followed for all grades of schools, with the 
addition of distinctly Christian subjects and such other Western subjects as may be 
practicable. 

3. 1 hat although it is desirable that every child of Christian parent should obtain 
an education under definite Christian influence, we are strongly of opinion that whatever 
educational work we undertake should be made thoroughly efficient, and recognise that this 
may mean concentration in a few centres. 

4. Recognising the extreme difficulty of supporting and efficiently controlling 
numerous small primary schools in the villages, and the fact that Government provision 
for such schools is rapidly increasing, we recommend rather the establishing of a few 
centrally located schools with provision for boarding, which shall be thoroughly well equipped, 
well staffed, and adequately superintended. Further, these schools should be models, and 
in every way better than existing Government schools. 

5. With a view to making provision for a number of these model schools, we recom- 
mend that Lower Primary schools which are recognised to be inefficient should be closed, 
and that no school be subsidised from Mission funds unless there is a properly qualified 
teacher in charge. 

6. That all Higher Primary Schools should be under the supervision of a foreign 
resident missionary, and therefore should be placed in a central station. Further, that 
entrance into these schools should be open to boys and girls who have not attended one of 
our Christian Lower Primary Schools. 

7. 1 hat we provide accommodation for increasing numbers in our Higher Primary 
Schools. 

8. That English be taught throughout the whole Higher Primary course in both 
Boys' and Girls' Schools. 

9. That in the last two years of the Middle School optioned courses shall be 
provided in Normal and Biblical subjects, to fit those who contemplate taking up teaching 
work in village schools. 

10. In the opinion of this conference a minimum staff of two men and four women 
is needed for educational work below University grade in each province. 

11. With a view to linking our educational work in the three provinces with that 
of the Shantung Christian University we recommend that the fourth year of the Middle 
School courses be regarded as a preparatory course for the Shantung Christian University, 
and that we accept the entrance examination to the Shantung Christian University as the 
final examination for the Middle School, and further request the Shantung Christicin University 
to grant certificates to all students who pass this examination, but that in addition it be 
made possible for the usual Middle School certificate to be granted. 

12. It is highly desirable that in Higher Primary and Middle Schools a tuition 
fee should be charged, and that we consider it essential that all boarders in our schools 
should be provided with good, nourishing food, and that a fee should be charged for board 
to cover this. 
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13. We would call the attention of the Home Committee to the fact that the 
present grants for educational work are altogether inadequate, a,nd that a total additional 
allocation of sixteen thousand dollars annually is necessary for the efficient carrying out of 
the pO'licy outlined above. This additional allocation should be in the following pro- 
portions : — 

Shansi $7,000 

Shantung $3,000 

Shensi $6,000 

this bringing the total allocation grant for education to $40,000, exclusive of the S.C.U. 

14. Further, the following capital grants will be required for new buildings: — 

1. Taiyuanfu Boys' Middle School $10,000 

2. „ Higher Primary Boys' extra dormitory 
accommodation ... ... ... ••. ••• $3,000 

3. Sinchow. — Higher Primary Boys' extra accommoda- 

tion $2,000 

4. Peichen Girls' Higher Primary $6,000 

5. Choutsun Higher Primary Boys ... ... ... $2,000 

6. Choutsun Girls' Middle $5,000 

7. Sianfu Girls' Central School and Residence ... $25,000 

8. Sanyuan. — Higher Primary Boys' and Residence .. . $15,000 

9. Sanyuan. — Higher Primary Girls' and Residence, 

extra accommodation ... ... ... ... $5,000 

or a total of $73,000. 

APPENDIX III. 

MEDICAL MISSIONS. 

The Medical Committee would record the conviction that the strengthening and 
developing of Medical Missionary work is greatly needed at the present time in China, not 
merely as a means of overcoming prejudice and of attracting people for evangelistic purposes, 
but as being in itself an integral part of the Christian evangel, and a means of raising 
up a strong and influential body of Christian doctors and nurses in the country. 

That in order worthily to represent Christianity and to demonstrate the Christian 
attitude towards the sick and helpless. Missionary hospitals should be adequately staffed 
and well equipped. And that new Medical Mission centres should not be opened until the 
base hospitals have sufficient support to ensure continuous and efficient work. 

That we regard the training of Chinese Medical students under Mission influence 
as one of the most important functions of Medical Missions at the present time in China, 
and would express our warm approval of the large share which our Mission is taking in 
maintaining the School of Medicine of the Shantung Christian University. 

That we recommend that full use be made of the graduates of the School of Medi- 
cine in our Mission Hospitals with the status of fully qualified doctors, but would advise 
that so far as is practicable recent graduates should always be associated with foreign 
doctors, and that where such would be impossible, a non-medical member of the 
missionary staff should be placed in charge of the general administration of the hospital. 

That in order to obtain a sufficient supply of graduates for our hospiteds we would 
urge that students in the Middle Schools should be encouraged to take up the study of 
medicine, and that such bursaries and scholarships as can be founded for their assistance 
should be made available for all three provinces. 

That until shortage of nurses on the staff of our hospitals is met we would deprecate 
the appointment of nurses for district work. 
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That we regard the following as a minimum staff of doctors and nurses for main- 
taining existing work in the hospitals already opened in the three provinces : — 

Shantung, Tsinanf u : — 

Two nurses for University hospital. 

Four doctors on teaching staff of School of Medicine. 

Chowtsun : — 

Three doctors, of whom one might be a Chinese graduate. 
Two nurses. 

Tsingchowf u : — 

Two doctors, of whom one might be a Chinese graduate. 
One nurse. 

Shansi, Taiyuanfu, two hospitals : — 

Four doctors, of whom one might be a Chinese graduate. 
Four nurses. 

Taichow : — 

Two doctors, of whom one might be a Chinese graduate. 
Two nurses. 

Shensi, Sieinfu : — 

Four doctors, of whom one might be a Chinese graduate. 
Three nurses. 

SanyuEin : — 

Two doctors, of whom one might be a Chinese graduate. 
Two nurses. 

That in order to take advantage of other promising openings for the development 
of medical missionary work, the following additional doctors and nurses will be required, 
as soon as the existing work is placed upon a strong and efficient basis : — 

Shantung : Peichen. — Two doctors, one being a Chinese graduate. 
One nurse. 

Poshan. — One Chinese medical graduate to act under supervision from Chowtsun. 

Shansi : Sinchow. — Two doctors, one being a Chinese graduate. 

One nurse. 
We do not recommend that any new medical centres should be opened for the 
present in Shensi. 

That in order to relieve medical missionaries of the heavy burden of administrative 
work, we recommend that Business Managers be attached to the hospital staff at the large 
medical centres — Tsinan, Chowtsun, Taiyuan, and Sian — and that in the filling of these 
positions Christian business men should be sought from home who would be prepared to 
take an active part in the evangelistic work of the hospital. 

That we recommend that further steps be tal<en with a view to broadening the basis 
of local self-support of our Mission hospitals, and would suggest the use of some or all of the 
following methods : — 

{a) A higher scale of fees from such of the patients as are clearly able to afford it. 

(i^) The provision, where found advisable, of separate courtyards, or a separate 
wing of the hospital, for the accommodation of better-class patients. 

(c) The appointment of Hospital Advisory Committees, whose membership should 
include influential Chinese representatives from the locality. 

{d) The use of financial campaigns and other means for collecting donations or 
annual subscriptions from the gentry and merchants of the city. 
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CHINESE CHURCH UNION. 

Resolved — 1. That this conference expresses its approval of the principle of Church Lnion 
in China. 

2. That the following be appointed delegates on the United Board, viz., Messrs. 
Harmon, Lower and Watson. 

•i That the nomination of alternate representatives be left to the different provincial 
conferences. 

APPENDIX IV. 

CHURCH SELF SUPPORT. 

Resolved that we recommend that all Chinese pastors should be paid by the Chinese 
Church, and that this should be considered their first financial responsibilit\'. 

That in areas where there is a membership of at least two hundred, the Chmcsi' 
Church should be urged to support one Chinese pastor. 

We further recommend that in all our districts where pastors are appointed the 
Chinese church be urged to take over responsibility for exangelistic work, and that as soon 
as possible some arrangement should be made whereby the financial burden of this work 
shall be gradually transferred to the Chinese Church, along the lines of the scheme outlined 
in the minutes of the .Shantung Provincial Conference, December 19, Minute 6, .Sec. 1 to S. 

We recommend that the Chinese Church be advised to select in consultation with 
the local missionaries an area for aggressive e\'angelistic work, the cost of such work to 
be met by its own funds 
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FOREWORD. 



The Deputation to Congo, commissioned by the Committee of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, have the honour to submit herewith their report. The whole 
journey occupied just six months and covered more than twelve thousand miles. 
By the good hand of God upon us we have returned in full health and strength, 
having been brought safely through all our varied experiences of tropical Ufe and 
travel. We reached the mouth of the Congo River on June i8th and left on November 
6th, having visited all the B.M.S. Stations as far as Wa3dka on the Lualaba, and 
Kibokolo in Portuguese Angola. We also availed ourselves as much as possible of 
opportunities of waiting upon Government officials, of visiting the stations of other 
Missions, and of discussing matters of common interest with leading commercial 
men. 

We return deeply impressed by what we have seen of missionary work in tropical 
Africa. It is a privilege involving, as we realise, a great responsibility. What the 
Gospel has accomplished for the Congo people who have received it during the past 
forty years, stands out in vivid contrast against the degraded heathenism which 
can still be seen. We feel a holy pride in the achievements of the heroic men and 
women who are living for Christ in Africa, as well as those who have died. Our 
humble prayer is that the report we now present may serve to further their efforts 
and promote their greater success. 

We desire gratefully to acknowledge the generous hospitality and kindness 
with which we have been received ever5rwhere in Congo. More particularly we wish 
to testify to the able and delightful manner in which, from first to last, we were 
guided and cared for by our friend, the Congo Secretary, the Rev. H. Ross Phillips. 

C. E. Wilson. 
Amy Wilson. 
L. C. Parkinson. 
F. G. Parkinson. 
W. Parker Gray, 
December, 1919. 
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VISITS TO THE STATIONS. 

MATADI. 

OUR first sight of the land we had set out to see was gained on the i8th June, off 
Banana Point. For a long time before we had been travelling in Congo waters, 
the turbid stream of which colours the ocean far out from the shore. We had also 
been in wireless communication with Matadi, having sent a message to the B.M.S. 
Congo Secretary, the Rev. H. Ross Phillips, and having received a wireless reply 
conveying his hearty welcome. Mr. Philhps proposed to us that we should call 
upon the Governor-General at Boma on our way up the river, and he had made 
provisional arrangements for this. But the Anversville was unable to pass the 
shallow waters at Fetish Rock, and was forced to anchor there and lighten cargo. 
We spent two tedious days waiting for a chance to proceed. On the third day, 
Saturday, 21st June, we were offered a passage by the small steamer Wall direct 
to Matadi. This we gladly accepted, as it enabled us to reach our friends before 
the Sunday. We communicated at once with the Governor at Boma, convepng 
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our compliments and expressing our hope that we might have the honour of calling 
upon him before we left the country. To this he courteously replied, inviting 
us to do so. 

Mr. Crist, the missionary of the Christian Missionary Alliance of America, 
resident at Boma, came to the jetty to shake hands with us as the Wall halted a 
few minutes on the way up river. 

After about seven hours' steaming against the stream, we passed Noqui, the 
Portuguese port, within five miles of Matadi. From this point to the sea the Congo 
River flows between Portuguese territory on the south bank and Belgian territory 
on the north bank. The great country of Congo Beige, with its area of about a 
million square miles, has only a narrow bottle-neck of sea coast a few miles wide. 
Between Matadi and Noqui the course of the river takes a sharp turn between 
steep hills, and this causes a dangerous whirlpool, known as Hell's Cauldron. The 
hill which forms the angle opposite this whirlpool is the old B.M.S. base station of 
Underbill. A mile or so below the point between Underbill and Noqui is Ango 
Ango, where a large amount of capital has been expended in making a petroleum 
importing and pumping station, with seven great oil tanks and a landing-place for 
large steamers. From Ango Ango oil is to be pumped through iron pipes to Kinshasa, 
250 miles up country beyond the cataracts. 

The port of Matadi lies in a fine pool two miles above Underbill. The B.M.S. 
still owns a large part of its original concession of land at Underbill, after having 
exchanged a portion of it for our present Matadi station and sold another con- 
siderable portion of it to the Huilleries du Congo Beige (H.C.B.). 

The Government are making a railroad extension from Matadi along the river 
bank to Ango Ango. This passes along the foot of Underbill. The blasting and 
earthworks have been completed nearly as far as the corner, but culverts and bridges 
have yet to be made. ' 

After passing Underbill and coming in sight of the town of Matadi on the south 
bank, we eagerly looked out for our B.M.S. station. It was easy to recognise, 
splendidly situated on the side of the hill. We could see the three dwelhng houses, 
one of them showing the British flag to welcome us, the School Chapel and stores. 
The buildings are well above the new road on which the railway will run, but we 
have right of way across this road to the mission beach below. Close alongside the 
B.M.S. on the west is the Swedish Mission base station. 

As soon as our steamer came in view, our friends, Mr. Ross PhiUips and Mr. 
S. C. Gordon, hastened down to the river, where the B.M.S. steel boat and native 
crew in neat uniforms were all in readiness. We saw them embark and set out 
smartly for the jetty at which the Wall was to moor, and before we were ready to 
land they were waiting for us with a most cheering welcome. 

Our baggage was soon cleared through the Customs by Mr. Gordon, and the 
whole of it, with ourselves, was stowed away in the capacious Mission boat. Dark- 
ness was closing in with tropical swiftness, but it took only a few minutes for the 
laughing Congo boys to row us on the swift current to the B.M.S. beach, and we 
were soon comfortably settled in the Visitors' House. We spent four full and very 
pleasant days at Matadi. 

Our first pressing duty was to settle our itinerary. It was with great satisfaction 
that we learned that Mr. Ross PhiUips had been able to make all arrangements to 
accompany us through our entire Congo tour, and we never ceased to be grateful 
for the skill and self-forgetting kindness with which he guided and helped us from 
the hour of our landing at Matadi until we finally bade him farewell at Boma on our 
homeward journey. The B.M.S. has been happy in its Congo Secretaries, and 
the brethren who now maintain the base at Matadi, Messrs. PhiUips, Gordon and 
Starte, have won our admiration and personal esteem. 
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Matadi. 9 

All the B.M.S. stations had sent letters of welcome and good wishes to Matadi 
for our Deputation journey. There were some conflicting suggestions as to the order 
in which we should make our visits to the different districts. After careful deUbera- 
tion with Mr. Phillips and prayerfully seeking God's guidance, we decided to proceed 
to Stanley Falls and the Lualaba by the earUest of the H.C.B. steamers that would 
serve us in July, and to leave our overland journeys in the Wathen and Portuguese 
Congo districts till the end of the dry season. This plan allowed us to spend a few 
days at Thysville and Kinshasa on the way up country. 

Our First Sunday. — Our first Sunday in Congo was spent amid the reaUy 
beautiful surroundings of Matadi. The season was abnormally dry, and many of the 
trees had withered in the heat, but the magnificent view of the mile-wide river and the 
hills on every side, the shipping in the port and the town of Matadi covering the 
slopes, were a constant delight. Morning service was held in the little stone chapel 
on the B.M.S. compound, when Mr. Gordon conducted and preached in Kongo. 
Two of the native members prayed. Mr. Phillips was at the harmonium, and a 
few words of welcome and reply were spoken. There was only a smaU company 
present, and most of these were schoolboys and members of the Mission Station 
households, a few also coming from the town. The Swedish Mission Chapel bell 
near. by was ringing for their Kongo service as we closed ours. Another Kongo 
service is held about the same time at the American Baptist Mission Chapel down in 
the town. It occurred to us that one united service instead of three might be better. 
We were told that the dialectical differences in the language used in the Swedish 
field as a whole made it necessary to keep up a separate service in Matadi. That 
consideration, at any rate, does not apply to the A.B.F.M.S. In the afternoon we 
went to the Sancel Chapel, built on the top of the hill above Matadi town, in the 
quarter occupied by the British West Coast negroes employed on the railway and in 
various trading houses. It is a very modest and rather shabby wooden building, with 
a belfry and iron roof. It was erected by the EngUsh-speaking West Coast men 
themselves on a plot of land granted by the railway company. We understand that 
there is money in hand towards the building of a better and more permanent church. 
There was a small congregation of some 30 or 40 black people, with a few white 
missionaries, British, American and Swedish. A coloured brother played the organ, 
and the musical part of the service was ambitious and full of vigour. The whole of 
the worship was in English, and the people were devout and responsive. 

Need for Co-operation in Matadi. — It seems to us that, apart from any other 
proposal for co-operation between the Missionary Societies at Matadi, any question 
of a new church building for Protestant worship should be considered with a view 
to the provision of one really worthy structure, suitably located and of creditable 
appearance, which could be used instead of four separate chapels, for Kongo or 
other vernacular services and for English services as required, both on Sunday and 
week-days. We certainly recommend that the B.M.S. should authorise overtures 
being made to this end. 

The Swedish Mission in Matadi. — ^We were delighted to find that the 
happiest relations exist between the missionaries of the three societies in Matadi. 
On both occasions we had the pleasure of being entertained by the Swedish mission- 
aries, and on both occasions also they kindly put their visitors' house at the 
disposition of members of the B.M.S. when our own accommodation was overtaxed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hede were in charge in June, with Mr. and Mrs. Vickterlof as their 
colleagues, and when we returned in November Mr. and Mrs. Grahn and a new 
missionary had relieved them for their furloughs. We were able to discuss questions 
of Missionary policy and administration with both Mr. Hede and Mr. Grahn, and 
found them both very favourable to proposals for co-operation. Mr. Hede deplored 
with us the present expenditure of the three Missions in Matadi on their separate 
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base establishments. Even in regard to the Lower Congo language, which is the 
chief standing difficulty between the Missions, Mr. Grahn urged that before 
another edition of the B. and F.B.S. Bible in Kifioti is printed on the exhaustion of 
the present stock, a joint Revision Committee should be appointed to produce one 
that would serve the whole Bas Congo district of Congo Beige and Northern Angola. 
He not only warmly approved the proposals for united polyglot series of school books 
and Christian literature, but he also urged a Union Mission Publishing House at 
Matadi. 

A Swedish Medical missionary. Dr. Palmer, whom we met in Matadi in June, 
was equally strong in urging Union Missionary Hospitals for the Lower Congo area. 
In this his arguments were reinforced by the American Disciples' missionary, Dr. 
Barger of Bolenge, who was also then in Matadi waiting to leave on furlough. 

The S.M.S. has one large and very pleasantly situated Mission House, a smaller 
visitors' house, a school chapel and a printing press. 

The American Baptist Mission in Matadi.— The American Baptist Mission 
premises are " down town." The lower end of their compound abuts on the railway 
sidings and the line to Kinshasa to the west of the station. The chapel, visitors' 
house and Dr. Sims's house and office are at the upper end, closely surrounded by 
business premises. The property must be a very valuable one. Dr. Sims, who is 
an EngUshman and a bachelor, has been over 35 years in Congo in connection with 
the American Mission. His early missionary Ufe was spent in Leopoldville, and it 
was he who accompanied Grenfell in his first " Peace " voyages. He Uves and works 
alone, having entire responsibihty, not only for the native services in Matadi, the 
supervision of his dispensary. Mission work in the district, the receipt, clearance 
Customs and transport of all the A.B.F.M.S. goods, but also the field treasurer- 
ship, as well as the entertainment of arriving and departing missionaries of his 
Society. The impression upon our own minds, which we found was confirmed by 
that of many others, was that Dr. Sims was heroically attempting far too big and 
varied a task. He has the reputation of being one of the most skilled physicians 
for tropical fevers. He is a very gifted linguist, and all acknowledge his executive 
ability ; but most of his time is avowedly devoted to mere drudgery work in dis- 
secting bills of lading, filling up Customs returns, and keeping accounts — " doing 
chores," as he described it to us. 

It struck us as a strong additional argument for co-operation between the 
Societies in Matadi that while the premises of the A.B.F.M.S. in the town might be 
effectively used for United Evangelistic Church and Medical work, the missionary 
might reside in the more healthy and congenial surroundings of Kalakala, where 
the B.M.S. and S.M.S. are now located. Our farewell visit to Dr. Sims took us 
through Matadi streets in the heat of the day, and we found him looking weak and 
ill from an attack of dysentery. 

On each occasion we paid calls on the Government Administrator of Matadi 
and on the Director of the Congo Railway, both of whom were very friendly. 
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THYSVILLE. 

The Congo Railway Journey.— Thysville, so called after Colonel Thys, the 
late Chief Director of the railway company, is the most important intermediate station 
on the Matadi-Kinshasa single-track narrow-gauge railway, and the only town of any 
size. As no trains run through the night, passengers from either terminus are com- 
pelled to break their journey at the end of the day, and on occasions the B.M.S. 
visitors' accommodation is taxed to its utmost capacity, there being no other 
Protestant Missionary Station in the place. 

Leaving the B.M.S., Matadi, at daybreak on Thursday, the 26th June, we 
reached the railway station by the Mission boat, and boarded a first-class saloon 
coach on the train, which steamed away at 6.30 a.m. Missionaries usually travel 
second class on this line, and sometimes even third class, in the open-sided trucks 
with natives ; but Monsieur Cerckel, the engineer director of the railway, who had 
been informed of our coming, very graciously provided us with free passes, so that no 
expense was incurred either for ourselves, our personal boys, or our baggage, on this 
part of our journey. 

The scenery was particularly fine for the first part of the way, as we wound in 
and out among the hills, and we marvelled at the engineering skill displayed in the 
construction of the line with its serpentine curves and without tunnels. 

We frequently stopped at wayside places, possessing perhaps a white official's 
residence and a few clusters of native huts, and it was most gratifying to see men 
constantly coming forward to make themselves known to Mr. Ross Phillips as old 
boys from Wathen or San Salvador, products of our work, now worthily fiUing 
positions of trust on the railway as chef de gare, telegraphist or clerk, the Christian 
descendents of the untutored, ignorant and superstitious generation, now, thank God, 
yielding to the impulses and power of the Gospel. So at Malanga, 135 kilometres, 
Lusala Kavundi, Mr. Scrivener's old boy, came to greet us, and a little further on 
Mr. Lewis' boy from San Salvador. 

At Kimpese, 158 kilometres, nine hours from Matadi, we had just time to shake 
hands with Mr. and Mrs. Exell and Mr. and Mrs. Moon. Mr. Parkinson was especially 
pleased to find Mantu Parkinson also here. An hour later we were at Tumba, which 
is the starting point for the overland caravans to Kibokolo. Here we have a rest- 
house which we had no time to inspect, but we understand it badly needs renovation. 
A native teacher is in charge of this sub-station, and he was present to greet us. 
Here, too, the Roman Catholics have an imposing church built in brick. There are 
also several Portuguese trading houses. 

The train no sooner came to a standstill at Mboma, an outpost of Thysville, 
than we noticed, Uning the railway track, nearly 50 people, children and adults, 
who sang : " When Jesus comes, wiU He find us watching ? " Flowers were 
presented to the ladies, and we proceeded on our way amid further demonstrations 
until the showers of sparks from the locomotive's fire ceased to fall about us, 
and the panting engine, having completed the day's run of 231 kilometres, 
deposited us on the Thysville plateau at an elevation of 2,400 feet above sea-level. 
This was at 7 p.m., and night had fallen, but large electric arc lamps revealed a 
crowd that simply overwhelmed us in the heartiness of its reception. Mr. and Mrs. 
Frame and Mr. and Mrs. George Thomas were surrounded by a group of deacons, 
including Nlemvo, who helped Dr. Bentley so much in his translation work, and now, 
poor fellow, is practically blind. Outside the station 200 or 300 native Christian 
folk were grouped around the Mission drum and fife band, consisting of 16 or 17 
performers, who played in most creditable fashion, and escorted us to the B.M.S. 
headquarters in great style. 
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The Thysville Mission Premises. — ^These occupy a central position on rising 
ground above the A.B.C. Hotel, and consist of two bungalows, one of which is a 
two-storey bmlding recently erected. The outbuildings include two small bedrooms 
in addition for visitors' use. AU our ground is occupied, and there is no room for 
further extension. The chapel is on an adjoining plot given by the railway com- 
pany, and is a substantial iron building with a detached iron belfry ; it was originally 
built by the West Coast men and given to the Society. The Thysville Church has 
for several years been fitted with electric light, supplied from the railway works. 
The offer has now been made to us that the Mission Houses may be similarly 
connected if we procure our own fittings. We have taken the responsibility of 
deciding in this case, and have authorised the purchase of fittings and the work of 
installation to be proceeded with. The cost of the current used will be paid by the 
missionary using it. 
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It was the cool season, and we found it a little trying after the heat of Matadi. 
In the early mornings a dense mist enshrouds everything, and if precautions are 
not taken one may find that in the night one's day clothing has become too damp 
to wear. At breakfast time, too, one longs for a little cheery flicker in the 
grate ; but, alas ! there are no fire-places. The great tropical sun soon dispels the 
dampness, however, and a hot day often follows. 

After visiting other Stations we came to the conclusion that the climate of 
Thysville is as congenial for the white man as any place on the Congo can be, 
and in many respects more so. There are no mosquitoes to annoy, and there is 
much to suggest it would be a suitable centre for a convalescent rest-house. So long 
as the train service is diurnal only there will be a constant demand for hospitality 
for a night at least on the part of our own missionaries and those of other Societies 
travelling backwards and forwards. On a recent occasion Mrs. Thomas managed 
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somehow to entertain 17 friends in this way. If anything could be attempted 
on co-operative lines there is an admirable building site similar to our own on the 
opposite side of the road on which a United Holiday Home would be an immense 
boon. It would be an indirect advantage to us if this site could be so occupied 
before any less agreeable tenant secures it. 

We were informed that the land surveyor of the railway company, staking out 
a new road to pass along the southern boundary of the settlement, where the B.M.S. 
is located, has left a strip of land between our southern fence and the roadway which 
may be acquired by the Mission, and which would make a most desirable addition 
to the rather cramped backyards of the two Mission Houses. We have advised 
Mr. Phillips to make formal application for this strip without delay. Further, the 
State surveyor has informed our missionaries that plots of land are being appor- 
tioned outside the present town hmits. 

ThysviUe is practically a railway settlement, and its prosperity is due to the 
number of officials on the staff. There are extensive workshops where all sorts 
of repairs are made to the rolling stock, and employment is found for a considerable 
number of natives. These people live in a part of the town quite separate from that 
in which are the European houses and trading concerns. This native town is well 
laid out on the top of a hUl, with 50-feet wide roads. The houses are nearly all of 
wattle and daub, with grass thatch or tin roofs. Quick-set hedges enclose each 
house with its outbuildings. We went into several, and were interested to find how 
progressive were the tastes of these Congo railway workers. The bicycle, gramophone, 
sewing machine and photographic " dark room " may aU be met in these cottages. 
The administrative section of the Thysville district, we were informed, contained a 
population of 70,000 and over 22,000 houses. 

Harvest Festival at Thysville. — It was a happy coincidence that the Sunday 
we spent at Thysville was " Matondo " day, a time of Harvest Thanksgiving 
Festival, when the Christian adherents from the surrounding villages, some of 
them two or three days' journey away, gather together to hold special services and 
to present their offerings. It was interesting to see some of the family parties 
assembling, the mother with her baby tied to her back, while on her head was a 
basket containing a supply of food. The woman in Africa is certainly the burden- 
bearer. 

The meetings began on the Saturday evening, when about 150 were present, 
and Mr. Frame introduced the Deputation. Nlemvo gave us a welcome in English. 

The Sunday morning service was conducted by Mr. Phillips and Mr. Parkinson. 
In the afternoon the chapel was .packed, and there were many standing outside at 
the open windows. As each village outpost was called, the deacon or teacher handed 
in the gifts that had been subscribed. Nlemvo's wife presented 82 francs collected 
by the women of Thysville. At the end of the day it was found the Church funds 
had benefited to the extent of some £20. 

We were deUghted to find on enquiry that no less than 75% of the congrega- 
tion were able to read. Another service in English followed instantly after this 
one, to which about 25 Sierra Leone negroes remained. 

The meetings were continued on the Monday. During the morning service, 
about 10.30 a.m. we received the news that the Terms of Peace had been signed on 
the Saturday, the 28th June, and the Doxology was heartily sung twice over. 

A Communion Service in the afternoon concluded the series. Over 320 persons 
participated in this. Individual cups were used. 

The Regular Mission Work. — ^Excellent work is done in the out-patient 
dispensary of which the ladies have charge. On one morning between 60 and 70 
persons were awaiting treatment, Mrs. Frame and Mrs. Thomas attending to them 
most expeditiously. The M.M.A. has no responsibility either in supplying medicines 
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or in any professional direction. Something like £ioo worth of drugs are dispensed 
during the year, but only a nominal amount is entered in the estimates, the patients 
themselves fcontributing the greater part, such receipts not appearing in the 
accounts.'but being used to replenish the stock of medicines. The railway com- 
pany have built a very serviceable hospital for their native employees primarily. 

There is a day school of 50 boys and 20 girls, and evening classes where French 
and other subjects are taught. Open-air services are held on Sundays in the native 
town. 

Baluti, who for some years acted as caretaker of the B.M.S. premises, before 
European missionaries occupied the station, is now engaged at the railway works. 
He presented us with a petition that the B.M.S. should open, and appoint him to 
work in, a new mission south of Kindu, on the Lualaba River, among the people from 
whom he was caught as a boy by Arab slavers. We were careful to make full 
enquiries about this proposal, both in respect to the Lualaba extension and the 
suitability of Baluti himself for such an appointment, and we are satisfied that at 
present nothing further can be done in that direction. We have counselled Baluti 
to devote himself more fully to the service of the Gospel in connection with the 
Thysville Mission. 

After six happy days at Thysville we caught the early morning train on Wednes- 
day morning, the 2nd July, and proceeded on our way to Kinshasa. 
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We got our first view of Stanley Pool on the 2nd July as the train came near 
Ndolo, and skirted the shore until we reached Kinshasa. There was a slight haze over 
the river, yet we could not but admire the noble expanse of water girdled with hills 
and dotted with islands and sandbanks. We were soon in the bustle of the Kinshasa 
railway station, and received the warm welcome of Mr. Kirkland. The ladies of our 
party were provided with a rickshaw and a push-push monocycle. The rest of us 
walked the mile distance through the European quarter, and past the large yards of 
Lever Bros, and the Dutch House to the B.M.S. compound. We are indeed favoured 
in having such a valuable site — ^roughly 200 by 600 yards in extent, with four 
residences on the front facing the Pool. We are on two main roads, one passing 
through the centre towards Kalina Point, and the other on the southern boundary, 
leading from Kinshasa to Leopoldville. Kalina Point, we are informed, is being 
reserved for Government buildings, the expectation being that Kinshasa will 
eventually be the capital of the Colony. As the town must extend in that direction, 
it is only a matter of a few years before Kinshasa and Leopoldville become one city. 
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The roadways both in the European and native sections of Kinshasa are amply 
wide, and the distances will soon make some public car service imperative. It is neces- 
sary for us to provide some kind of vehicle for the use of any of our missionaries 
whose duties carry them much about the town in the heat of such a climate. Some of 
the roads in the business quarter are being drained and paved. A new post office has 
been erected, and there are all the signs of future importance. The population is 
not at present more than 350 Europeans and 12,000 natives. There is no public 
supply of water or light, though proposals for these have been formulated. There 
are a considerable number of trading establishments — Belgian, Portuguese and 
Dutch. 
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Messrs. Lever Bros., Ltd. — The largest firm employing Europeans in Kinshasa 
is the Huilleries de Congo Beige, the Belgian registered company promoted by Lever 
Bros., Ltd., of Liverpool. At Kinshasa their property covers a large area, consisting 
of shipyards for their fleet of river steamers and capacious lighters, great tanks 
for the storage and despatch of palm oil, sheds for palm-nut kernels and other exports, 
a timber yard, a cooperage and brickyard, an 8o-h.p. engine and electric dynamo, 
foundry and smithy. There is a colony of European staff residences and also a 
colony for the 1,200 native employees. About half their total white staff of 180 in 
Congo is British, and they employ altogether about 10,000 natives in all their various 
Congo branches. At our first visit, in the absence of the Managing Director, 
M. Beissel, whose acquaintance we afterwards had the pleasure of making, we were 
conducted over the Huilleries Kinshasa establishment by Mr. Edkins, the acting 
manager, and Mr. Maslen, the head of the Marine and Transport Department. They 
claim to have one-third of the entire Congo exports. They have their own 
business premises and residences lighted by electricity, and have offered to connect 
the B.M.S. if we are prepared to instal. This we have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing should be done. The cost of electric current will be much less than kerosine 
oil, and the convenience far greater. We noticed that the H.C.B. has adopted 
a standard type of small brick bungalow for their white staff, consisting of two 
main rooms with verandahs front and back — -brick on a high plinth, iron sheeting 
roof, wood lined — the cost of which is £350. It appears ;to us that a similar 
bungalow, with three main rooms instead of two, would be generally suitable for our 
purposes. 

The African Association, Ltd.— The African Association is the chief wholly 
British trading Company with many branches in Congo. It employs in Kinshasa 
some ten Englishmen and several Congo Christians from B.M.S. Stations. It was 
to this company that the B.M.S. steamer Endeavour was sold a few years ago, and 
is now run by the name of Energetic. The Managing Director, Mr. Lawrie, had 
not returned from England at the time of our first visit to Kinshasa, but later on, 
when the Grenfell on the down river journey met the Energetic and tied up alongside 
it, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrie entertained Mr. and Mrs. Wilson and Mr. Phillips to tea 
in the cabins of the old Endeavour, which had been refitted, tastefully furnished 
and lighted by electricity from a newly-installed petrol motor dynamo. 

The Needs of the White Residents. — ^We discussed with many persons the 
social needs of the white people in Kinshasa. It was urged that what was specially 
desirable was a boarding estabhshment where the single men could take their meals 
without alcohol at pension rates. If such an establishment were run under the 
personal superintendence of a missionary and his wife, it could be made financially 
self-supporting. Food and domestic service are very expensive and difficult in 
Kinshasa. Living in Congo hotels is very unsatisfactory from many points of view, 
besides being ruinously costly. 

We met most of the English people of Kinshasa, either in Mrs. Kirkland's 
hospitable social gatherings, at the English services in the B.M.S. Church, at the 
H.C.B. yard or their tennis courts. 

Social corruption and intemperate habits are sadly prevalent in the neighbour- 
hood of Kinshasa, and the town is dreaded by our missionaries as a place of over- 
whelming temptation to the Christian converts or enquirers who migrate there from 
our various mission districts. It seems to us that the B.M.S. by its favoured position 
has a peculiar responsibiUty for providing some agency of moral and spiritual 
help. 

So far as we are able to judge from our own observation and enquiry there is 
no scope yet for a Y.M.C.A. for white people in Kinshasa. The British and Belgians 
do not mix much socially. The number of British residents is still very small — ^not 
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more than 60 men, women and children. Social intercourse is the only way by which 
contact may be made with them. Some of them have no desire for friendship with 
evangelists, but many are ready to respond to the opportunity of visiting the 
home which has the charm of the presence of a English lady, not to mention the 
homelike attractions of her table. We have the best evidence of how much the 
kindness and hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Howell and their colleagues in the past, and 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kirkland in recent years, has been appreciated by the young single 
men. We have no doubt at all that this kind of missionary work is vitally important 
and necessary, and that it would work disastrously for our Mission among the 
Congolese people if the moral and reUgious interests of our own countrymen Uving 
in the country were neglected, or our missionaries were to hold aloof from them. 
It involves, however, a considerable amount of time and expense to engage in this 
kind of work, and some adequate allowance must be made for it in the Kinshasa 
estimates. 

Missionary Hostels. — Another heavy demand upon our Kinshasa mis- 
sionaries is the entertainment of our own and other Societies' workers passing 
through, either up or down country. For many years we have provided a furnished 
house for our own visitors, and the local missionaries have performed a labour of 
love in receiving B.M.S. people and speeding them on their way. 

The American Baptists and the Congo Balolo Mission made similar provision 
at the next station and terminus of the railway at Leopoldville. But for the last 
few years they have had no resident missionary there, and the C.B.M. have tried 
the plan of using an hotel. 

None of the other Societies working Up-river — ^American Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Disciples, nor the Heart of Africa, African Inland or Brethren Missions — 
have any Hostel arrangement. They send their missionaries to an hotel. The 
charges amount to £1 a day and upwards, and the food and attendance are poor. In 
any case of sickness, or when there are young children, it is almost inevitable that 
our missionaries should have to invite them to the B.M.S. and look after them. In 
the interval between our two visits to Kinshasa and while we were up country, two 
English single women missionaries arriving in the Congo found themselves held up 
at Kinshasa before they could proceed to their Stations. They found their hotel 
very unsatisfactory, and were glad to come to the B.M.S. visitors' house. One of 
them suffered from fever, and after some six weeks' stay one of them died. Wherever 
we met missionaries of the other Societies working beyond Kinshasa, we found them 
emphatic in their expression of the need of a Union Hostel for Missionaries, both 
there and at Matadi. They all agree that it should not be the burden of the B.M.S., 
though they each and all seem to feel unable to deal with the question apart from 
the B.M.S. Indeed, it would be hard to find a building or a site for such an institution 
so suitable as the B.M.S. might provide. 

The B.M.S. Premises.— Of the four B.M.S. residences on the Stanley 
Pool frontage, two are comparatively new wood and iron houses imported from 
England. One is of brick with iron roof. It is of a curious shape and needs 
improvement and repairs. The fourth is the oldest. It is of brick with iron 
roof. It is used as the visitors' house. It needs thorough repairs and adequate 
measures to get rid of the bats and rats that infest it. There is a brick school- 
house in which a day school of 140 children is held. This is near the 
visitors' house and on the boundary road between our compound and the 
portion recently sold to Lever Bros. There are no other buildings on our property 
southwards until one reaches the main road to Leopoldville, which is our boundary in 
that direction. Here on the corner site is the handsome brick and iron church, the 
most attractive building we have in Congo, although some alteration will have to be 
made to prevent the nesting of bats in the roof. Kongo and EngUsh services are 
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held here. In a Hne with the church on the Leopoldville Road stands the Medical 
Mission building, consisting of dispensary, with waiting room and consulting room, 
and two small wards, with four beds in each. This institution has been well used in 
the past, and our missionaries have achieved quite a reputation for their skill and 
kindness in treating the sick, both natives and Europeans. Unhappily, in the 
depleted condition of our staff and the impaired health of Mr. Kirkland, the dispensary 
was closed down when we were there. There is ample space for any additional 
buildings that might be required in future on the compound — a fully-equipped 
hospital, a missionary hostel, a secondary school, or missionary residences. 




Another site is owned by the B.M.S. in the native quarter of the town, four 
blocks to the south of the railway station. Here, on a plot about 50 metres square, 
there is a good iron school chapel building and a teachers' house. A Kongo 
Day School and Evening Classes and Women's Meetings are held, and Kongo native 
services conducted on Sunday evening. The American Presbyterian Mission, 
working among the Baluba people on the Kasai River, keeps an evangeUst teacher 
and a school chapel on another site in the native town for the purpose of keeping 
in touch with the many Baluba people who migrate into Kinshasa. By friendly 
understanding with the B.M.S., this teacher works under the supervision of our 
missionaries. There is no reason why this k nd of provision should not be made 
for any other colonies of Up-river people that may settle in sufficient numbers at 
Kinshasa. 

No effort must be wanting to build up a proper Church life in Kinshasa, a 
specially difficult thing in such a place. We found that it was a source of weakness 
to the work in Kinshasa that members of the Church who had migrated from other 
districts were not properly linked up by transfer with a strong local Church 
organisation. 



Kinshasa* ^9 

Meetings in Kinshasa. — Our Sunday at Kinshasa was a notable day, 
inasmuch as we celebrated then the signing of the Treaty of Peace. The church 
was decorated with the flags of the Allies. At 9 o'clock Mr. Kirkland held his 
class for enquirers, and Mrs. Kirkland a Sunday School. At 10 a.m. there was a 
good congregation of 200 for the native service, which Mr. Kirkland conducted, and 
which was very impressive and reverent. An interesting feature of this service was 
that Mr. Wilson's address acknowledging the welcome extended to the Deputation 
was interpreted by Manwele Tembwa, a member and deacon of the VVathen Church. 
Mr. Wilson had in his possession and exhibited a letter Manwele had written 20 
years ago, when he was a lad at Wathen. The letter was one which passed in a 
correspondence between the Serampore Theological Students in India and the 
Christian boys of the Congo Mission, through the Rev. John Bell, then at 
Wathen, and Mr. Wilson, who was then at Serampore. In this letter Manwele told 
how the membership of the Wathen area had grown to 112. Now, after 20 years, 
it has grown to more than 20 times that number. 

The Communion Service followed, in which Manwele and three others acted 
as deacons. Notices had been issued that there would be a special celebration of 
the Signing of Peace at the English Service at 4.30 in the afternoon. The British 
Consul, Mr. Wallach, happened to arrive at Stanley Pool in time to attend this 
service, and he appeared in full dress uniform. A European football match that 
had been arranged for that hour was postponed, and we had a congregation of 80 
English-speaking persons — about half white people and the other half West African 
negro British subjects. After the service we had some speech-making from the 
Church steps, and the native Christian drum and fife band played us back to our 
bungalows. 

The Consul afterwards took dinner with us at Mr. Kirkland's house. 

We took the opportunity of a visit to Leopoldville to call upon M. Bureau, the 
Vice-Governor of the Province of Moyen Congo, which includes the whole of our 
B.M.S. areas of Wathen, Thysville, Stanley Pool, and Bolobo. We were very 
courteously received, and had a pleasant interview. The Vice-Governor had recently 
visited Wathen and spoke in terms of high appreciation of what he saw there of the 
Mission, especially the progressive character of the natives who had been under 
B.M.S. influence. He expressed the hope that on our return from our up river 
journey we would visit him again, and tell him our impressions of the country. 
We should have been glad to do this, but though we called on him as soon as we 
got back to Kinshasa, we were unable to see him. He kindly sent us an invitation 
to luncheon on the day of our departure, when it was impossible to accept it. 

The Mission Staff. — It was of course abundantly clear to us when we were 
at Kinshasa that the work to be done there requires a larger staff. For the past 
two years Mr. and Mrs. Kirkland have had practically the whole heavy burden to 
carry alone. We cannot speak too highly of their devotion and ability, but they 
have had an impossible task. It is no wonder that their health has broken down 
under it, and that they have been obhged to leave Congo with us, on furlough. 
There must in future be enough missionaries for EvangeUstic and Church work in 
Kinshasa, one at least being a Kongo-speaking missionary and one at least conversant 
with the Upper river. 

To meet the emergency caused by the furlough of Mr. and Mrs. Kirkland we 
have arranged for Mr. and Mrs. Jennings to take charge at Kinshasa as a temporary 
measure only. 

On review of the whole situation, both here and at Matadi, and the other 
Stations Up and Down river, we decided to ask our friend Mr. Ross Phillips to go to 
Kinshasa as soon after our departure as he could arrange to do so, and to make 
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Kinshasa his headquarters as Congo Secretary for the rest of the period before he 
takes furlough, in order to test the practicabihty of this plan in future. 

There are very many difficulties to encounter on any path of Mission policy in 
Congo. Indeed, the best path may sometimes be the most difficult of aU. But 
after much thought we have come to the conclusion that Kinshasa will prove the 
best centre for the Secretariat, and that the peculiar character of the work at Kin- 
shasa and the general interests of the Mission will be best served by having a larger 
combined staff there able to share the English preaching and social work. 

The whole subject of the location of the B.M.S. Secretariat at Kinshasa instead 
of Matadi has assumed a new aspect by the recent announcement, that in future the 
payment of Customs duty on goods imported by the Belgian steamers is to be 
made at Antwerp. This will relieve our Matadi missionaries of much tiresome 
labour, and set them free for other work, there or elsewhere. 
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BRAZZAVILLE. 



Our only excursion into French Congo was made on tlie 7tli July, when we 
crossed Stanley Pool by ferry steamer from Kinshasa to Brazzaville, the capital 
of the French Colony. It is a large and well-laid-out town and military station, 
with a larger population than Kinshasa. 

There is an important railway project to connect Brazzaville with the Atlantic 
coast westward through French territory. This would add enormously to the 
development of the Congo Region and to the commercial importance of Stanley 
Pool. 

The only Protestant Mission belongs to the Swedish Missionary Society, 
and it was mainly for the purpose of visiting the Swedish missionaries that we went. 
We regret that since the time of our visit the Congo Mission Field has suffered great 
loss in the death of Mr. Ceder from fever. He was well known and greatly honoured. 
He had a wide reputation as a skilful dentist, and earned by professional fees a 
considerable amount of support for his Mission. 

The S.M.S. premises occupy a good position, and consist of a large two-story 
building with administrative ofiices on the ground floor and residence above. A 
new Church and School building was in course of erection under the supervision of 
a young Swedish Baptist, M. Lingwister, who had recently come out to Congo. 
The present accommodation for worship and school-teaching is very meagre and 
primitive. The S.M.S. have been happy in maintaining good relations with the 
French Government officials. How important a matter that is we reahsed from 
the unfortunate situation in which we saw a party of independent American 
missionaries who had recently arrived at Brazzaville without proper credentials, 
or previous correspondence with the French authorities, and who had therefore 
been forbidden to leave the town to go to any part of the Colony. 

After a time of very pleasant fellowship at the Swedish Mission we were kindly 
provided with mono-cycle push-cars, and went from Brazzaville along the shore west- 
ward to the cataracts opposite Leopoldville, where all the waters of Stanley Pool 
are gathered up in the river channel and go dashing over the rocks in a foaming 
roaring torrent towards the Lower river and the sea. It was a most impressive 
sight. The dangerous proximity of Leopoldville to the rapids, so clearly manifest 
as we viewed it from the opposite French shore, makes it impossible of further 
development as an up river steamer base, and we very clearly understood how 
necessary had been the selection of Kinshasa as the commercial centre instead of 
Leopoldville. 

In accordance with the plan upon which we had determined, we proceeded 
from Stanley Pool up river towards Stanley Falls and the Lualaba, so as to visit 
Wayika and then the other Stations in turn upon the downward journey. It will 
be most convenient to report upon what we saw in the same order. Our voyage 
up river as far as Yakusu was accompUshed in the fine stern-wheel steamer Leverville, 
belonging to the Huilleries du Congo Beige. By the courtesy of the officials of the 
Company the Deputation party were provided with excellent accommodation and 
every attention. The journey took fourteen days from Kinshasa to Yakusu, where 
we arrived on July 27th, having crossed the Equator on July i8th. 
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WAYIKA. 

Wayika, on the west bank of the Lualaba, as the upper reaches of the Congo 
river are called, is at present our furthest outpost station in Central Africa ; it is 
roughly in point of time as far from the mouth of the river as London. 

Leaving the representatives of the W.M.A. behind at Yakusu, the other members 
of the Deputation, together with the Rev. H. Ross Phillips, left that place on the 
31st July,. 




Although Stanleyville is only 13 miles away, it took the Grenfell three 
hours against the current to land us there. The following morning we entrained 
at the terminus at 9 o'clock, Mr. Millman seeing us off, together with a native con- 
tingent from Yangembe, near by. The gauge of this railway is wider than the 
Matadi — Kinshasa Hne, with correspondingly superior rolling stock. The Director 
conceded us the privilege of travelling first-class at second-class fares, thereby 
effecting a considerable saving. 
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Shortly after leaving Stanleyville we passed an extensive coffee plantation, 
and an hour away a large steam sawmill belonging to the railway company, where 
whole trees can be handled and reduced. 

Crossing the equator for the third time, we reached Ponthierville, the other 
terminus, 80 miles away, after a seven-hours' run. The same evening we boarded 
one of the river steamers, but we were told that the river was lower than usual, and 
it was now impossible for even a shallow-draught boat to negotiate the rapids at 
Tobila, so that passengers and cargo would there have to be transferred by canoes 
to another steamer. The river traffic on this 200-mile section of the Lualaba was 
completely disorganised, and in consequence we were delayed at Ponthierville until 
the 5th August. 

Eight hours' steam brought us to the important town of Kirundu, a Belgian 
State Poste with a resident local administrator, 52 kilometres from Ponthierville, 
occupjdng the river frontage on the east bank for a couple of miles, and inhabited 
chiefly by Arabs speaking a form of SwahiU. They are descendants of some of the 
old slave raiders, for this nefarious business thrived in Livingstone's days hereabouts. 
They are more advanced in civilisation than the Congolese, living in huts superior 
to the native domicile, with windows and doors, the posts of which are carved in 
some cases. 

In rehgion they are Mohammedan. They wear flowing garments, and have a more 
intelligent bearing than the indigenous race. If they may be judged by appearances 
they are less trustworthy. They seem, however, to be industrious. We found 
some able to write in Arabic characters on a kind of wooden slab as they sat cross- 
legged on the little raised platforms constructed in front of their dweUings ; others 
were engaged in plaiting their sleeping mats, moulding and baking pots for domestic 
purposes, dressing skins, and even playing games with palm kernels on oblong 
boards containing 16 square holes or pockets, the kernels being dexterously 
transferred from one pocket to another by the two players alternately. 

As we traversed the main irregular thoroughfare we observed too, for the first 
time, several hump-backed cattle. At one store we were detained by the pro- 
prietors, who needed assistance in comprehending a telegraph message they had 
received relating to the price to be paid for palm kernels. It transpired that this 
store was kept by two Indians from the East, and Mr. Wilson was able to converse 
with them. Kirundu is notable too in being the starting point of the caravan 
route to the new Belgian provinces about Lake Kivu and to Uganda. It is only 
about six miles from Mabondo, on the same side of the river. 

After evading numerous sandbanks and " sitting down " unwiUingly on others, 
groping our way with sticks marked to gauge the depth of water ; cautiously steering 
tjirough rocks, which in places were enough to give any captain the nightmare ; 
stared at by sundry hippopotami, whose snouts and eyes appeared above the water 
from time to time ; or disturbing a stray crocodile sunning himself, so we came to 
Wayika 245 miles from Stanleyville at nine o'clock on Tuesday, the 12th August, a 
week behind time. 

Arrival at Wayika. — ^The springs of life do emanate from Wayika — ^for the 
first thing to attract our attention was the fresh-water spring trickUng out of the 
steep bank 50 feet or more in height and close to where the steamer had " tied up." 
This is a great asset to a Station in this dry and thirsty land, and is much in request, 
for steamers call to replenish their water suppUes at this source. On the steps 
leading down to the river were Mr. and Mrs. John Whitehead, Mr. and Mrs. Wilkerson, 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Clark, surrounded by the Station boys and girls, the workmen 
and some of the local residents, all assembled to welcome us. As we came ashore Mr. 
Whitehead's cornet sounded forth a well-known tune and a hymn was sung. Warm 
greetings were exchanged, and we were escorted under a banner bearing the 
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inscription, " Kalibu," meaning " approach " or " welcome," to the missionaries' 
bungalows, European houses of wood and iron situated on level ground overlooking 
the river, here about a mile wide. Each of these stands in its own garden fenced 
with neatly trimmed lime hedges, which are one of the features of this place. We 
were agreeably surprised with the way in which the compound covering 12 
acres had been reclaimed from the elephant -haunted forest, cleared and planted, 
since the work was commenced in 191 1 ; good roads had been made and gigantic 
ant-hills cut through or levelled. A site for a new church has been reserved in the 
centre of the Station, towards which all paths converge. Behind this there is a good 
school chapel with a commodious workshop and store adjoining, constructed in 
native style of wattle and daub with thatched roof. In the background are native 
houses for the workmen, which the staff desire to remove to a more suitable position, 
rebuilding in brick with increased accommodation, to which proposals we assented. 

Church and School. — On the day after our arrival a service was held at 
short notice in the school chapel, when from 100 to 150 persons were present, and we 
all took part. Following this, 15 of us met around the Lord's table, when Mr. Wilson 
presided. Amongst the little company were representatives from England, Scotland 
and Ireland ; Akilinusu, the only baptized Church member of the Lualaba distict at 
present ; Digwoso, a Basoko man, who is the " capita " over the workmen ; Basuli, 
the printer from Yakusu, with his wife Nellie, the daughter of Salamo, and Nkanu, 
one of our attendants from San Salvador — all united in one common bond of fellow- 
ship at this memorable feast of loving remembrance. There are at present 30 enquirers 
under instruction at Wayika, and the missionaries are encouraged by the prospect 
of soon adding to the numbers of baptized members. 

A Church fund for evangelistic work has already been established, and Akilinusu 
is appointed as a teacher. It is an interesting fact that two native Christian soldiers 
belonging to the American Baptist Mission in Lower Congo, and now stationed at 
the Lokandu Poste, a few miles up river, have been coming to communion at Wayika 
and contributing to the Church fund. 

We had an opportunity of inspecting the school to which Mr. Clark has been 
devoting himself, and testing some of the bright boys by setting them some simple 
arithmetical problems. There are 27 boys and 10 girls attending daUy, and 10 
boys attending half time ; in addition there are 26 pupils in the two village schools 
recently opened. This is the small beginning out of which we believe great things 
will come in the future. If the Kingwana language were used in the Yakusu 
Institute in addition to Lokele, it would be quite possible for Wayika teachers to 
receive their training there. The industrial wprk (building, brickmaking and 
carpentry) has a most capable and expert instructor in Mr. WUkerson. 

Work among Women and Girls, — The Station is fortunate in having three 
experienced nurses in Mrs. Whitehead, Mrs. Wilkerson and Mrs. Clark ; the latter two 
ladies are in charge of the dispensary, which we found in beautiful order, and they 
only call on the men to help in emergencies ; the value of this work cannot be 
overestimated. 

The time has not come yet for the service of unmarried women. The married 
women have full access to the village houses near by, but the heathen women are 
for the most part very indifferent. Regular visits are paid and the Mission girls 
assist in singing on these occasions. 

Mrs. Whitehead conducts an enquirers' class, in wliich 14 women are 
receiving instruction, while Mrs. Wilkerson holds a women's school three days a 
week. 

The teacher, Akilinusu, is betrothed to one of the best educated girls on the 
Station, who herself helps in teaching, and sews well. She is in the enquirers' class. 

The wife of Digwoso, the capita, is appointed a sort of matron over the ten 
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girl boarders. A new girls' boarding-house with accommodation for twenty is one 
of the pressing needs of the Station. 

Wayika Press. — In a building adjoining the dispensary is housed the Mission 
Press, through which, under Mr. Whitehead's guidance, remarkable progress has 
already been made in providing books in Kingwana. His capital illustrated volume, 
" The Story of Jesus," is a kind of harmonic Gospel, and is at present the Bible of the 
Wayika Church. We discussed with the staff their future programme of Biblical 
translation. Part of Matthew is in print, and Mr. Clark has prepared a manuscript 
of the Acts of the Apostles. It was agreed that the four Gospels and the Acts be 
proceeded with at once, and that Mr. Whitehead should prepare a new and revised 
edition of Mr. Millman's " Petit Vocabulaire Swahili, Frangais, Anglais," and also 
of " iEsop's Fables." 

In view of the spread of the Kingwana language in the Yakusu area, we have 
strongly urged the constitution of a Yakusu-Wayika Language and Literature 
Committee, so that all Kingwana publications may be undertaken in view of the 
needs of the entire area in which there is a prospect of their being circulated. 

An admirable log-book is kept on the Station setting forth its history from 
the beginning of our settlement ; one of the last entries, under date of loth August, 
1919, is : — ■" The first general collection was taken at the usual Sunday morning 
service and amounted to frs. 3.90." 

Village Work. — Of the villages in the vicinity of Wayika, we visited Kenyekoso 
and Kaya. The former is an hour's walk inland through the forest in the direction 
of the Lomami River, where the people seem particularly low and degraded, living 
in poor and dirty huts, being practically naked. Their hair is " dressed " in a curious 
fashion in vertical bobs on the top of the head ; the women, too, have their legs 
sheathed in brass. At Kaya's viUage, on the riverside to the north, the heathen 
worship Satan, a legacy passed on to them, we were told, by the Arabs in the 
old slave-raiding times. Little detached thatched boxes are erected outside their 
dwellings, in which food is placed to appease the evil spirits. If any calamity over- 
takes them, the people abandon their homes and move off bodily to some other 
location. 

Much has to be done, but a good foundation has been laid ; the ground has 
been prepared, and the precious seed sown, and we look for a harvest to the 
Redeemer's name. 

The new large steel boat sent out four years ago has never been used and has 
not been entirely refitted or the necessary provision yet made for its moorings. 
When this has been done it should prove a very useful adjunct to itineration work, 
and as soon as the staff can be increased, there is a wide field open in this direction 
of which advantage should be taken. 

Return Journey. — Fearing further delays if we waited for the returning 
steamer from Kindu, 35 miles distant, Mr. Whitehead visited Lokandu, 10 miles up 
river, and with the aid of the Government Administrator there secured a baliniere 
and a canoe with 22 paddlers. In these we reluctantly took our departure in the 
forenoon of Friday, the 15th August, after three full and most interesting days, Mr. 
Whitehead accompanying us. 
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MABONDO. 

On Sunday evening, the 17th August, we slept at Wooding Poste No. 2, on 
a headland on the east bank, this being the most convenient resting place in the 
neighbourhood of Mabondo, which is 130 miles from Wayika, and 35 from 
Ponthierville. A message was sent to the chief requesting him to point out to us 
the exact site appropriated to the B.M.S. Half an hour's paddhng from the Poste 
brought us to the spot on Monday morning, and Kisuki came alongside our boat 
in his canoe and shook hands with us. He is a young man about 20 years of 
age, and son of the old chief who died about two years ago, and he told us impressively 
how his people were waiting for us to come to Mabondo, which was moved on the 
death of his father to a new position adjoining our site on the up river side. On 
the down river side are three distinguishing clumps of bamboo standing close to the 
water, and equally distant from each other, which constitute the best landmarks from 
the river. 

On the site itself there is a heap of bricks, hke an altar erected awaiting 
the sacrificial fire which our occupation shall kindle. 

We are of the unanimous opinion that this Station should be run conjointly 
with Wayika and not independently, the language being the same, viz., the Kingwana 
dialect of the Swahili, a lingua franca spoken over a very wide area and being the 
means of communication between hundreds of tribes. A rest-house constructed 
of mud walls with an iron roof should be put up here at as early a date as is 
practicable, and periodical visits made from Wayika in preparation for more 
permanent occupation. This cannot be attempted until the staff is augmented 
by at least two married couples, with the addition of two more men at the earUest 
possible moment. 

The boat journey from Wayika furnished us with many new experiences, but 
suffice it to say we safely reached Ponthierville, en route for Yakusu, on Monday 
afternoon, the i8th August, after an absence of 19 days. 
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YAKUSU. 

Twenty-three years ago Yakusu was opened by George Grenfell and Harry 
White, the first four years of the work being attended by very many trials and great 
testing of faith. We thank God that we have been permitted to see how mightily 
the Word of God has grown and prevailed. 

Arriving on Sunday, 27th July, early in the afternoon, we caught our first 
glimpse of the Grenfell moored along the shore at the foot of a bank some 30 feet in 
height. In the middle of the bank a cutting with somewhat steep steps led to the 
station proper, with a frontage of 250 metres. Four good houses stand side by 
side in their own gardens. The Leverville was unable to put in to shore owing to the 
shallow water, and so Mr. Millman and Mr. Pugh brought out their steel rowing- 
boat and a very large canoe. Mrs. Millman and Mr. and Mrs. Mill were waiting 
for us, together with the boys and girls of the school and some 20 or 30 native teachers, 
and a crowd of Lokele people from the villages, with palm branches in their hands. 

The remainder of the Sunday was spent quietly, in a meeting with the primary 
children (about 30 girls and 60 boys) in the chapel, and an open-air service in the 
neighbouring village. The day closed with a helpful devotional service in Mr. 
MUlman's house. 

Yakusu Premises. — The next morning we spent looking round the Station 
and seeing the normal work in progress. Behind the four houses which occupy 
the front we found the dispensary, the chapel, the printing office (from which 
is regularly issued the Yakusu Quarterly Notes in English and the Lokele 
Monthly Notes for the teachers) and the training institute. Behind these, 
again, is the little cemetery consecrated by the interment of George Moore, 
A. E. Wherrett, S. O. Kempton, E. 0. Wilford, Henri Lambotte and Mrs. Kenred 
Smith, and, not the least, Salamu, the faithful servant and friend of Mrs. Millman. 
Somewhat further back still is the house built for single ladies and the site 
for the girls' school. Mr. and Mrs. MiU were busy at the dispensary. The 
patients included two or three lepers, children and others with bad sores, several 
people suffering from sleep-sickness. Mrs. Mill is a qualified nurse, and Mr. MiU 
has learned much of the healing art from Livingstone College and the Leopoldville 
Sleep- sickness Institute. We were pleased to witness the little service held at 
the beginning which all patients must attend if they want treatment, and to note 
also that Mr. MiU had a trained native assistant to help him in the work, able 
to dispense medicines and to inoculate for sleep-sickness. Unfortunately, the 
supply of medicines during the war has been all too Umited, and the work has 
had to be somewhat curtailed. We noted also the large room at the back of 
the dispensary in which there were some half-dozen beds, and which is dignified 
by the term hospital, although at the time there were no in-patients, it being quite 
impossible with the present smaU missionary staff to carry on this part of the work, 
and at the same time to cope with the large demands of itineration in a district 
which covers 10,000 square miles. The hospital awaits the coming of a doctor. 
Already the foundations are laid for extension and increased accommodation, an 
indication of the spirit of faith which characterises aU the Yakusu staff. 

The Training Institute. — From the dispensary we passed to the Institute 
at the other end of the compound. This is peculiarly Mr. MUlman's work, and is 
the most important feature of the whole enterprise, for here are gathered in the 
course of the year some 300 teachers from the vast district now being reached by 
the Yakusu Church. These teachers are supported by the native Church, receiving 
five francs a month, and even less in many cases ; they come in for training twice a 
year for six weeks to two months at a time, receiving lessons in Bible exposition 
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and sermon preparation, in French, in hygiene and first aid, together with a 
limited amount of industrial training. They are almost wholly dependent on this 
training, as equipment for their work, there being at present no printed commentary 
and very few books altogether in the Lokele language for their use. With this 
teaching they go out to impart the knowledge and inspiration they have received. 

The Institute is a fine building, though as yet incomplete. All the bricks and 
timber were prepared on the Station. There are three parts, a men's side and a 
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women's side, with a central hall and a large room over it connecting the two. The 
women's side and the central hall await completion. The annual cost of the work 
is £200, of which £75 is provided by the Arthington Fund. Each man's training 
costs the Society nearly 2s. 6d. per week. When we realise that these 300 teachers 
have something like 2,000 enquirers awaiting baptism, and remember what the 
institute must mean to them in the preparation for their task, we feel that we 
cannot overestimate its importance. One of the most serious problems facing the 
Church will undoubtedly be the increased cost of living, the small allowance of five 
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francs a month being quite inadequate to maintain the teacher and his family under 
present conditions. 

We shall not soon forget our meeting with some 25 teachers, 18 of whom were 
married men, many of them having paddled 40, 50 and 60 miles in order to be present. 
Mr. Millman accorded us the privilege of asking questions while he acted as 
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interpreter. Some of their villages had already been visited this year by the mis- 
sionaries, Mr. Pugh having baptized 327 in the months of January and February, 
and Mr. Mill 59 more in July ; others were awaiting the coming of the missionary, 
and of these 14 stood up to tell us that in all they had 461 enquirers awaiting 
baptism in their villages. Truly these things are apostoUc, and we sat and mar- 
velled at the wonderful work of God. When our questions were finished, two of 
the teachers rose and addressed us, the first saying : " If the churches in England do 
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not pray for us, we cannot stand, for there are so many temptations. You have 
made promises, and we look to you to fulfil them. We have six tribes here, and you 
have only three white men missionaries ; it is impossible for them to do the work." 
The second then said : " The majority of white men coming to this country are 
traders, and we know them. We also know the white missionaries, and rejoice to 
be associated with them. We have lost many white missionaries, and their graves 
are in our little cemetery, and now that Mokili (Mr. Millman) and Mama (Mrs. Millman) 
are going on furlough, we shall only have two left. What shall we do ? We should 
hke to say a word to encourage the Deputation." 

It was a delightful and pathetic meeting, delightful because of the evident 
earnestness of these native teachers, and pathetic because of the vast need and the 
present inadequacy of our resources. It is of great value that the Yakusu Printing 
Press is able to supply Monthly Notes in the Lokele language to these teachers, and 
that last year 600 portions of the Scriptures were distributed, and to know that no 
less than 7,360 are being taught to read God's Word in all these schools. 

Visit to Stanleyville. — ^An interesting interlude in our stay at Yakusu was 
afforded by a visit on the Tuesday to Stanleyville, in order to pay our respects to 
the Vice-Governor. Two hours' steaming in the Grenjell brought us to this growing 
town at the head of the river. The Vice-Governor being away, we were met by 
the Assistant Commissaire, who took us to see the Commissaire General, who is 
acting in his absence. A brief interview sufficed during which we spoke of the 
proposed opening of B.M.S. work in StanleyviUe and other matters. The view of 
the Cataracts from the Commissaire's residence is very fine, and before we left he was 
good enough to offer to provide hammock chairs to carry us to see the celebrated 
Chopa Falls, about three-quarters of an hour away. After lunch on the Grenjell 
we started off. The carrying was a new experience, chairs with heavy bamboo 
poles attached being carried shoulder-high by negro prisoners provided by the 
Government. It was with some amount of misgiving that the ladies found them- 
selves so highly exalted, especially when the men began to run, but confidence 
grew as the caravan pursued its way. The Falls proved well worthy of a visit. We 
reached Yakusu on our return journey just before dark. 

The Marvel of the Yakusu Church. — Perhaps the most memorable of all 
our meetings was one which was organised to commemorate the forty-first anni- 
versary of the landing of Comber and Grenfell, and, coincident with it, the first 
anniversary of the death of Henri Lambotte. Mr. Wilson had brought out 
with him an enlarged photograph of Mr. Lambotte, the gift of his widow, and we 
agreed to unveil and present it then. The chapel seats about 400 ; over 600 
were present ; aisles, windows and portico were crowded, and the people stood six 
deep outside. The meeting will not soon be forgotten. 

The growth of the Church has been phenomenal. In 1903 the first three con- 
verts were baptized. The Church membership is now nearly 3,000. The out-schools 
number about 300, with over 7,000 scholars, and at the same time the boundaries of 
the work have been continually widening out. The missionaries would be the first 
to acknowledge that all this growth has not been of their doing. The whole move- 
ment is of the Spirit of God, who has borne them along far beyond their own ex- 
pectations, and therein lies the great hope of the work, for He who has given the 
increase will surely tend the young and growing church and provide for all their 
need. 

The staff has not increased proportionately. In 1909 the staff was just eight in 
number. In 1919 it was only six, and now we grieve to report that it is still further 
reduced, by the long-delayed furlough of Mr. and Mrs. Millman to only four, one of 
whom has been out so short a time that the language has yet to be mastered. Yet 
the Church has increased sixfold in the interval. 
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Of the eight who were working in 1909, three have been called to the Higher 
Service, and their places are still unfilled. 

Very solemnly did our missionaries seek to urge upon the Deputation resolutions 
which were passed at their last Station Committee, the main purport of which was : 

1 . Their united conviction that the Station staff should consist of at least five men, 

as it did for the 10 years preceding the war, and further, that for each new 
Sub-Station proposed one man should be added to this number. 

2. As to single lady workers : 

They were prepared to welcome single lady workers who would be able 
to undertake the work among the girls so as to set free the married ladies 
to itinerate with their husbands. 

3. They were fully agreed as to the necessity of appointing a doctor to the Station. 

A Great Baptism. — Itineration at Yakusu is regarded as of primary import- 
ance, and is carried on to the utmost limit of their power. In this the Grenfell 
has been of the greatest service, but the staff are now asking that instead of 
being shared with Yalemba and Upoto, as formerly, her whole time should 
now be given to the Yakusu work, and other means be provided for the other 
two Stations. We are of opinion that the request is a necessary one. We saw 
something of the district. Again and again in our journey down river we 
put in at some village where we found a teacher steadily at work, a school 
formed and converts won for Christ. Our greatest experience, however, was 
at Yalikina (or Isangi), about 60 miles down stream, where more than 100 
were awaiting baptism. These had all been examined and tested by Baluti, 
our only ordained native pastor in Congo, ordained a year and a half ago 
by Rev. H. Ross Philhps. All was ready on our arrival about 6 p.m. At 7 a.m. 
the next morning a Church meeting was held, when 91 names were brought before 
the Church as ready for baptism. Each candidate hstened whilst Mr. Mill read out 
the Church Covenant, the words of which are worth transcribing : 

1. I will trust only Jesus that I may be saved. 

2. I will read the Book of God day by day that I may hide His word in my heart. 

3. By the strength of God Himself I will try to obey His laws, to further His affairs 

and to overcome evil matters in the place where I am. 

4. I will help others of the Church in the affairs of righteousness, to estabUsh the 

Church and forward the commissions of Jesus. 

5. I will tell other people the good news by my mouth, my deeds and my money. 

6. On Sundays I will join with others to praise God, our Chief. 

7. I wiU agree to the laws of the Church and I will pray that the Holy Spirit may 

be with me to give perseverance to fuhil them, that my heart may not 
transgress them. 
Then follow certain very necessary prohibitions of the Church, drawn up with 
the consensus of all the members : 

1. He who will miss Communion three times without a worthy reason has com- 

mitted a sin. He is not fit to partake again while he is as yet unforgiven. 

2. He who will not give a gift during twelve months will not be given the Com- 

munion except he has paid arrears. 

3. The Church has prohibited these affairs : 

1 . Polygamy. The marrying of more than one wife. 

2. Drinking palm wine. 

3. Dancing dances of indecency. 

4. Hemp smoking. 

5. Games of gambUng. 

6. Irregular marriage. 

7. Consenting to marry a polygamist. 

8. Remaining with a husband who has taken a second wife. 

9. Inheriting a father's wife. 

10. Inheriting a brother's wife with one's own. 

1 1 . All the affairs of Secret Spirit Ceremonies. 
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After the reading out of this Covenant each candidate stepped forward and 
promised, by God's help, faithfully to observe it ; then the Church was asked to 
vote. ' Seeing' that there were so many to be baptized, we all agreed to take part. 
Five of us went down into the water, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Parker Gray, 
Baluti and Mr. Ross PhiUips, while Mr. Mill conducted the service through a mega- 
phone from the Grenfell deck, and five at a time were baptized. Aftferwards we 
gathered in the chapel at the Lord's table, each of us extending the right hand of 
fellowship to those we had baptized, save that Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Parkinson 
received the women candidates. 

Yakusu Outposts. — Yakusu is asking for two sub-stations in addition to 
Stanleyville, one at Yaongama and one at Yalikina, of which they regard the last 
as the more important. We are of opinion that this is the natural line of growth 
and that sanction should be given for development along these lines as soon as it 
is possible. 

With such large numbers joining the Church the Yakusu staff are asking that 
Yalikia& be made a residential out-station of the district, and that one or other of 
the missionaries should make it his home for two or three months each half year. No 
less than 122 outposts centrahse here, comprising at this present time 1,216 Church 
members and 1,185 enquirers. Itineration is possible in three different directions. 
The outpost is situated 60 miles down river from Yakusu, alongside Isangi, at the 
mouth of the Lomami River, and already land for building has been provisionally 
granted by the Government. On this land we recommend the erection of a brick 
dwelling-house of two rooms (with verandah), costing approximately about £300. 

Stanleyville is a place of growing importance at the head of the river. Here 
is the residence of the Vice-Governor , of the Province Orientale, which is by far the 
largest and most populous of all the provinces. Stanleyville is on the main route 
between East and West Africa. Numerous trading houses have their offices there, 
with a considerable white population, as at Kinshasa and Matadi. The distance 
from Matadi is about 1,450 miles, from Dar-es-Salaam on the East Coast about 
1,555 miles, and from the Cape 3,348 miles. Some day the alternative routes to 
England via Stanleyville-Wayika and Dar-es-Salaam or the Cape may become cheap 
enough to enable missionaries from the Lower and Middle Congo to see the Upper 
River Stations, which would be of great advantage. Any missionaries passing to 
Mabondo or Wayika must spend a night at Stanleyville in order to ca-tch the train 
to Ponthierville the next morning. Stanleyville is already an outpost of the Yakusu 
work, beihg the key to the Foma, the Bakumu and Baena population, in which latter 
tribe we already have six schools. ' 

The Deputation were shown the land already leased by the Government for 
B.M.S. work, consisting of two-thirds of an acre, five or ten minutes' walk 
from the river, with room for building one residence and a chapel. They recom- 
mend that a house should' be erected, having two visitors' rooms. Capable 
native help should be sought for the work of building. A resident missionary should 
be appointed who should be familiar with the French language ; he should be a 
member of the Yakusu staff and should be able to carry on a vigorous spiritual and 
educational work, devoting himself to the welfare of the native Christians associated 
with all the Protestant Societies, conducting educational classes for the employees 
of the. various trading establishments and seeking to help the English-speaking 
Protestants and those of other nationalities resident at Stanleyville. 

Yaongama is the third sub-station requested by the Yakusu staff. It is situated 
some five or six days' march inland frpni the opposite bank of the river, towards 
the Lomami River. It is a State administrative centre:, where five roads converge. 
Already Yakusu missionaries have visited over 100 towns around here with a total 
population of 70,000. It is the centre for the evangehsation of'bpth Foma and 
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Bambole people. The Roman Catholics are extending their work in this district. 
Formerly we had 38 out-schools here, but lately the number has diminished to 
about 20. There are brick houses here which might be bought, and the Yakusu 
staff strongly urge that this be done and that, as at Yalikina, a missionary should 
reside here for two or three months each half year. 

Other requirements at Yakusu.— Certain other minor matters will need 
attention, such as the repairing of the dwelling houses in which the Station boys 
and girls live, the fencing and cleaning of the Station. The ground behind the 
ladies' house, which was formerly under cultivation, has been allowed, of necessity, 
owing to shortness of labour, to run wild, and is now grown over with forest grass. 
All this needs attention. Further, the question of a 20 per cent, increase in the 
wages paid to the boys at work on the Station must be faced, owing to the 
greatly increased cost of living. 

There is a great demand for bricks in the Yakusu district, and part of the train- 
ing of the Station boys is quite rightly industrial. Both the missionaries and the 
Deputation feel that by the initial outlay on a simple brickmaking machine the out- 
put might be multiplied and bricks be sold at a good profit, thus largely helping 
the upkeep of the Station without in any way encroaching on the time or strength 
of the missionaries and their workpeople. 

The Deputation have asked Mr. Millman to proceed at once with the com- 
pletion of his notes of the Lokele language, and to pubhsh a polyglot edition with 
Lokele, French and English in parallel columns, thus greatly increasing the oppor- 
tunities for sale. He was also requested to prepare a little book on hygiene with 
French and English parallel columns, for which Mr. Mill very kindly supplied notes 
of his lectures to the teachers. It is hoped by this means, in co-operation with the 
Foreign Secretary, to produce a work which may readily be translated into other 
languages and so be of use at other Stations. 

The Deputation desire to put on record their great appreciation of the wisdom 
and foresight that has characterised the work at Yakusu up to this present time, 
and they devoutly pray that the blessing of God may continue to rest upon it. 
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YALEMBA. 

Five hours' steaming in the Grenfell down stream from YaUkina (Isangi) 
brings us to Yalemba, at which station we arrived on Saturday, 23rd August, at 
five o'clock. As we drew near we ran hard on a sandbank. Meanwhile the mis- 
sionaries and a crowd of natives waited on the shore to welcome us, and shouts of 
" Bopalie," ("welcome,") rang through the air. Seeing that the Grenfell was fairly fast 
and refused to move in response to her stern wheel, at a signal from Mr. Kirby the 
crowd on shore dashed into the water and on to the sandbank, and soon we were 
surrounded by about 70 black figures pushing for all they were worth. Even this 
enthusiasm failed, and we finally landed in the canoe which was always carried 
alongside. Cheer after cheer rent the air as we made our way up the bank after very 
warm greetings from Mr. and Mrs. Kirby, Mr. and Mrs. Palmer, Mr. Jackson, our 
new missionary, and Mr. Forfeitt of Upoto, who had arrived the day before to 
meet us. 

Yalemba Station is prettily situated on the hillside, and enjoys the shade of 
many beautiful trees. Three houses occupy the front, Mr. and Mrs. Kirby's, that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Christy Davies, and that now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Palmer. 
The foundations of a fourth house have been laid, but work was stopped when 
the war broke out. Behind these are the chapel, a school building with low brick 
walls and open sides, a carpenter's shop, a printing house and a brickmaking shed. 

After the first warm welcome was over we rejoiced to receive our first batch of 
letters from home, which Mr. Forfeitt had brought from Upoto, the first news for 
nearly 13 weeks from the time we embarked at Falmouth, a very refreshing tonic 
after so many days of travel. 

Sunday in Yalemba. — Sunday was a busy day. At the morning service 
aU spoke a few words of greeting, including Mr. Phillips and Mr. Forfeitt. Mr. 
Jackson delighted the folks by singing in the native language the hymn " When 
He cometh to make up His Jewels." The ladies spoke to the women in the after- 
noon, while at the same time a men's meeting was going on in the chapel. After- 
wards we all walked out to the neighbouring village, where a very fine open-air 
service was conducted by Mr. Palmer. An interesting feature of this service was 
that the people were summoned by drum. The people say that the drum talks, and 
indeed it does, for messages are undoubtedly conveyed by it from village to village. 
On this occasion we were informed that the peculiar beating of the drum used 
to summon the people to the open-air service was precisely the same as they used 
to employ when a fight was about to take place between two villages ; the call was 
such that every man in the village was bound to answer the summons ; now, 
however, that these fights are happily a thing of the past, they have adopted the 
same call to summon the people to the Gospel service. It just meant that all must 
attend, and, judging by the fine audience present, it looked as though the 
delinquents were few in number ; but what a token indeed of the changed attitude 
of the people ! 

An EngUsh service was conducted in the evening in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kirby. 

Round the Station. — On Monday the girls' and boys' schools were visited, 
there being an average attendance in the former of 45 and in the latter of 70. 
The ladies were taken by surprise by the presentation of fine bouquets by 
the girls, together with a piece of embroidery beautifully worked. A kindly 
thought on their part also was to present a piece to Mr. Parker Gray, to be taken 
home to his wife, and a piece to Mr. Phillips, to be used at Matadi. Subsequ ently 
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Mrs. Palmer displayed to us a very choice piece of embroidery done by one of the 
girls, which, at her suggestion, the Deputation agreed to take home and forward 
through the proper channel to the Queen of the Belgians as a gift from one of her 
loyal Congo subjects. 

The boys' school, too, had a surprise in store for us. After driUing outside the 
building and marching in to the accompaniment of whistUng, we found they had 
prepared a special cheer for the special benefit of the Deputation, not unlike some 
of the American College cheers, shouting in unison our names in succession. We 
could distinguish " Weelson, Parakinson, Geray, Rah ! " Other special items 
followed, all of them full of interest. 

Later on in the week we attended a delightful little meeting of the very small 
boys and girls, under the shade of one of the big trees. This is Mrs. Palmer's regular 
children's service. 

The dispensary is opened three times a week, with an average attendance of 35 
patients, Mrs. Kirby for the present attending to these at her own house. 

Industrial work is also carried on, an order for 14 sideboards by the State at 
Basoko, at 95 frs. each, made from native wood, being in process of execution. 
Workmen and boys on the Station, when not in school, are engaged in felling 
trees, pit -sawing, carpentry, brickmaking, etc., whUe the girls make all their own 
and the boys' garments, and, in addition to their housework, find time for the gardens, 
for embroidery, and preparing starch and oil. 

One of the difficulties met with at Yalemba is the multiplicity of languages. 
No less than eight different languages are spoken within a few miles of the Station. 
Much has been done in translation work in Heso. The New Testament is in 
the press and is eagerly awaited, and we understand that portions of the Old 
Testament are being made ready for printing. Mrs. Kirby is preparing a Heso- 
French grammar, to which we suggested an English column should also be appended. 
The Yalemb& Church. — The Yalemba Church was formed in 1907, and to- 
day has 169 members in good standing, all except six being able to read. We are 
glad also to report 349 men enquirers and loi women ; all enquirers are expected 
to be able to read and are required to sign the temperance pledge. Last half-year 
the Church gave £49 17s. 7d. towards the support of 53 teachers, who are engaged 
in teaching 2,400 pupils in their 60 out-schools. AU Church members are expected 
to give a half-franc monthly. 

We regret that time did not allow us to see anything of the Yalemba out- 
station work, apart from Elizabetha. The staff are looking forward to the coming 
of the motor-boat, generously provided by Sir Thomas Glen Coats, which un- 
doubtedly will greatly help in their itinerations. 

Yalemba is the home of Disasi, the Grenfell captain, the best native home we 
have seen in Congo. Built of brick and corrugated iron, with a good verandah 
round it, it contained three good bedrooms and a sitting-room. We were not surprised 
to find also a tool-shop with a good lathe and drill. We were fortunate in finding 
Longene, his wife, at home, and as she showed us round we could not help feehng 
that in that happy home of father, mother and five children, we have a fine example 
of the elevating power of the Gospel of the Grace of God. 

We were glad to know, too, that the Yalemba staff are assisted by a trained 
native deacon, whose time is employed constantly in visiting the out -stations and 
generally helping in the work. 

Committee Discussions.— Much of our time at Yalemba was spent in 
Committee. Mr. Forfeitt had come from Upoto, hoping to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Millman and perhaps a representative from Wayika, for an Upper Congo Conference 
with the Deputation. Unfortunately the Millmans could not attend, as they were 
expecting to catch the next steamer home for their much overdue furlough, and 
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we did not feel it right for us to urge Mr. Whitehead to take the journey. Important 
matters were discussed, such as, for instance, the use of the Grenfell. 

Our own experiences on board during stormy weather had revealed the need 
of renewal of the canvas sides to the upper deck, and it was cordially agreed that 
Mr. Forfeitt should order these at once. It was quite apparent also that some better 
provision should be made for sleeping accommodation for the captain, and it was 
decided that such provision should be undertaken after consultation with Disasi. 

The subject raised in so many of our Stations, viz., the relation of the Church 
to polygamy and divorce, and the re-marriage of divorced persons, was discussed 
at considerable length. Marriage questions in Congo are very complicated, old 
customs ingrained in the hearts of the people are difficult to change, and while we 
were glad to find that as to general principles our missionaries up and down river 
are for the most part agreed and that they are carrying with them the agreement of 
the Native Congo Church, yet we were bound to recognise that special cases were 
constantly arising, each of which must be judged on its own merits. One good 
result of our somewhat extended discussion was to emphasise anew the desirabiUty of 
a common polity in all our Up-river work, and the need, whenever it was felt right 
to make an exception, of consultation with the brethren at the other Stations. It 
was agreed that Mr. Forfeitt should circulate the points raised at the Committee 
among all the Up-river Stations in order that they might be still further discussed. 

We are quite convinced that not only in this matter, but also in the matter of 
itineration and language, it will greatly help the work if this same spirit of co-opera- 
tion is fostered between Yalemba and Yakusu. 

Coming to the question of staff at Yalemba, the brethren asked that in order 
to cope with the present work, at least five men should be appointed. This would 
ensure the presence of four regularly in the work while one was away on furlough. 

A real need was expressed for the establishing of a boarding school, which 
would provide ample work for single ladies on the Station, although up to the present 
none had been appointed here. With this in view it was stated that three married 
men and two single ladies might prove of more value than four married men. The 
estimates ask for £525 instead of £396 last granted. 

Yalemba has an important out-station in EUzabetha, one of Messrs. Levers' 
concessions. Here Mr. and Mrs. Davies resided for some months before their last 
furlough. We have a school chapel about 20 minutes' walk from the concession, 
where regular work is carried on. About 20 minutes' walk in the other direction 
brings us to the village of Bandio, which was in Grenfell's mind as the one alternative 
site for Yalemba Station. 

One other incident may be mentioned before closing. It had been hinted to 
us that the chiefs of the district had been unusually considerate in the matter of 
bringing chickens, etc., for the supply of the temporal needs of the Deputation, and 
that some recognition was due for their kindness. A happy thought struck Mr. 
Kirby, and promptly four new felt hats were brought from the barter store. The 
investiture took place in front of the house, when Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Parkinson 
solemnly crowned their highnesses, much to their delight. 

When the Grenfell finally left with the Deputation and needed a Uttle help to 
get her over the edge of the same old sandbank, we were amused to see two of these 
dignitaries dash into the water with just their loin-cloths round the waist, and, of 
course, their beautiful felt hats on their dusky heads. 
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On the up-river journey, on July 2nd, the Deputation could see Upoto Station 
in the distance only as the steamer Leverville approached the State military port of 
Lisala. The Mission Church, standing near the top of a high ridge, and the other 
buildings on the slope of the hill towards the river front, occupy a splendid situation 
on the first high ground one meets after many days' journey up stream. Mr. and 
Mrs. Forfeitt and Mrs. Reynolds kindly came out in the Mission boat to meet our 
steamer at Lisala, bringing welcome greetings and gifts of fresh fruit. There was 
only time to make plans for our visit on the return journey and bid farewell. It 
was agreed that Mr. Forfeitt, as the Convener of the Upper River District Com- 
mittee, should try to arrange for a meeting at which the Deputation could be present. 
It was in the line of this purpose that, five weeks later, Mr. Forfeitt met us atYalemba 
and accompanied us by the Grenfell to Upoto. Here we arrived on Saturday, 
August 30th, and here we spent four or five very happy days. 

Our welcome was most picturesque. As the Mission steamer approached the 
beach, crowds of native children ran down the hill bearing long palm branches 
which they waved excitedly as they sang and shouted their welcome. Doubtless 
a large share of the demonstration was meant for Mr. Forfeitt after his absence. 
But we could not mistake their intention to honour the B.M.S. elders from Europe. 
They swarmed round us as we landed, seized our hands, danced about us with fuU- 
throated cries, and went swinging their palms before and behind us up the pathways 
to the Mission houses. We could not but be greatly moved, and were humbled as 
we remembered that it was in just such fashion that the children of Jerusalem 
welcomed the Lord Jesus. 

The B.M.S. Upoto Site and Buildings.— Three Mission residences stand at 
about the same level on a broad terrace some 200 yards up from the river. Each 
has its own well-kept garden — -a most pleasant and refreshing sight. The middle 
house, occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Forfeitt, is constructed of wood, and has a grass 
thatch above the iron sheeting. The bungalow occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds 
is also of wood, and after the thorough repairs and alterations recently made, is 
now a most comfortable abode. The third house, from which Mr. and Mrs. Cook 
were absent on furlough, is of brick. The members of the Deputation who lived 
in it during their stay saw that it was capable of improvement in many particulars. 

A stiff climb up the zigzag path behind these three houses brings one to the 
upper road connecting the Mission with Lisala. On the grassy slope, 100 feet above 
the river, among the pahn trees between the river and the upper road, we paused 
to see the solitary grave of F. R. Oram, which seems for these 25 years to 
have been silently claiming Upoto for Christ. It speaks to-day of his sacrifice of 
love, like that of so many of the young pioneers of our Mission. Above the roadway 
on the west is the house lately occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Marker. This is a wood 
and iron structure, imported from England, of our B.M.S. standard pattern. Just 
below the roadway, on the east, stood the simple brick and iron schoolhouse, recently 
broken down by the falling of a great tree uprooted in a hurricane. The re-erection 
of this building is now being taken in hand, as it is much needed. Farther up 
the hiU, in a commanding position on a brick plinth, is the iron church, the anonymous 
gift of a friend in England to the Upoto Mission — quite a handsome structure, 
having a useful small hall behind the rostrum. On the top boundary of the com- 
pound are the boys' boarding house and workmen's dweUings. One of the most 
charming views in the Congo is to be had from Mr. Marker's garden, or the roadway 
by the church, looking out over the river, which here is some five or six miles between 
its banks and studded with forest-clad islands. 
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A Congo Church Meeting. — After the welcome at the shore, the first 
meeting we attended at Upoto was the gathering of native Church members, 
called for the transaction of Church business on Saturday night in preparation for 
the following day. All the missionaries were present, and it being Mr. Reynolds's 
" turn " to preside at this meeting, we watched with pleasure the skill and rapidity 
with which he conducted the proceedings. There were about loo members present. 
They began with devout worship, one of the deacons leading in prayer. The minutes 
were adopted. Reports on two new candidates for baptism and membership were 
given by the " messengers " appointed, and a favourable vote was taken in each case. 
Then an outpost teacher made his report on three of his enquirers, and a deacon 
who had been out to visit them supported the recommendation to accept them. 
This was approved. Several new names were then proposed, and messengers 
appointed. Ihe restoration of two or three members under discipline was then 
discussed, and two names were reported for disciphne. An air of Christian re- 
sponsibility and genuine fellowship pervaded the meeting, which impressed us very 
favourably. After a hymn and prayer a dual marriage service took place. The 
two couples were strikingly different. One couple were young and neatly dressed, 
obviously Mission scholars at the threshold of life. The other two were well 
advanced in years, scantily dressed, and from the inland villages. The older man 
was a recent convert from heathenism, approved for Church membership, who had 
persuaded this woman, the mother of his children, to come and enter with him into 
the covenant of marriage by Christian rites before the Church. We were interested 
to encounter this practical appUcation of Christian ideals being enforced as a rule 
of the Congo Church. All converts living as married people are required to take 
the vows of monogamous Christian marriage before admission to the Church 
membership. 

It was to us an indication of the serious importance of the whole question 
of marriage in the spread of Christianity in Congo that we witnessed yet a third 
marriage service on the following morning before the general service of worship. 

Sunday in Upoto. — Sunday, August 31st, was a memorable day. In the 
morning the church and the hall were quite full, about 500 people being present. 
The congregation were most devout. They sang tunefully and with unusual 
precision. Messrs. Gray and Wilson addressed them, interpreted by Mr. Reynolds. 
Then the whole company went down to the riverside, where 19 candidates — 5 women 
and 14 men and boys — ^were baptized by Mr. Forfeitt and Mr. Reynolds together. 
It was a very beautiful service, reverent and deeply impressive. At 4 o'clock we 
assembled again at the church for , the Lord's Supper, when Mr. Forfeitt presided 
and received the new members, and Mr. Parkinson gave an address, interpreted by 
Mr. Forfeitt. The day closed with English worship at Mr. Forfeitt's house, 
conducted by Mr. Phillips. 

The next day we saw the ordinary routine of Station work. There was an 
early school for workmen, 22 being present in four classes, the whole under the charge 
of a native teacher. The dispensary on the beach was opened later, about 30 
patients being attended to by Mr. Forfeitt. The girls' school assembled from 
7.30 to 9.30 ; 62 were present, and Mrs. Forfeitt in charge. The boys' school 
occupied the same building, and from 9.30 Mr. Reynolds was in charge. Fifty-five 
were present. We were pleased with the work being done in these schools. On 
Monday afternoon there were about 100 native women present at a meeting addressed 
by Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Parkinson. ^, 

We also inspected all the buildings, the brick sheds and kUn, and the carpenter's 
shop. The B.M.S. possesses a large and valuable property at Upoto. Ihere is 
ample room for more buildings, and additional land could be obtained for agricultural 
purposes if required. There are 337 baptized members in the Upoto Church of the 
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whole area, and 49 native teacher evangeUsts engaged in the district, but the 
native Church funds {£']'] raised last year) are not sufficient to support these 
adequately nor to extend missionary operations in the many villages where the 
opportunity is offered now, but there is a growing risk of Roman Catholic rivalry 
in the future. They are grateful for the concession by which the pay of teachers 
conducting day schools in the villages may be subsidised from B.M.S. Education 
funds. The staff ask for an increase in their education Grant for next year to £200. 

The Upoto District. — ^In probably no B.M.S. district have our missionaries 
to meet more formidable opposition from Romanists than in Upoto. Within the 
area in which Upoto missionaries reckon to itinerate there are no less than seven 
places where white priests reside. We were told that if B.M.S. funds were available, 
another 50 teacher evangehsts could be sent out. 

We had a little opportunity of seeing the sort of work to be done in the district. 
Going by the Grenfell for an hour or two up-stream and into one of the narrow side- 
channels, we disembarked and made our way on foot through three or four villages, 
holding meetings at each one, and emerging at another point on the river where 
the Grenfell had been taken to meet us. On a much more extended scale, this is 
the type of itineration that must be carried on in Upoto district, but to make adequate 
use of the steamer, two missionaries should arrange to itinerate at the same time, 
one near the river and one farther inland, meeting by appointment at suitable 
places on the main or side streams. The Upoto missionaries consider the standard 
staff should be five married couples. This would allow for furloughs, and would 
permit of more thorough itineration and the systematic training of the teachers. 

Respecting unmarried women, the staff at Upoto lay great stress on the primary 
need of additional married couples at the present time, but they would welcome 
single women missionaries who would devote themselves to evangehstic and 
especially to educational work. They particularly need workers who are at home 
in the French language and could teach French in school. 

There is at Upoto a steel row-boat partly covered. It needs thorough repair, 
and will probably have to be refitted with bottom steel plates. If this is done and 
an Evinrude motor-propeller attached, it will prove trebly useful to the Mission. But 
a steam-launch with cabin in which two missionaries can visit the distant parts 
of the district, working in combination for several weeks at a time both the riverine 
and inland villages, would be the best means of overtaking the great need of 
itinerant evangelism. 

Language Problems and Education.— The Upoto Mission has suffered the 
great drawback of having to change its language from Lifoto, to which the efforts 
of the first few years were devoted, that being the language of the neighbouring 
villages immediately on the river front, to Ngombe, which has been found to be 
the language of a robust tribe whose influence and speech has spread over the 
largest part of the Upoto district, and who have also migrated into the districts 
occupied by the American Disciples' Mission and the Congo Balolo Mission. 
There are other lesser languages spoken, but it is in Ngombe that all our school 
work is being done. Books are still very few. The New Testament is published, 
but none of the Old Testament is yet in the hands of the people, and for school 
purposes and general reading there is very meagre material. 

As elsewhere, we discussed at Upoto the best means of securing the kind of 
school books needed in the native language, and for the teaching of French. 

The diversity of speech is the great hindrance at present to closer co-operation 
among our Upper river Missions and those of other Societies. For educational 
purposes French and English are the only possible languages that could be employed 
for a common training school. 

Some years of resolute pohcy in our Mission schools must be employed before 
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we can gather any number of Congo students for more advanced education in French. 
English may possibly be added as a second language though only with careful 
safeguards. 

What we have to do in the meantime is to make the learning of French as easy 
as possible to our Congo scholars, to assist our present teachers to learn French 
while we give them all the additional training we can, and employ every available 
means of co-operation in contiguous Mission districts. 

So far as Upoto is concerned, Ngombe, Lingala and Lomongo afford some shght 
prospect of co-operation with the American Disciples' Mission at Bolenge, and the 
Congo Balolo Mission at Lulanga, and up the Maringa River. Both these Missions 
are now uniting in the Lomongo language, and are producing a revised common 
version of the New Testament. There are considerable numbers of Lomongo- 
speaking people in the Upoto district. The direct distance between the main Congo 
River and the Maringa River at the C.B.M. Station of Bongandanga is only 3^ 
days' journey. On the other hand, Ngombe is spoken in many parts of the other 
two Mission areas. Mr. Guyton, of Lulanga, generally preaches in the river patois 
Lingala. 

We have ma,de a suggestion which has been received favourably — -that while 
each Mission during the next three or four years makes its own provision for the 
gathering of teacher evangelists for periodical courses of training in their own 
language and French, they should from time to time arrange to invite missionaries 
of the other districts to join them, even if only by interpretation. 
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The accommodation on the Grenfell being so restricted, it had been arranged 
that Mr. and Mrs. Parkinson and Mr. Gray should proceed direct from Upoto to 
Bolobo, by the Lever Bros' steamer Due de Brabant, leaving Mr. Ross Phillips 
and Mr. and Mrs. Wilson to visit Monsembe, Lulanga and Bolenge, and join their 
colleagues at Bolobo. The Grenfell left Upoto on the 4th September and arrived 
at Monsembe on the 6th. Since the removal of the B.M.S. missionary staff from 
Old Monsembe, on account of the serious depopulation of the district, such village 
work as has been possible at New Monsembe, a few miles farther up stream, has 
been supervised by the Congo Balolo Mission, as an outpost of Lulanga. 

The native preacher of New Monsembe was, in his boyhood, associated with 
Messrs. Weeks and H. T. Stonelake, and afterwards with It/Li. Whitehead at Lukolela. 

Even in that abnormally dry season the low-l5dng swampy nature of the entire 
district was quite apparent. Very few and very scanty are the villages in the 
neighbourhood. The costly maintenance of a European Mission there would be 
quite indefensible. Mr. PhiUips had, however, been notified by the Government 
that small boundary pillars ought to be built on the land still held in the name 
of the B.M.S. at Monsembe, and in compliance with that intimation he had arranged 
to take 200 bricks from Upoto for the purpose. These were to await the arrival 
of the official, and were meanwhile left in the charge of the elders of the Uttle group 
of native houses which stUl occupy the river frontage of the site. The few families 
were very pleased to see the B.M.S. visitors, and soon set to work cutting down the 
tall grass and bushes behind, and to -clear the enclosure of the Mission cemetery so 
as to show the graves of the two white lady missionaries who were there laid to rest. 

The story of the Old Monsembe Mission is a heroic although disappointing 
chapter in the history of the Congo. The comforting reflection in the presence 
of an abandoned Mission Station in a depopulated country is that the Kingdom 
which we seek consists not of places but of human lives, and it matters nothing 
where Christ's messengers go nor how long they stay if they may only come at those 
whom God would have them find. 
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LULANGA. 

The arrival of the Grenfell at the Congo Balolo Mission Station of Lulanga 
at the mouth of the Lulanga River was late one bright moonlight night, but we were 
expected, and a very cheery welcome was given us by Messrs. Whiteside and Gujrton 
and Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson. Lulanga is the main river base of the C.B.M. 

We found a large party of missionaries present. Some had newly arrived 
from Europe and were waiting to go to their appointed Stations — ^Mr. and Mrs. 
Coxill, and two unmarried women, Miss Fuller and Miss Hewitt. Some were waiting 
to go on furlough — ^Mr. Padfield, of Ikau, and Mr. and Mrs. Young, of Bongandanga. 

The Station site is a good one and is well laid out. There are three bungalows, 
a brick and thatch chapel seating 500, a brick dispensary and a carpenter's shop. 

Lulanga is not a populous place itself, but is a regular place of call for steamers, 
and the C.B.M. sells cut logs for firewood to the companies. The stern-wheel 
steamer Livingstone was on the beach. It is larger than the Grenfell and does the 
Mission transport up the Maringa and Lopori rivers, also earning its running expenses 
by carrjTing cargo down river by contract for one of the trading companies. 

We saw also at Lulanga the small steam propeller launch Evangelist, which 
is twenty years old, and is stUl, after many alterations and repairs, quite serviceable 
for Mission touring. It has a small seven foot cabin forward, and can carry enough 
wood fuel for six hours steaming. 

The Sunday spent at Lulanga happened to be Communion Sunday for the 
members from the outlying district, and was full of interest. In the early morning 
a Baptismal Service was conducted on the river beach, when Mr. Padfield preached 
in Lomongo, after which 27 candidates were immersed by Mr. Whiteside. We 
were interested to notice that contrary to what we usually found, the majority of 
them were women. Then followed a crowded service in the chapel, when Mr. 
Guyton preached in the Riverine Lingala, having read the lessons in Ileko. The 
Communion Service followed, and a roll caU of members brought responses from 
those present representing a considerable number of different tribes and languages. 
Some responses were given in Ngombe, the language used at Upoto. In the afternoon 
an open-air evangelistic service was held in the vUlage, and in the evening we gathered 
with the missionary band for a happy hour of EngUsh worship. We found aU the 
missionaries most friendly and ready to discuss our common missionary problems 
with us. They strongly favoured the suggestion of co-operation in the issue of 
native Christian Uterature. They also strongly urged the desirability of some 
kind of united hostel arrangements for missionaries passing through Stanley Pool. 
The C.B.M. has been finding the use of hotels very inconvenient and costly. 
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BOLENGE. 

It is only a few hours' steamer journey from Lulanga to Coquilhatville, the 
capital of the Province of Equateur. We halted there for an hour or so to post 
letters and make some purchases, and then continued our journey to Bolenge, where 
we arrived in the afternoon of the 8th September. The American missionaries 
of the Disciples of Christ gave us a very gracious welcome, and we spent a very 
happy couple of days with them. They have four bungalows on a somewhat narrow 
river frontage ; three of the houses are fairly old, but they have secured over 90 
hectares of land behind, and have planned a large extension of their premises. A 
brick hospital building is partly erected and is intended when complete to provide 
wards for both native and European patients. Dr. Pearson is at present in charge 
of the Medical Mission, and interested us greatly in his work. We saw the foundations 
of a brick building for industrial training and a block of native workmen's houses. 
For these buildings a brick field is being busily worked. The equipment of the 
Station also includes a commodious brick school chapel, a small printing ofhce, a 
sugar-cane roller and syrup boiler, extensive gardens and a piggery. 

We found the Bolenge missionaries very optimistic concernmg the advances 
to be made through the recent " Men and MiUions " movement in America, and the 
Inter-Church World Missionary campaign. Two of their staff. Dr. Pearson and 
Mr. Ross, have been recently transferred from Liberia to Congo. Mr. Hensey, the 
senior missionary, was away at Ikau at the time of our visit, engaged as a member 
of a Joint C.B.M. and D.C.C.M. Revision Committee for the Lomongo and Bongandu 
New Testament. Mr. Edwards, who is in charge of the steamer and transport 
work, is British, and was formerly a member of the Livingstone Mission. There 
are at present three D.C.C.M. Stations, Bolenge, Lotumba and Monieka, with a 
staff of twelve missionary couples. They have made plans for two more Stations, 
Wema and Mondembe, with an enlarged equipment estimated at 100,000 dollars 
gold, and they hope to have a staff for the five stations of 33 couples and 11 unmarried 
women. 

The D.C.C.M. steamer Oregon was at the beach undergoing repairs. It is 
larger than the Livingstone, and is used for the Mission passenger and transport 
service of the D.C.C.M. up the Ikelemba River. While they have no contract they 
often bring down merchandise for trading companies at ordinary freight rates. 

We had very helpful conference with the Bolenge missionaries on missionary 
co-operation between the Protestant Societies. As at Lulanga we found the subject 
of a union hostel for missionaries at Kinshasa one of very serious concern. The 
suggestion of a new series of Congo school books for simultaneous publication in 
French, EngUsh and Congo vernaculars was also warmly supported. 

It was a happy circumstance that all the members of the Deputation which 
travelled in two separate parties from Upoto to Bolobo were together for a few 
hours at Bolenge. With the addition of Mr. and Mrs. MiUman, of Yakusu, Mr. 
Padfield, and Mr. and Mrs. Young, of the C.B.M., who were travelling homewards 
by the Lever steamer Due de Brabant, with Mr. and Mrs. Parkinson and Mr. Gray, 
we made an extraordinarily large company of seventeen white people at a delightful 
picnic supper on the river side. Nothing could have exceeded the generosity of 
our reception nor the heartiness of our fellowship at Bolenge. 
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BOLOBO. 

Two visits were paid to Bolobo by members of the Deputation. Plans had 
been made for the Deputation to proceed straight up river to the Stanley Falls 
and the Lualaba, and commence their visitation of Stations from there downwards. 
Accommodation for them was kindly reserved on the fine H.C.B. s.s. Leverville. 
But it had become urgent that Mr. and Mrs. Clark and Mr. and Mrs. Allen of Bolobo 
should no longer delay their furlough to England, so it was arranged that Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson should avail themselves of the kind offer of passages on the African 
Association steamer Energetic, and proceed ahead of their colleagues from Kinshasa 
so as to spend the week end in Bolobo before their arrival by the H.C.B. steamer 
Leverville. 

The 2j days' voyage in the Energetic was the more interesting, as the steamer 
formerly belonged to the B.M.S. under the name of Endeavour. 

This preliminary visit afforded valuable opportunity for conference with Mr. 
and Mrs. Clark and Mr. and Mrs. Allen, as well as their colleagues. 

The whole Deputation on their return journey in September spent a very 
happy week in this our first estabUshed Upper river Station. This time the staff 
was small indeed, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Stonelake, Mr. Guest, one of the newly 
arrived probationer missionaries. Miss De Hailes, Miss Wilson, and Miss Ingram, 
the probationer nurse missionary. 

The Site and Buildings. — Bolobo is weU situated with a fine river frontage 
and good moorage for steamers. The whole B.M.S. area at present con- 
sists of 15 acres and not much remains unoccupied. The site is on a slope of a 
hill. We saw it in the driest season. The ground was very parched. We were 
told that when the rains come they are very heavy and make it difficult to keep 
good roads. 

Perhaps more attention to the compound and the thinning of trees round the 
houses would lessen the number of mosquitoes for which Bolobo is famous. 

This is altogether our most fully equipped Station on the Congo. But evidently 
there was no complete plan of what it was ultimately to be, in the original laying 
out of the Station. Buildings have been put up just when and where they were 
wanted at the time. 

There are six residences. Of these, two, Mr. Clark's and Mr. Stonelake's, are 
built of brick and roofed with tiles all Bolobo made. One, Mr. Allen's, has walls 
of sunburnt clay with an iron roof. Additions and improvements have been made 
in it, and in course of time the sunburnt clay will need to be replaced with kiln burnt 
bricks. One house, the late Mr. Scrivener's, is constructed of timber. It was 
removed from Lukolela and rebuilt here. It is in great need of repair and 
improvement. 

Mr. Grenfell's house, now occupied by the ladies, is a wooden house raised 
upon a brick sub-structure. This also needs repair and an additional verandah. 

Miss De Hailes's house is of brick with an iron roof. It is seriously out of repair 
aiid greatly infested by rats and bats. The roof sheeting must be renewed, and the 
house will have to be vacated for a considerable time while the work is done. 

We had to authorise steps being taken without delay to deal with some of the 
urgent property repairs in Bolobo and for the erection of a girls' boarding house of 
an inexpensive sort. 

A new brick kiln has been started and timber is being cut by the Station boys 
in the course of the ordinary work of the Station, so that the incidence of cost in 
connection with the building will not be serious. The effect of the war time 
postponement of outlay on repairs is all too apparent in this as in some other stations. 
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The School at Bolobo of 300 pupils is divided into sections according to age 
and proficiency, the senior boys' department being in the charge of Miss WHson. 
Pupil teachers are being trained, but there is no other more advanced course availaDie 
at present, apart from the periodical gatherings of village teachers. 

Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Stonelake had about a hundred girls and women in Melbourne 
Hall, and Mrs. AUen had about 80 small boys and girls in the old brick chapel witn 
two Congo girls as helpers. 
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A Bolobo Sunday.— They were very strenuous and enjoyable Sundays 
that were spent in Bolobo. It seems to us that the whole day long it is literally 
true that : 

" The voice of prayer is never silent 
Nor dies the strain of praise away." 

The early prayer drum sounds at daybreak. After breakfast the people begin 
to gather in their hundreds for worship — ^men, women and children mostly from 
the Christian hamlets that have grown up in a cluster round the Bolobo Mission, 
and bear the interesting names of " Grenfell," " Jerusalem," " Rome." There are 
also many non-Christians who come, and groups of enquirers. In a Congo 
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congregation it is easy to mark the distinction between the unkempt heathen and 
the Christians with their decent attire, neat head-dress and clean radiant faces. 

The handsome brick and tiled school chapel, which stands so prominently on 
the river front, and which is in itself a fine specimen of Mission industry throughout, 
has for several years been far too small to accommodate the Sunday congregation, 
and is now devoted to the smaU children. A children's hour is conducted here for 
the httle ones during the time of the main service in the new church, to the great 
advantage of all parties. 

It is a truly inspiring sight when the Bolobo service is being held. The great 
hall is crowded in every part with reverent and eager folk. 

The singing rises in a great volume. Strangers to Bobangi as we were, we 
could not miss the meaning of the hymns they sang to familiar English tunes. 
"How pleased and blest was I." "Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called the sons of God." And with overflowing 
hearts we joined with them in wondering praise. Even the dull medium of inter- 
pretation did not succeed in robbing us of the joy of preaching to such a congregation. 

We thought how swift and great had been the change from the condition 
of the Bolobo natives, when H. M. Stanley planted his early post at Bolobo, and 
GrenfeU and Comber chose it in 1884. 

On Sunday afternoon, following upon a prayer meeting of workers, there are 
no less than six sections of what may be called Sunday School. The primaries 
meet in the old chapel and enjoy themselves in approved primary fashion. It is 
a quaint black skinned and unclothed reproduction in Bobangi, even to the actual 
hymns and tunes, of an English or American Primary Department. 

A class of 50 young boys meet under Miss Wilson's skilful care in the Grenfell 
House. Mrs. Stonelake has a similar number of girls out of doors in the shade of 
the school building. A hundred elder girls and women occupy Melbourne Hall ; 
while some 250 men and big lads hold a sort of brotherhood meeting in the new 
church. All these are going together, and on two Sundays aU the members of the 
Deputation attended and spoke to them all. 

An hour after these schools break up there is a large open-air service in one or 
the other of the adjacent villages, and groups of young men trudge off to more 
distant places to preach. A more picturesque missionary scene one could hardly 
conceive than the open air service on Sunday evening in a Congo riverside village, 
with several hundreds of non-Christian folk standing and crouching round the 
group of white clad Christians as they sing and speak of Christ and His salvation. 
The fierce glare of the tropical sun is subdued and the evening tints are beginning 
to appear in the sky. Palms and shadowy trees give a grateful background of 
verdure, and in the open spaces between the grass-thatched huts, the in- 
habitants place their stools and mats and in the spirit of African leisure sit and 
listen quietly. 

At each of these services several native speakers take part, as well as the white 
missionary. It pleased us much to hear Disasi, the Grenfell captain, preaching in 
Bobangi among the people to whom he was so well known in his earlier years. 

The Sabbath at Bolobo does not close without yet another native service, this 
time by lamplight in Melbourne Hall ; and the little band of missionaries after their 
evening meal gather together in one of the dwelling houses to hold fellowship in their 
own mother tongue and to commend themselves and their work afresh to God. 

What the Church Does.— Under the blessing of God the church 
membership has grown to 1,386. Last year 222 were baptized. The local con- 
tributions for evangelistic work were over £173, and this was used in the support 
of 70 teacher evangelists and the partial assistance of 25 more working in the 
villages. There are 3,000 children in the schools and a total Christian community of 
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4,500, of whom the missionaries claim that two-thirds are able to read. This is a 
truly great achievement. Short courses of training for village teachers are held in 
Bolobo, but ovnng to pressure on the staff last year only two such courses could be 
arranged. 

One of the happiest proofs of the healthy progress being made at Bolobo is the 
fact that they have for a long time had regular monthly baptismal services. 

We had the joy of seeing no less than four large classes of enquirers being con- 
ducted by native deacons, these classes including over sixty men and boys. Over 
sixty women and girls attend enquirers' classes held specially for them. 

An Important Conference with Church Leaders.— One of the most 
interesting and encouraging occasions in our Congo experience was a long conference 
with a company of prominent members and deacons of the Bolobo Church which we 
attended by their urgent request. Their leader was Bongudi, the Medal Chief of 
Bolobo, one of Grenfell's personal boys who lives with his family in a good brick 
house erected by himself, and who does a prosperous business in carved ivory, in which 
he has developed remarkable skill. Another was Ngangu, chief of the village called 
Grenfell, a sort of suburb of Bolobo, a trained carpenter and trader in sawn timber, 
and third was Ndala, the earnest class leader and church secretary, while a fourth was 
Loleka, who was bought as a slave boy by Grenfell for 300 brass rods to save him 
from being sacrificed at the grave of his owner, and who afterwards went with 
Stapleton to help build Yakusu. Another was the head printer of the Mission 
Press. All were intelligent, serious men. The only drawback to our conference 
was the difficulty of language ; weneededinterpretation by Bongudi or Mr. Stonelake. 
They had prepared a statement on several subjects to discuss with us. First, they 
urged the more systematic teaching of French and English in the Mission schools, 
pointing out how seriously handicapped were the native Christians, especially the 
village teachers, if they could not converse with officials and traders intelligently. 
For protection against oppression and persecution as well as for the worldly 
prosperity of the Christian community these European languages were necessary. 

Then they pleaded for the speedy translation and publication of the entire Bible 
into Bobangi. The lack of the Old Testament, they felt, was a great deprivation to 
the church. 

Thirdly they emphasised the need of a Mission steamboat for the Bolobo Mission 
to facilitate wide and more rapid itineration. 

Fourthly, they ask us to help the inland teachers to obtain guns for the purpose 
of hunting food, and for protection against vrild beasts. 

Fifthly, they asked us to assist them in the purchase from England, at their 
expense, of the instruments for a drum and fife band for Bolobo. The range of these 
requests we appreciated as at any rate indicating their confidence in our sympathy 
and potent influence. 

In regard to number four of these subjects we of course directed them to the 
right channel of apphcation for the necessary official permits, and Mr. Phillips 
promised to endorse suitable cases. For the rest we explained our readiness to 
further their desires as far as we could. It was then urged by these brethren that 
the European staff of the Mission was dangerously reduced, and while they promised 
to give Mr. Stonelake and Mr. Guest their loyal help at this juncture, it was clear they 
felt anxious. Then we in our turn invited their frank opinion on the question of 
native evangeUsation, the responsibiUty of the native church for those who migrate 
from the country districts to Kinshasa and such places, and finally, greatly daring, 
we broached the delicate topic of the purchase of wives and the consequent palavers 
that so frequently harass the peace of the Congo Church. There was no want of 
open discussion, and we were most gratified by the temper and Christian spirit dis- 
played. Mr. Stonelake himself was greatly encouraged by the whole conference. 
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especially by the discussion of the marriage dowries which had recently threatened 
to split the Bolobo Church. We were all deeply moved as we joined together in 
prayer in our different languages. 

It was a pleasing though somewhat odd and amusing finish to our conference 
that these dear brethren then presented each of the five members of the Deputation 
with a stick, and the ladies with white feathers. The sticks have valuable ivory 
handles and the whole presentation was very beautifully made and will long be 
remembered by us with real joy. 




There were two other petitions presented in the name of the Bolobo Church. 
The first was for a good church bell to call for worship, one that could be clearly audible 
in the villages around instead of the drum, as at present. This we thought very 
desirable. The bell formerly used was broken, and there is an empty belfry on the 
new church as there is an empty bell tower on the old one. Then they asked that 
help might be given to secure lamps for the chapel for evening services. Only 
Melbourne Hall can be Ughted at present, and that is too crowded. This proposal 
we persuaded the church officers should be dealt with by their own funds. 




BOLOBO CHURCH. 




BOLOBO CHURCH INTERIOR. 




BOLOBO BRICK SCHOOLHOUSE. 




BOLOEO WICKEK FURNITURE WORKSHOP. 




BOLOBO HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY. 




BOLOBO WOMEN AND GIRLS OUTSIDE MELBOURNE HALL. 
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The Printing Press.— T^fi Bolobo Mission Press is a valuable asset. Its plant 
is valued at over £2,500. There is in addition £700 saleable stock in hand, and a cash 
balance in hand on the working account of £240. About a dozen Bobangi Christians 
— men and lads — are employed, and only hand power is used for the ma,chinery. 

Printing is being done not only in Bobangi but in practically all the languages 
used by the B.M.S. in Congo. Orders are received faster than they can be executed 
from other Missions and from trading firms. Mr. Allen, who has been ably superin- 
tending the work of the Press since the death of Mr. Scrivener, is anxious to improve 
the efficiency of the Press by replacing or joining up the present three separate build- 
ings and installing an engine. 

During Mr. Allen's furlough Mr. Guest is devoting as much of his time as possible 
to the management of the Press. 

The quahty of the printing done at Bolobo is very creditable. In the near 
future a much greater output of Congo educational hterature will certainly be 
demanded by all the missionary societies, and we ought to be prepared to undertake 
our share of it at Bolobo. 

Industrial Work. — One of the recent successful developments in industrial 
training is the wicker-chair making. Mr. Allen is to be congratulated on the 
progress made. On the outward voyage we found the reputation of Bolobo 
furniture well established, and the comfortable chairs so suitable to tropical use, and 
the tables and stools and other articles, are now being supplied to special orders as 
fast as they can be made in the B.M.S. workshop. The industry is spreading 
among the Bolobo people outside the B.M.S. workshop, and whenever a steamer 
calls at the State beach there are plenty of these wicker chairs, made by the 
villagers, displayed for sale to the passengers, so, that a new source of income to 
the community has been opened up. 

The carpenter's shop is also turning out some very substantial furniture. 

Itinerating Work. — ^Bolobo is in the province of Moyen Congo, the population 
of which is 103,000 in 162 chefferies, and the B.M.S. missionaries itinerate largely 
n the province of Lac Leopold II., as far as the Lake. There the population is 
reported as 139,000 in 201 chefferies. The American Baptists have a Station at 
Tsumbiri, on the river side, 30 miles below, and our own Station of Lukolela is 
about 100 miles above. In all three Stations the Bobangi language is used, though 
Bateke and many different tribal dialects are spoken throughout the district. 
Near Lake Leopold II. the Sengele language prevails, and some portions of the 
New Testament have been translated and are in use there. 

The essential condition of success in Bolobo, as elsewhere in Congo, is the 
missionary itineration by road and river. This is hard and exhausting work, 
especially in the low-lying, swampy country. But, for extending Gospel influence 
and winning heathen villages, for securing boys and girls for the Mission boarding 
schools and for the strengthening of the evangelists in the outposts, the missionary 
must travel, and all should be able to take a share in this important branch of work. 
We saw Mr. and Mrs. Stonelake beginning one of their tours at Lukolela at the time 
of our journeying up river. Miss De Hailes was then away among the Batende villages, 
and returned only a day before our second visit, having spent 14 weeks in the bush, 
accompanied by a little caravan of young people and Bobby, her faithful donkey. 
Words fail to express our admiration of Miss De Hailes's missionary devotion and 
self-sacrificing love for the people. She is a wonder. 

The work among the Sengele people owes very much to the personal labours of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark in their long tours, and Mr. and Mrs. Stonelake's chief matter of 
regret at present is that the absence of colleagues on furlough and the consequent 
shortness of staff prevent their doing all the evangehstic touring they would gladly 
undertake. 
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The members of the Deputation during their stay were able, by several short 
trips, to get a gUmpse of the village work in the Bolobo district. 

Miss Wilson and Miss De Hailes have a weekly open-air meeting in a village near 
by. While it is intended for the women of the district, the ladies of the Deputation 
noticed that the chief and his followers, and many boys sitting outside his house were 
listening very attentively to the story of the picture which Miss De Hailes had hung 
upon a tree. 

Bolobo Medical Mission. — It was a matter of keen regret to us that we could 
not see the Bolobo hospital and dispensary in fuU working order with a resident 
doctor, but in the absence of Dr. and Mrs. Girling the Bolobo Mission is not neglecting 
the opportunities of ministry to the sick. Nurse Ingram is doing splendid work, 
(loyally assisted by the native staff, including Ebenezer, Bongudi's son,) giving 
injections to sleep-sickness patients and attending to the crowds of out-patients, as 
well as nursing a few women in-patients. 

Every one is looking out with eager expectancy to the return of the doctor, when 
there is no doubt that the fine premises of the Liverpool Hospital will be fully utilised 
again. 

We had one pathetic proof of the need of a doctor in this land of great distances. 
A white lady arrived at Bolobo while we were there, having travelled many days' 
journey from French Congo ^to consult the B.M.S. physician at Bolobo. It was 
evidently with the keenest disappointment that she discovered there was no doctor. 
By a strange coincidence there arrived by the next steamer an American lady 
missionary doctor, passing up river, who was able to advise her. It was clearly 
borne in upon us that no hospital once opened should be ever provided with so smaU 
a staff that there is a risk of it being closed from time to time for want of a fuUy 
qualified doctor. 

Bolobo Property Requirements, — A small office for the Station business is 
necessary. It should be erected near the barter stores, close to the cross roads in 
the centre of the Station, and would cost from £80 to ;£ioo. 

Some simple and inexpensive accommodation is wanted for the lodging of the 
village teachers when they come in from the district for training. 

A new boarding house for the boys is required ; the present quarters in the old 
steamers' workshops is outworn and inadequate. It is also an unsightly entrance 
to the Station. These old buildings should be removed altogether and the site cleared 
and reserved for a bungalow. 

A new residence for the doctor is considerably overdue. The M.M.A. must see 
that a really suitable house, conveniently near the hospital, is erected as soon as 
possible. 

There is an admirable site near the river on the west of the hospital, with ample 
room for a house for European patients if that should be decided upon. 

The Bolobo Mission cemetery needs, like the Station roads, the expenditure 
of a little money and care. 

The Last Night at Bolobo. — We were obliged to wait at Bolobo for our 
steamer longer than we expected and the native Christians under Bongudi's leadership 
took advantage of the opportunity and treated us to a demonstration on the last night 
such as we are likely to remember for many years. They marched up in hundreds 
from all directions, carrying lights and banners and headed by their drums and fifes 
and other improvised instruments, and they surrounded the house of Mr. Stonelake, 
where all the white folks were gathered. We came out on the front verandah and 
porch, and they sang chorus after chorus to us, and we replied in song to them. The 
whole effect was exciting and gladdening in the extreme. 

We felt that so spontaneous an exhibition of love and gratitude with all it 
signified, would alone have made our journey to Congo worth while. 
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TSUMBIRI. 

The American Baptist Mission Station at Tsumbiri is some thirty miles south 
of Bolobo, and lies between that place and the mouth of the Kasai tributary. There 
are three villages near the Station, one on each side, and one behind, all using different 
tribal languages — ^Bobangi, Bateke and Ba Boma. 

There are two wooden bungalows and a brick school chapel that seats 200. The 
church membership of the district is about 300. There are about 30 boys and girls 
boarding on the Station, and a total of 150 scholars in the schools. 

It was in Tsumbiri that the late Rev. A. Billington laboured for so many years. 
Mr. and Mrs. Metzger, the senior workers, are on furlough in America, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood, the only missionaries at present on the field, were away on tour in the district 
at the time of our visit, but we were shown over the premises by Mr. Aalbu, a 
Norwegian-American, who has recently gone out to Congo to seek a field for a new 
Norwegian Baptist Mission, and was living as a guest at Tsumbiri. 



LEOPOLDVILLE. 

We paid two visits to Leopoldville American Baptist Mission. On the first 
occasion we saw the fine compound alongside the railway with its shady palm groves, 
its picturesque thatched chapel and bungalows, and were sadly impressed by the 
silence and the air of desertion of the whole place. It was on a week-day, and there 
is no resident missionary at Leopoldville. Mr. Frederickson, of Nsona Bata, pays 
periodical visits. 

The second time we went the whole aspect was different, for the Annual Conference 
of the American Baptist Mission was in progress, and we spent a delightful day with 
a company of some twenty men and women from Banza Manteke, Kimpese, Nsona 
Bata, Lake Ntumba, Tsumbiri, and the Kwilu Missions. We joined in useful dis- 
cussions on Congo Mission schools, and the importance of securing competent French- 
speaking teachers. The suggestion was made that British and American Societies 
might unite to seek Belgian or French Protestant teachers for definite school appoint- 
ments in Congo Mission schools. The need of trained Congo assistants in the head 
Mission Stations upon an adequate salary was emphasised. The relation of this 
question to the Kimpese Institution, in which the B.M.S. and the A.B.F.M.S. are 
united, was recognised. Active co-operation in the preparation of Christian litera- 
ture was promised. We learned that a provisional arrangement was agreed to between 
the C.B.M. and A.B.F.M.S., whereby the missionaries of both Societies, when passing 
up river or down river, might lodge in the Leopoldville Mission houses, which would 
be in the hands of a native caretaker. From what we could hear, the American 
Baptist Mission in Congo is suffering, like the B.M.S. , from much reduced staff. 

As the outcome of conversations with individual missionaries of the A.B.F.M.S., 
the conference at Leopoldville, and the meeting of the Kimpese Trustees, we were 
invited to set out in writing what seemed to us to be the most desirable and practical 
suggestions for united action on the part of the two sister Baptist Societies. 
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This the Secretary ventured to do in a letter addressed to Rev. J . E. Geil, as 
follows : — ■ 

S.S. " Albertville," 
Conakri, 

i-^th November, 1919. 

My dear Mr. Geil, — Since the days of our happy fellowship at Kimpese I have 
been thinking much of the alliance between your Society and ours in the Congo 
field. It is a source of constant gratitude to God, and stimulus in one's missionary 
service to realise that we are thus united. I greatly wish the co-operation we have 
now could be extended. In God's Providence the A.B.F.M.S. and the B.M.S. are 
alongside at Matadi and Stanley Pool and in the Bobangi area, as well as at Kimpese. 
Ought we not to link our resources at these places yet closer ? Matadi is a difficult 
problem. There are three missions there, but the town is not evangelised as it 
should be. At least three first-grade missionaries are engaged in clerical drudgery 
there. Surely if all that customs and transport business must be done by the 
Missionary Societies themselves, one office could do it for all. Sister Missions with 
no base at Matadi long to have a good hostel for arriving and departing mission- 
aries. Is it beyond the capacity of our Societies to promote such a desirable project ? 
One would like to see a good missionary hospital for natives at Matadi, the natural 
consummation of the excellent work of Dr. Sims for so many years. Why not a 
good Union Medical Mission at the port of Matadi ? 

Stanley Pool may become the capital of Congo. At any rate it is already the 
biggest town in the country. It will not be long before Kalina Point is populated, 
and Leopoldville is practically one place with Kinshasa. Three Protestant mission- 
ary institutions must be planted at Stanley Pool as soon as possible : (a) A Union 
missionary hospital and dispensary for natives, (6) A Union secondary school 
teaching in French, and (c) A Union hostel and boarding house for white people 
and missionaries passing through. Much more is wanted, of course, in polyglot 
evangelism among the mixed native population, but it is of the three institutions 
I am specially thinking now. 

Tsumbiri and Bolobo, Bolobo and Lukolela — they should be welded together. 
Lukolela ought to have a resident white missionary, but he should be a member 
of the Bolobo Mission, and there might be interchange of personnel. Bolobo hos- 
pital should be more strongly staffed. It is well located, and should have a wide 
range of influence. It would be splendid if there were an A.B.F.M.S. doctor there, 
so making it a Union hospital. The B.M.S. might by way of balance link up with 
the Tsumbiri Mission, your A.B.F.M.S. staff there receiving all the help we could 
give in furlough relief or otherwise. 

Kimpese itself is destined to become more central and important. It is the 
ideal situation for a Union Medical Mission for our two Societies' districts of Banza 
Manteke, Lukunga, Wathen, Thysville and Kibentele ; — within about two days' 
journey from any of them and well placed on the railway. Land is available. Such 
an institution would start with good will established. K.E.T.I. and a Union hos- 
pital would strengthen one another. 

I write all this on my own individual responsibility only. It is a dream that 
has come to me in hammocks and on the Congo hills, and in the noisy train jour- 
neys. I wish it had been possible to visit more of your Stations. I am thankful 
to have been able to see so many of your esteemed colleagues, and hearing that 
you have a medium of correspondence among you in which such projects as I have 
dared to put forward in this letter may be discussed, I venture now to write in the 
hope that I may learn how far these ideas would be favourably entertained among 
the Congo missionaries. 

We are having a good voyage home, and shall never cease to be grateful for 
the privilege of our visit to Congo. 

Yours heartily, 

(Signed) C. E. WILSON, 
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WATHEN. 



The Station at Wathen will always be associated with the name of Dr. Holman 
Bentley. It is largely due to his wise foresight and consecrated labours that the 
work has grown to its present proportions. 

Congo Road Travelling. — ^The journey thither marked the commencement 
of our overland travelhng, which occupied the month of October. Arrived 
at Thysville from the Upper River, on Tuesday, September 24th, we found that 
efficient arrangements had already been made for our safe conduct by the Wathen and 
and Thysville missionaries. Carriers were already waiting to take us and our baggage 
the thirty miles which lay between us and Wathen. 

Mr. Ross Phillips had to remain at Thysville in order to organise our San 
Salvador journey. From Thysville to Wathen our caravan comprised five hammocks 
and some fifty carriers, besides our personal boys. For the other journeys to San 
Salvador, Kibokolo and back to Kimpese our numbers swelled to over 100, it being 
necessary to carry tents and other impedimenta. Much has to be done in the way 
of preparation, the adjustment of loads, the provision of food for the journey and 
the cooking of it, the filling of water bottles and the adjustment of the hammocks. 
When all was ready we presented an interesting sight as we proceeded in single 
file through the town of Thysville and up the hills that lay beyond. The strength 
and endurance and good temper of our carriers amazed us again and again. We 
thought perchance it might prove salutary if only a London cabman inclined to 
grumble if he is asked to shoulder a trunk could learn a lesson from one of these 
Congo stalwarts, who will carry that same trunk day after day for fifteen miles at a 
time. 

The hammock carriers, too, are marvels of endurance, going along at a good 
swinging pace, only pausing every now and again to transfer their burden from one 
shoulder to the other, or from shoulder to head. The road too is full of interest 
uphill and downhill, always along a narrow footpath with just room for single file, 
the well-known beaten African track, sometimes deep down into a ravine, plunging 
into the midst of forest trees and bush, which generally meant we were in the vicinity 
of water, at others through long grass which in some places rose to a height of 20, 
25 and 30 feet, making the road almost impassable. At times the scenery was grand 
as we rose to the summit of some high hill and could look out on the surrounding 
country, for the most part bare and unfertile with iron-coloured rocks. Frequently 
we had to be carried through rivers and streams, or had somewhat tremblingly to 
walk across swaying native bridges, swung by means of long creepers and bamboo 
poles and fastened to trees on either side. Sometimes we tried to sleep, but sure 
enough would hear the words " Mfumu, Mfumu, mongo," which being interpreted 
meant that we were at the foot of a steep hill, and it was the wish of our bearers 
that we should get out and walk. We are thankful to record that we walked and 
were carried over all our road journeys, some 300 milesin all, without serious mishap. 
Once or twice one or other of our number was let down owing to the breaking of a 
rope or the stumbling over a stone, but happily no permanent injury resulted. 

Leaving Thysville about 1.30, we halted at Boko, some two hours and a half 
away. Native huts were placed at our disposal, and here we had our evening meal 
and camped for the night. The people welcomed us with drums and horns, and 
requested a bell for their chapel and a teacher to settle in their midst. 

Arrival at Wathen. — ^Next morning we were early astir, and by 6.30 had 
breakfasted and were off on our seven hours' march to Wathen, only resting for an 
hour for refreshment en route. It was always the custom of our caravan, on nearing 
our final destination, to wait, in order that all stragglers might come up, so that we 
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could march together to receive the welcome prepared. The halt was made about 
ten minutes before reaching Wathen, within sound of the drum and fife band which 
awaited our advent ; then we proceeded through the native village, where guns 
were fired and drums were beaten, until we arrived at the Station. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowskill, Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, Mr. Hillard, Nurse Bell, Miss James and Miss 
Hughes, and a whole crowd of natives and Station boys and girls, had gathered to 
greet us. 




After the usual greetings, one or two speeches and an abundance of photography, 
we were glad to sit down to a very welcome cup of tea, followed by a good long rest. 

We were much impressed by the general appearance of this Station of nearly 
50 acres, with its fine avenues and good houses. Three clear days — ^Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday — ^were at our disposal for seeing all that we could of the Station and its 
work ; all too brief a time to be sure. By somewhat changing our route on the 
return journey we were able to see a little of the village work carried on from this 
important centre. 
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Education at Wathen. — ^After school prayers in the morning we visited the 
boys' and girls' school under the superintendence of Miss James and Mr. Hillard, and 
saw these Congo children trying to master the elements of reading, writing, arithmetic 
and geography. Miss James was making good headway with a choir of boys and 
girls in tonic sol-fa, and it was good to hear them rendering some familiar songs in 
all the parts. Subsequently we witnessed the girls drilling in the dining hall of the 
boys' building. 

In the carpenter's shop we found Lomami, one of Nlemvo's sons at work. He 
was busy cutting letters on a stone, his first attempt at stone carving. A cane- 
bottom chair was in process of making and some forms for the school. This workshop 
used to be Dr. Bentley's kitchen and store, and the shed in front of it has been erected 
from materials salved from Dr. Bentley's house, which unfortunately had to be 
demolished owing to the depredations of white ants. Lomami is a very promising 
lad and the missionaries have great hopes that he may become a skilled workman, 
and in days to come remain with them to help and direct all the varied work of 
the Station. It is good to find a son of Nlemvo thus following in his father's foot- 
steps. 

Nlemvo. — But for his blindness Nlemvo, whom we had met before at ThysviUe, 
seemed well and strong, and quite evidently is a real help to the church. We 
visited him at his house, and saw his wife and children, photographing them all. 
He acted as our interpreter on the Sunday, and on other occasions also. 

In the afternoon we visited the cemetery on the brow of the hill, with the graves 
of Dr. Sidney and Percy Comber, PhiUp Davies and Cassie Cameron, Mimms the 
engineer and Cruickshank, Watson of the Congo Balolo Mission, and the recent tiny 
grave of baby Bowskill. 

The evening was devoted to a Station Conference at which we learned many 
things and discussed plans. 

The Wathen Station Conference. — ^Wathen has i8o out-stations, having 
teacher evangelists supported by the Church. Twenty deacons itinerate regularly 
either singly or in pairs, their expenses being paid by the B.M.S. Itineration Fund. 
We were gratified to find that students trained at Kimpese are finding a sphere 
of usefulness in the district. One of these, Mafwata is now working as an honorary 
deacon, trading at Sonabata, and using his means for evangelistic work. Two more 
Kimpese men are working for the Church at 15 francs per month. Two others 
are working, but have not yet received definite appointments. It was suggested 
that good use might be made of these trained assistants on the Station itself 
ordaining them to assist the missionaries in their work. 

Mr. Bowskill outlined certain plans for the future, hoping that on his return 
from furlough they might add a definite industrial department to the other Station 
work, so that boys who now only stay three years could be kept for a fourth year and 
learn carpentry, brickmaking and masonry, thus keeping them under definite 
Christian influence and instruction instead of sending them back to their villages at 
an age when they would be particularly susceptible to the temptations of their old 
heathen ways. A fourth year would go a long way to establish them in the faith. 
The present school estimates would have to be raised to £400. 

There is ample room for increased industrial work at Wathen, and the people 
themselves are asking for it. During the dry season they are able to make as many 
as 80,000 bricks, although this year the number only reached 15,000. 

It was proposed to alter Mr. Exell's house (Mr. Exell is now at Kimpese) by 
adding 10 feet to its length, giving three bedrooms, two living rooms, and other 
out rooms, ultimately using it as a house for the ladies ; also to build a visitors' house 
with two rooms, and, last but not least, that a new church should be erected more 
fitted to the requirements of the Station than the present structure. A scheme 
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was also outlined to bring the water from the well in the ravine below right up 
to the Station by means of a pump and piping. 

Another proposal was the issue of a bi-monthly magazine in Ki Kongo, 
to be circulated throughout the Lower Congo, containing news from all the 
Stations. 

On Saturday morning, while other members of the Deputation visited the dispen- 
sary, the brickyard and the water supply, Mr. and Mrs. Parkinson made a journey 
in pousse-pousse and hammock to the village of Matadi, about an hour's journey 
away, in order to visit Francis Lutunu Smith, one of Mr. Comber's old boys who 
came to England with Tom Comber and Mantu in the early days of the Mission. It 
was not unknown that Lutunu had greviously slipped back into heathen ways 
and was no longer in the Church, having taken several wives. They found him 
ready to welcome them, remembering well the early days. The mention of some 
names of those who had been called home, particularly that of Miss Lily Hartland, 
brought tears to his eyes. Lutunu had not forgotten, although he had strayed. 
With some pride he took them to see the little chapel in his village, his own gift 
for the worship of God, although shame has cut him off from the fellowship of God's 
people. Lutunu needs our prayers that he may be brought back. It is easier to get 
involved in these heathen marriage entanglements, especially when the children are 
growing up around, than it is to undo the wrong and step out again on the right 
pathway. 

Sunday at Wathcn. — Sunday was a busy day. Before the morning service 
we met with a little group of some twelve or more deacons and leading church 
members to discuss a letter which had been handed to us the previous morning, 
purporting to come from the church at Ngombe (Wathen). We soon found that 
there had been some mistake as the majority seemed to know but little about it. 
Apparently one or two malcontents in the district outside had thought that the 
coming of the elders of the B.M.S. was a good opportunity of airing their own 
particular grievances. Indeed, it was quite evident that " the elders," as they 
called us, were invested in their minds with extraordinary autocratic powers, and 
they had but to speak the word and wonders would be wrought. One of the 
questions mooted was the payment of deacons, it being difficult for them to grasp 
the difference between the work of a native teacher sent into a village to live among 
the people to teach and evangeUse, and that of a deacon. We were able to tell 
them about our deacons in England, and to speak of the honour and responsibility 
of the office. They were greatly impressed by the fact that one of the Deputation 
was a deacon who had, for the time being, laid aside his business in order to come 
out and see God's work in Congo. 

The letter requested that boys in the school should be taught regular trades 
so that they could earn money, support themselves, and help to spread the 
truth, and that opportunity should be given for learning English. We were able to 
assure them that the matter of industrial teaching was already in the minds of 
our missionaries, and we hoped that both French and English might be taught in 
the school. 

On the whole the letter was productive of good. Several expressed regret that 
any complaint should have been made after all the B.M.S. had done for them, and 
they gratefully acknowledged the manifold labours of the missionaries. The 
meeting ended with a quiet time of prayer together and praise to God for His grace 
and goodness. 

At the Sunday morning service, Nlemvo acted as interpreter. It was a long 
service, inasmuch as it involved not only welcome to the Deputation but farewell 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bowskill and Miss James, who were leaving for furlough early on 
the Monday. The congregation filled the building. First came words of welcome 
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from one of the deacons, expressing their joy at seeing the B.M.S. elders face to 
face, their regret that the occasion was not a " Matondo " (Harvest Thanksgiving), 
when greater crowds would have been present, and the determination of all to 
obey the Commandments of God. Then came the turn of the Deputation to reply 
and to exhort, interspersed with song. Then Mr. Thompson took charge of the 
meeting, and one of the deacons expressed their sorrow at losing Mr. and Mrs. Bowskill 
and Miss James for a season, to which all three responded, and it was evident that 
many hearts were moved. We were glad to witness this scene, as it revealed those 
bonds of love which bind together the missionary and the native. There was only 
one hymn to sing after this, and all joined heartily in a Congo rendering of 
" Blest be the tie that binds — ■ — ■" 

In the afternoon we visited the Sunday School and shared in the open-air 
service at Mpanza, the evening closing with a short English service in Mr. Thompson's 
house. 

Back to Thysvillc— Monday morning Mr. and Mrs. Bowskill were off quite 
early, purposing to run through in the day to Thysville. Miss James had left the 
previous afternoon, breaking her journey en route. We ourselves started middle 
day on our return journey, making for Kimpeti, one of the Wathen out-stations 
about four hours distant, where we stopped for a brief service, and then on to 
Nsonzo for the night, where good deacon Mbandilo had gone on ahead to prepare 
for us. Huts to sleep in were ready, and a warm welcome awaited us. Here, too, 
we were able to hold service and do our best to hearten the people, who certainly 
felt it a great honour for the B.M.S. elders to sleep in their town. 

An early rise the next morning, and some eight hours on the road, brought us 
safely to Thysville, to the hospitable care of Mr. and Mrs. George Thomas. 
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SAN SALVADOR. 

The San Salvador crowd. — San Salvador gave us more the impression that 
we had arrived at a centre of population than any other B.M.S. Station we visited. 

The road leading to the Mission was thronged with people. Arches had been 
put across our path with mottoes of welcome. On a series of banners under which 
we had to pass the names of our various Mission fields were inscribed — India, China 
and so on till we came to Congo. 

When we entered the gateway by the Mission hospital and crossed the decorated 
compound to one of the Mission houses for our formal welcome, there was a very 
great crowd. Dr. Jones and Miguel Nekaka spoke from the verandah, and Mr. 
Ross PhiUips replied for himself and the Deputation. 

It was particularly pleasing to us to see how warmly our honoured Congo 
Secretary was received in the Station where so many years of his missionary Ufe 
were spent. 




A C MISSION 
PREMISES 



The B.M.S. Location. — ^The surroundings of our San Salvador Mission are 
notably different from any other in Congo. 

Forty years ago, when Comber and Grenfell arrived, they found the ruins of 
a Roman Catholic Church building, the remains of a long-abandoned Portuguese 
Mission. From the native king of Congo they obtained a site for the Mission near 
the ruined church, part of which is still to be seen hard by the B.M.S. schoolhouse 
and chapel. 

The establishment and growth of our work at San Salvador soon brought the 
Portuguese Government authorities to the district, and also the Romanists, who 
occupied the next plot close alongside the B.M.S. The result to-day is the curious, 
almost unique, spectacle of two sets of Mission buildings, one Protestant and the 
other Romanist, side by side on the same road. The town of San Salvador is prac- 
tically divided into two halves at the boundary stone of the two Missions, one 
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half consisting of the adherents of the B.M.S., who have their residences on the 
north side of the town nearest the B.M.S., and the other, including the Portuguese 
official and military quarters, occupying the other side. 

The situation is not of our creation, and we have certainly no reason to be 
ashamed of the appearance of our premises. The stone church built under Mr. T. 
Lewis's supervision by the native Christians and at their own cost is a substantial 
and fine structure. Recently it has been found necessary to dismantle and rebuild 
a portion of the front, and a roomy front porch has been added. The brick school 
house standing by its side with a little burial-ground between is not so large, but 
is a very useful building, easily capable of the enlargement which is proposed. 

Five bungalows are built almost in a straight line from east to west behind the 
church. The hospital buildings occupy a plot added on the north side to the 
original long narrow site. The whole makes a very irregular-shaped property. 
We thought the compound appeared beautifully clean and well kept. 
The Welcome Meeting.— The church was crowded to its utmost capacity 
several times during our stay. Our Saturday afternoon welcome meeting was full 
of interest. Miss Coppin conducted, and Miss Lambourne accompanied a choir 
singing in four parts very effectively, and the Mission band accompanied the 
congregation in the hymns, which were lustily sung. Dr. E. R. Jones, as senior 
resident missionary, presided. Miguel Nekaka and the Church Secretary spoke, and 
we were all introduced and took part. 

We were interested to notice the unusually large proportion of women in the San 
Salvador Church. It is the only B.M.S. Station in which they equal the number of 
men, and this is attributed to the emphasis laid upon work among women from the 
beginning and the uninterrupted labours of a succession of able and devoted women 
missionaries — ^Mrs. Philhps, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Graham and others. 

Before we slept that night the band came and played very softly and tastefully 
outside the bungalows in which we were staying the well-known tune to " Abide 
with me, fast falls the eventide." It was quite a surprise, and it touched our hearts. 
Our Sunday in San Salvador was a great day. There was an early prayer 
meeting and a crowded morning service with two addresses. A baptismal service 
followed at the stream in the valley, when twenty-six candidates were immersed. 
Then an afternoon preaching and communion service was conducted by Mr. Philhps, 
and at night a little Enghsh service in Mr. Claridge's house. 

The Medical Mission. — On Monday we spent some time at the hospital, in 
which Dr. Jones and his wife have both done such excellent work in these last 
difficult years. We first attended the patients' service and addressed them. 
Then we watched the treatment of out-patients and the administering of Soamin 
injections for sleep-sickness. 

It was most encouraging to hear the reports of the wonderful success achieved 
in this treatment. We saw one of the hospital assistants busy at work, who was 
himself a cured sleep-sickness patient. In the maternity ward of the hospital 
were women who had formerly been under treatment for sleep-sickness but were 
cured and were now happy mothers. Three of the San Salvador hospital babies 
born at the time of the Deputation visit have received as a reward the names of 
Parker Gray, Roy Parkinson, and Carlo Wilson. 

The doctor had much to tell us in every part of the hospital, revealing at once 
his keen professional interest in his work and his deep missionary desire for his 
patients. There is at present no Portuguese doctor in San Salvador or the neigh- 
bourhood, so that the B.M.S. medical missionary is the only physician within several 
days' journey. He attends the officials and Roman CathoUc missionaries in any 
case of illness. We rejoice in the many evidences of the missionary value of the 
hospital and dispensary work at San Salvador. 
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The Schools. — ^Ihe girls' school, under the special care of Miss Coppin and 
Miss Lambourne, we found in capital order. Their singing and drill would do 
credit to many an English school. It was evident that the children themselves 
took a real interest in all their work. 

The boys' school under Mr. Lambourne's care is a keen competitor with the 
girls' school, and with Miss Lambourne to help her brother there is really not 
much to choose between them. 

We think much more ought to be done in the further training of the school 
boys in manual work. Few of our Stations have we found so well equipped for 
the purpose in workshops and tools. But it was somewhat disappointing to find 
them lying in disuse. 

The San Salvador Church. — ^The effect of the Buta rebelhon of 1914 and 
the unjust accusations levelled at the B.M.S. and its leading Congo adherents in 
connection with that unhappy episode has been less harmful to the Mission 
than many feared. The church membership is again rapidly increasing, and 
though not yet at the previous figures, it has reached 791, and they are 
supporting some sixty- one village outposts. The San Salvador Church still 
misses the presence and personal service of three of its deacons, Mantu Park- 
inson, Manwele Vita, and Andrea Lokwa, who are exiles in Belgian Congo. We 
met these brethren, with two other San Salvador exiles, Pedro John Toko and 
A. Milton Weyi, when we were at Kimpese. We heard from their lips the moving 
story of their sufferings. The period of their banishment from San Salvador having 
passed, they long to return to their country, but fear to become again the object 
of suspicion to the authorities and victims of the spite of their adversaries. We 
advised them not to return before Mr. Graham had arrived and could give them 
the wise counsel and personal assistance that they would need. 

We were present at a business meeting of the San Salvador Church. There 
was a very large attendance and a long agenda. 

We were much impressed by the capable manner in which the affairs of the 
church are looked after by the Secretary, Ambrose Luyanzi. The senior deacon, 
Miguel Nekaka, is also a tower of strength — a. man whose dauntless courage and 
fidelity to Christ and to the Baptist Mission in 1914 have won for him the affectionate 
confidence of all the missionaries and of the native Christians. 

Among the items of the church meeting that specially interested us was the 
sending of students to Kimpese. Two or three eligible men were discussed. One 
was prevented by the health of his wife. Another was approved. A third, the 
most suitable in himself, was held back because no subiftitute for him could be 
found to teach in the difficult and important village outpost where he is working. 

The church meeting laid before the Deputation a letter recounting their many 
causes for gratitude towards the B.M.S. and offering a petition comprising the 
following items : — ■ 

(a) That Mabaya Mission be reopened. 

(6) That English be taught in our schools. 

(c) That a tutor for the special purpose of training teachers be appointed for San 

Salvador so as to avoid their having to be sent to Kimpese. 
Mabaya. — Regarding Mabaya, we received from Mr. Claridge a report of his 
recent tour in that district and the improvement in the population. We also saw a 
small party of Mabaya people led by the Congolese teacher who had been working 
there under the direction of the San Salvador Mission. It was with pleasure that we 
heard that the distressing conditions of food scarcity and depopulation which forced 
the withdrawal of our missionaries in 1915 no longer prevailed. We were quite unable 
in the time at our disposal to make any personal investigation into the situation 
at Mabaya, which would have involved a long addition to our overland caravan 
journey. The Committee will have to judge, from the report as submitted to us. 
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whether the change in the conditions warrants a reversal of their former decision 
and whether they are able to reopen Mabaya as a European Mission Headquarters 
Station. We ought to state, however, that in discussing the matter in San Salvador 
it was urged upon us that instead of Mabaya, a place three or four days' journey 
westward, named Wizi, might be chosen as a missionary location, as it had a larger 
population, was a great trading centre, and was connected by road and automobile 
service with Ambrizette. 

Interview with the Portuguese Administrator. — We paid two official calls in 
San Salvador, one upon the Administrator, Major Pinto, and the other upon the 
native Nosso Principe of Kongo. The former received us at his modest bungalow 
and was very affable. 

With the help of Mr. Claridge as interpreter we talked with him, among other 
things, about native education and the publication of school books. It is a curious 
and significant fact that the books used for teaching the native soldiers Portuguese 
in the fort are the books published by the B.M.S. We urged a more progressive 
policy on the part of the Government in the matter of education and the medical 
service, and pointed out how discouraging to the cause of education it was that 
the village school teachers, working on a small allowance paid by the native 
church should be liable for a heavy tax of frs. 20-50 a year. Major Pinto declared 
himself personally very sympathetic to our view, and said he had proposed the 
remission of the tax on teachers, but he was unable to do more than he had already 
done to direct the Government policy in the matter. He also expressed himself 
strongly in favour of our opening a Mission at Wizi rather than Mabaya — -the situa- 
tion of which he characterised as being " as bad as it could be." He assured us 
there would be no difficulty in making an exchange of land if we desired. 

After calling on Major Pinto we visited the fort and were courteously shown 
all over it by the Commandant. We were specially curious to see the small buildings 
in which Mr. Bowskill and our B.M.S. native leaders had been imprisoned in 1914. 

The "King" of Congo. — Our visit to the native Nosso Principe pro- 
vided us with entertainment for two or three hours. We went by appointment 
to the royal residence, an old house of clay, with iron roof. The approach is 
through a winding maze of paths, so as to give ample warning of one's arrival. 
The king received us in full regaha, being decked out in a crimson velvet robe, 
with ermine cape and a gold-laced cocked hat with red plumes. He wore a 
large pendant of reddish stone set in silver on his breast, and carried a sceptre 
of silver. His body was girt with what looked like a fringed table-cloth, and 
his legs and feet were bare. We were ushered into the centre room, where he 
took his seat in his chair of state at the top of a long table, on which were set 
a number of pewter flagons and goblets and vases of flowers. We were provided 
with gilded chairs, elaborately upholstered, set on either side of the table. Mr. 
Ross PhiUips acted as our interpreter. He was warmly greeted as an old friend 
by the king, and complimented on having become fatter ! This king was put 
into of&ce by the Portuguese Government on the deposition of his predecessor. He 
was himself one of the counsellors of Don Pedro V., who was king 40 years ago, 
when Comber and Grenfell arrived. He is now a fine-looking man with a mass of 
grey hair. He became very interestingly reminiscent about the early missionaries. 
It touched us greatly when he described the consternation of the Congo Court at 
the shooting of Tom J. Comber by the people of Makuta, the determination of Dom 
Pedro to go to war with Makuta for this outrage upon their white man, and the 
way Comber and Hartland dissuaded the king, saying that the people of Makuta did 
it in ignorance, and they could not permit vengeance to be taken of them for that. 
It was, said the king to us, the first and most convincing proof they had of the Gospel 
of Divine love and forgiveness. 
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The king is attached to the Roman Catholic Church, but is very friendly dis- 
posed to the B.M.S. 

He was much gratified by our request to take his photograph, and he submitted 
in the most docile manner to being posed both indoors and out of doors while we 
operated upon him. 

Regarding San Salvador Property. — ^We found the supply of drinking water 
a question of considerable anxiety at the end of a long, dry season. The stream in 
the valley is a long way from the Station, and when we were there, was running 
very feebly. The missionaries depend chiefly on their rainwater tanks, as in other 
Congo Stations. In the interests of health, we recommend the supply of more and 
larger galvanised tanks. 

The addition of class-rooms to the present school house is earnestly desired 
by the San Salvador staff, and we recognise its need. We advised the preparation 
of a plan and estimate to be submitted to the Committee in due form. 

The method of keeping the Station accounts in San Salvador appeared to us 
to be needlessly complicated. The gradually settled system of B.M.S. credit notes 
in circulation among the natives for barter supply seems to us to be open to abuse 
and should be reduced at once and brought to an end as soon as possible. We 
have indicated what we regard as the most desirable changes in the office arrange- 
ments, and these have been approved by the staff. We have also pressed the neces- 
sity of a regular audit of the Station books, as well as of the balance-sheets sent 
home. An iron safe is required for the office. 
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KIBOKOLO. 

Kibokolo, about six days road journey from San Salvador and five days from 
Kimpese, is perhaps one of the prettiest and most fascinating of our lower river 
Stations. It is, without question, one of the loneliest because of the difficulty of 
access. Only those who know the varied and trying experiences of days of hammock 
travelling, the only way of reaching Kibokolo, can fully understand the isolation 
of such a place. 

Its situation is some 3,200 feet above the sea level, and it is usually favoured 
with refreshing breezes. 

We, a party of six whites in a caravan of over a hundred persons, arrived from 
San Salvador after six days of heavy road travelling. Long before we reached the 
Station we began to reahse how great was the welcome awaiting us. First came a 
batch of Zombo women, making a peculiar unearthly noise and knocking the palms 
of their hands against their mouths. They peeped into our hammocks as we hurried 
on, clapping their hands and calling out " Kiambote." Then as we proceeded along 
the road came men, women and children, trying to outdo each other in their noisy 
welcome. 

But most touching of all as we drew near, young men from the Station, spot- 
lessly clean, relieved our weary hammock men and carried us to the spot where we 
all gathered, just outside the Station. 

How wonderful it all seemed ! The road for quite a long way was arched with 
palm leaves and flowers, reaching the climax at the Station itself, where the arches 
were especially beautiful and flags, big and small, waved their welcome. A drum 
and fife band walked in front of us, and all the Station children and people lined up, 
singing and saluting and singing yet again, until their throats must have ached. 

Of the staff of six, Mr. and Mrs. Hooper only were there to receive us, Mr. and 
Mrs. Beale and Mr. and Mrs. Holmes being home on furlough. 

Our first view of Kibokolo impressed us greatly. The site measures some 250 
by 200 metres, and on it stand the three missionaries' houses, with gardens attached, 
in which were growing not only flowers, but vegetables of many kinds, and even 
strawberries, some of which found their way to the breakfast table. Just opposite 
is the store and close to it the chapel, seating some 300 people. Other buildings 
comprise a dispensary and boys' and girls' sleeping houses. 

The compound is made restful and beautiful by many trees and flowers, by 
pineapple borders to its paths and by a clear stream, which is used for baptizing, 
but a few minutes away. 

Sunday at Kibokolo. — Kibokolo was established in the year 1899. For years 
the work was slow and difficult and results few and far between. The missionaries 
prayed, worked and waited. In 1917 there were 24 members of the church, within 
the next year, 1918, the membership was nearly doubled by 22 baptisms. The 
Lord was setting His seal to the work. The work continued to grow and increase, 
and to-day it is a wonderful testimony to the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Our Sunday spent there was a never-to-be-forgotten day. It began with 
morning prayers at 9.30, held in the chapel and conducted by Mr. Hooper, who 
after 20 years' service amongst these Zombos is, with the other missionaries, reaping 
a rich harvest. The first quarter of an hour was spent in singing, and how well 
and heartily they sang ; this was followed by a ten minutes' address from Mr. 
Hooper, and, judging by the earnest looks and rapt attention, his words were falUng 
into good ground, and would one day bear fruit. At 10.30 morning service com- 
menced, and for this the church was crowded inside and out, 
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On one side were sitting the 80 or 90 Station boys and girls, on the other the 
chiefs who had come in from the surrounding districts. The people, upon many of 
whose hearts the light is just beginning to dawn, sat crowded together on mats in 
the centre. These 15 chiefs represent over 200 villages ; each has a teacher in his 
district, and one chief at least is an enquirer. 

All hearts were stilled as a Zombo rose from the back of the chapel and took 
the opening prayer ; this was followed by a chant exceedingly well sung by the 
Station boys and girls. 

A deacon'then gave a welcome to the Deputation, to which Mr. Wilson responded. 
The service closed with a brief sermon by Mr. Ross PhilUps, in their own language. 

Immediately after the service Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Parkinson were called to speak 
to the women gathered together on the verandah of Mrs. Hooper's house. Some of 
these women and girls were baptized that same afternoon. The others were in- 
quirers. Baptisms in Congo usually take place in the early morning or late after- 
noon. About 4.30 there was a crowd of black-skinned Zombos, clothed and un- 
clothed, at the river side, to witness the baptisms. 

A deacon started a hymn as the missionary stepped into the water with the 
candidates. One after another followed, until 30 had been immersed on the profession 
of their faith in Christ. 

The missionary told the story of one man who was a great believer in Nkisi 
fetishes ;' then came the influenza epidemic, and he was cared for and cured by the 
missionaries. His heart was touched ; he gave up all his Nkisis and accepted Christ. 

The next man was the only Christian in his village, and alone he must witness 
for Christ. We linked our prayers with the missionaries that he might be kept 
faithful and strong. And so on, until all the thirty, each one with his or her wonder- 
ful story, had passed through the waters of baptism. 

The crowning experience of the day was the Communion Service, held immedi- 
ately after, when the presence of God was manifestly felt. The few white Christians 
and the thirty black newly-baptized, new additions to a church of 44 members, all 
followers of the same Lord, sat together around His table. These were the fruit of 
long years of prayer and service — -30 added to the church on one day, surely the 
beginning of a great revival. Never had they known such a day in Kibokolo since 
the work commenced. 

In the evening Mr. Parkinson conducted an EngUsh service in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hooper. 

The Schools.— On the Station there are 60 boys and 24 girls, about five 
of whom have been married during the year. The girls are under the care of the 
lady missionaries, who are responsible for all their training, intellectual and 
spiritual. 

In receiving a new girl one from the out district is preferred, because it is felt 
that Kibokolo girls get advantages which those farther away are denied. 

The girls now on the Station represent about 20 villages, so that it can readily 
be seen that the work has far-reaching effects, especially as every one of them happens 
to be engaged either to a Station boy or to some enquirer from the district. 

We spent one morning in the day school. Boys and girls met together in the 
one room, taxing to the full the resources of the school house. The opening exercises 
are taken together after which they are divided by a drawn curtain. We heard them 
read, and examined their writing, which was on the whole wonderfully good. 

We were specially, interested in one girl, Mbala, who had been engaged to be 
married to a heathen man, but the missionaries were able to get her free. She is 
now engaged to a Christian boy. She was one of those baptized on Sunday with 
her brother and sister. Her father and mother are inquirers. This girl had learned 
and recited correctly the first epistle of John right through. Her writing was 
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beautifral, and her needlework, the drawn threadwork done on the native clotb, 
would do credit to any EngUsh girl. 

Physiology and geography are also taught, as well as singing. 

The discipline is good and the efficiency to which Mr. Beale raised the school 
is well maintained. 

Mr. Parkinson and Mr. Parker Gray visited the neighbouring school of Nzamba 
to hear the children read and sing. The afternoon was spent by an official caU upon 
Signer Pinto, the Portuguese officiaL 

Since the influenza epidemic there has been an increased number of inquirers, 
largely owing to the fact that all the cases treated by the missionaries recovered. 

We saw Mrs. Hooper, who is a trained nurse, at the dispensary, in the midst of 
her patients, of whom she has about 40, three days a week. 

The time does not yet seem ripe for the appointment of single women missionaries 
in Kibokolo. We are of opinion that no Station, least of all Kibokolo, should be 
left with only one married couple, and that steps be taken so to increase the stafl 
that, allowing ias furlou^is, three married couples are always at work. 
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KIMPESE. 

From some points of view the work being done at Kimpese is the most vitally 
important of any in the Lower Congo, for it is directed to the preparation of the 
native ministry, and it is a Union institution carried on by a British and an American 
Society in co-operation. Kimpese is geographically very central — 159 kilometrea 
from Matadi, 72 kilometres from Thysville on the Congo Railway, two days by road 
€rom Wathen, two days from Kibentele, two days from Lukunga (A.B.F.M.S.) and 
two and a half days from Banza Manteke (A.B.F.M.S.). 

Twice we had passed through Kimpese by train before we were able to make 
any lengthened stay there, and it was quite appropriately the last of the Mission 
Stations we visited before we embarked at Matadi for our homeward voyage. 

The situation is very beautiful. The railway mounts here to 1,200 feet above 
sea level. K.E.T.I. is on hilly ground surrounded by fertile valleys, and over- 
looked six miles to the north by a majestic plateau some 2,000 feet high. Between 
lies the valley of the Lukunga River and a hill ridge, part of which falls within the 
K.E.T.L boundary and for the whole of which the trustees have made appUcation. 
The present area of the institution is 76 English acres. A large open grassy 
campus is wisely being reserved free of buildings. The main college buildings and 
the residences of the tutors are on the south side. The neat semi-detached brick 
and cement houses of the students occupy the whole of the north side. At the 
western end will be the hospital and at the eastern the industrial building and houses 
of the native staff. The hill-tops are gravelly, and excellent for building purposes. 
But it is on the slopes and in the valleys that all planting must be done. As it is one 
of the aims of the Faculty that all the students shall be trained to manual labour 
as well as in literary studies, and every student made responsible, with his wife, for 
cultivating his own allotment of ground, there is need of plenty of good gardening 
land. Since the establishment of the institution, the Roman Catholics have also 
developed a Mission in the neighbourhood, and several white traders have settled 
near. This has made it necessary to take steps carefully to safeguard our boundaries 
from encroachment, the streams of drinking water from pollution, and our roads 
through the Mission compound from misuse. 

We found ourselves in an atmosphere of deUghtful Christian fellowship at 
Kimpese. Principal and Mrs. Seymour-Moon, Dr. Catherine Mabie, A.B.F.M.S., 
and our own missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Exell, received us most kindly. We 
thoroughly enjoyed the hospitahty of all three homes of refinement, and it was 
impossible not to share the keen sanguine spirit with which .plans for the greater 
future of the institution were proposed and discussed by the Faculty. 

The Trustees' Meeting. — ^It had been arranged that a meeting of the Trustees 
representing both Societies should be held during our visit, so the Deputation had the 
great privilege of meeting the two American veterans. Dr. A. Sims of Matadi and 
the Rev. P. Frederickson of Sona Bata and also the Rev. J . E. Geil of Banza Manteke, as 
well as our own Rev. George Thomas of Thysville. To the regret of all, the Rev. 
Stanley F. Thompson of Wathen was unable to attend. 

The full record of the proceedings of the Trustees' meeting will be in due time 
laid before the B.M.S. Committee, and it is not necessary to report it all here. 

We heartily support the recommendation that immediate advance be made 
in the building of the Bentley Memorial Hall and the class rooms on the line of 
the plans prepared in 1916 by Mr. Frank Longland, the structure to "be of brick 
with iron roof. Part of the foundations are already laid. The present makeshift 
buildings used for cl^ss room and chapel are quite unworthy. The scheme outlined 
by Principal Moon for the manual training of the students in gardening and food 
production appeared to us to be sound and worthy to succeed, and we trust the twa 
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Societies will be able to sanction the very modest outlay for which he and his col- 
leagues ask on behalf of the industrial department. 

We were pleased to hear that American funds are in hand for the purpose of 
providing a small hospital and dispensary, the institution to be under the skilled 
care of Dr. Catherine Mabie. We hope this building also may soon be erected. 

We are heartily in sympathy with the proposal to hold at Kimpese vacation 
schools or conventions for past students and other native Mission workers, as a 
means of spiritual and intellectual stimulus to them. It will be an additional service 
of great value to the two Missions if the proposed short courses of preparatory lectures 
and classes can be arranged at Kimpese for village teachers of both Missions. This 
will serve the immediate purpose of helping the young teachers on their return to 
their villages, and will lead to the discovery of the most Ukely future students. 

The staff and the trustees greatly desire that younger men be secured whenever 
possible. The present average is nearly 30, by which age Congo men are generally 
married and have children. 

The Lack of Text Books.— What we saw of the curriculum and methods 
•of the Institution satisfied us that the staff were setting themselves to meet the actual 
requirements of both the young men and their wives in the most practical way possible. 
We were greatly impressed by the formidable difficulty that has to be encountered 
at the outset in the almost complete absence of books in the Kongo language for 
such a purpose. The tutors have to prepare everything in the way of Biblical intro- 
duction and exegesis, and give it from their notes by means of dictation. There is 
no textbook of Church history, and nothing on the doctrine and defence of Chris- 
tianity more advanced than a simple Catechism. . Even the teaching of such subjects 
as geography, hygiene and the history of their own country and people is extremely 
laborious. 

Nowhere was it more forcibly brought home to us than at Kimpese that no time 
must be lost in finding a solution to the question of the supply of Christian literature 
for our converts. We cannot expect to get the native leadership we long to see in the 
African churches while they have so little to help them in the fuller understanding of 
the Faith they have received and so little in preparing them to meet the challenge 
of the godless civiHsation which now assails them on every hand. 

The teaching of the students' wives is in the capable hands of the two married 
ladies and Dr. Mabie, who, in addition to her medical qualifications, is an enthusiastic 
teacher. An elementary model school is carried on daily, which not only ensures 
an education for all the children on the compound and in the neighbourhood, but 
provides also a practice ground for the students in their turn. This is under the 
supervision of Mr. Exell. 

The Staff Needed. — A very important matter is the provision of a permanent 
staff for Kimpese that wiU allow a margin for furloughs, without leaving the Institution 
to the precarious assistance of the staff of other Stations. It so happens that all 
the faculty will be due to leave on their next furlough about the same time, and 
to avoid disaster, timely provision must be made. It is the B.M.S. responsibiUty 
to find another quaUfied educational missionary and see that he is prepared to 
relieve Mr. Exell as the B.M.S. tutor in 1921. 

It was a serious set-back to Kimpese that it had to be closed for the year 1918 
in the absence of the staff in England and America. The present number of students 
is low, partly as a consequence of this. Only 19 men and 17 women are in residence. 
There is room for more, and there can be no doubt of the need of a larger body of 
trained evangelist teachers in all the districts of the two Societies. But the demand 
for workers in the villages and the difficulty of suppl}dng them has caused some of 
the missionaries to hesitate about sending eligible young men. In some cases, as 
at San Salvador in Portuguese Congo, the fact that Kimpese was at a distance in 
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Belgian territory has led the native church leaders to desire that the training of 
teachers might be carried on locally instead of in what is to them another country. 
We do not think that these considerations should prevail. In the longer view it is 
wise to give our most eligible young men the fullest training we can for What seems 
to be their God-appointed lifework. It is, of course, obvious that we cannot 
adequately provide for theological training to be given at all our individual Stations, 
and in no better way than by a Union Institution can we accompUsh our purpose. 
We hope that both in our own Mission and in the sister Mission more pains will be 
taken to select and send up students to Kimpese. 

One interesting episode that may not be found recorded in the minutes of the 
trustees' meeting, though it occurred as an interruption of the business, was the 
visit of a group of local native chiefs and one chief tainess, to pay their respects to 
the Deputation and to express their desire for the continued friendship of the mis- 
sionaries. 

The Buildings. — ^The house occupied by Mr. Exell is B.M.S. property, and is 
built on a plot of ground parcelled out as belonging to the B.M.S. The A.B.F.M.S. 
holds a similar plot, on which Mr. Moon's house stands. Both these plots are distinct 
from the general K. E.T.I, ground, which is jointly owned by the two Societies for 
the Institution. Dr. Mabie's house is built on K. E.T.I, land. The two American 
dwelhngs, though smaller and less expensive than our own, appeared to us to be quite 
suitable and adequate. The B.M.S. house was the first erected at the opening of the 
Institution by Mr. Thomas Lewis. It is built of wood and iron on a stone foundation. 
It has very spacious verandahs and a capital ofiice on one end. There is also at the 
other end a stone and brick tower, with a bedroom on the first storey and a wooden 
observatory on the top. This latter structure, however, is showing signs of weakness, 
and must either be largely reconstructed or else removed. 

Of the Sunday we spent at Kimpese we need not report at length. At the 
morning service we were pubUcly welcomed by Principal Moon and then by Manuel 
Vita of San Salvador and a deacon of that church, who is now Uving at Kimpese as 
a refugee from Portuguese Congo, and is engaged in connection with the Industrial 
work there. His address was interpreted in English for our benefit by Mantu 
Parkinson, after which Mr. L. C. Parkinson rephed and was interpreted in Kongo 
by Mantu Parkinson. The special interest of that lay in the fact that Mantu was 
one of the two Congo boys whom T. J. Comber took to England 35 years ago, and 
that he stayed in the home of the late Mr. W. C. Parkinson at Camden Road, took 
the name of that family, and for a time attended school in London with L. C. Parkin- 
son. He is now, like M. Vita and others, living in Kimpese as a refugee from Portu- 
guese Congo, and is engaged in trade. The Sunday School was addressed by Mr. 
Gray in the afternoon. The men students were addressed by Mr. Wilson, and the 
women by Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Parkinson. 

The day had one overshadowing cloud, in the death and burial of the faithful 
Christian capita of our caravan, Badi of San Salvador — -trusted and beloved by Mr. 
Phillips and by all our missionaries, and a deacon of the San Salvador Church. 
For many years he has been in charge of caravans between Matadi and our Portuguese 
Congo Stations. He had been in poor health before our arrival, but he had recovered, 
as he thought, sufficiently to undertake the coveted task of a long four weeks' journey 
with the Deputation. He was always cheerful and willing and glad to be at Mr. 
Ross Phillips's right hand in aU arrangements for the road. But two or three days 
before we arrived at Kimpese he fell seriously ill — ^the last day he was carried 
in Mr. Phillips' hammock — and though on arrival he had the benefit of 
the skill and attention of Dr. Mabie, he died the next morning of peritonitis. 
His son was one of our personal boys and many of the party were closely attached 
to him. 
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It was a pathetic ending to our Congo road journeys. As the sun set on that 
quiet Sabbath evening in Kimpese the Uttle cortege led by Mr. PhiUips and singing 
Kongo hymns made its way by the valley path, across the stream and up 
the hill-side beyond to the little God's acre. There, under a large shady tree, we 
laid to rest this humble and faithful servant of Christ, our African Christian guide 
and helper, whose travelling days are done, and who rests in the presence of the 
Great Guide who never dies. 



PROTESTANT MISSIONS WORKING IN CONGO. 

Number 
of Stations. 
A.B.F.M.S. American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society : 

Mukimvika, Matadi, Mbanza Manteke, Lukunga, Kimpese 
(Joint with B.M.S.), Sona Bata, Vanga, Tshumbiri, 

Ntondo 10 

A.I.M. African Inland Mission : 

Moldisa, Rawe, Ara, Aba, Yangarakata, Bafuka, Yakaluku, 
Dungu, Kacengu, Ujuru's, Blukwa, Cu-Cu, Bogoro, 
Nyangkundi, Kana, Moto, Aru .. .. .. .. 17 

A.P.C.M. American Presbyterian Congo Mission : 

Luebo, Lusambo, Bulape, Mutoto, Mbwa, Mutombo . . . . 5 

B.M.S. Baptist Missionary Society : 

San Salvador, Kibokolo, Matadi Wathen, Kimpese (Joint 
with A.B.F.M.S.), Thysville, Kibentele, Kinshasa, Bolobo. 
Upoto, Yalemba, Yakusu, Wayika .. .. .. 13 

■C.B.M. Congo Balolo Mission (Regions Beyond Missionary Union) : 

Lolanga, Ikau, Bongandanga, Baringa, Bompona, Yuli, Yoseki 7 
■C.I.M. Congo Inland Mission (Mennonites' Mission) : 

Djoka Punda, Kalambe 
C. & M.A. Christian and Missionary Alliance : 

Boma, Lolo, Kinkonzi, Mboka, Vungu . . 
D.C.C.M. Disciples of Christ Congo Mission : 

(Formerly Foreign Christian Missionary Society). 
Bolenge, Lotumbe, Monieka 
G.M. Garanganze Mission. (Arnot's Mission) : 

Luanza, Koni Hill, Mulongo, Bunkeya . . 
H.A.M. Heart of Africa Mission : 

Bambili, Pawa, Nala, Niangara, Bill, Poko, Bakakenai, Rungu 
Wamba 
M.B.M. Memorial Baptist Mission (American) : 

Rafai ._ ._ ... „ 

Jtf.E.C.M. (North). Methodist Episcopal Congo Mission (Northern States of 

U.S.A.) : 
Mwata Yafflvo, Kapanga, Elisabethville, Kambove, Kongobo 5 
M.E.C.M. (South). Methodist Episcopal Congo Mission (Southern States of 

U.S.A.) : 
Wembo Niama, Lubefu . . ... ™ ._ .. ™ 2 

S.M. Swedish Mission : 

Londe, Mukim ungu, Kibunzi, Kinkenge, Kingoyi, Brazza- 
ville, Musana, Madzia, Kolo, Sibiti... ... .. ._ to 

W.M. Westcott Brothers' Mission : 

Inkongo, Baka Mbuli ... .. _. „. .,. „ 2 

In addition to the above, the Belgian Protestants, two Bodies of Swedish Baptists, and the 
Ubangi-Shari Mission (American Brethren) are planning work but have no stations ; and the 
Seventh-Day-Adventists have opened work at Kigoma, in the new Belgian Occupation on the 
Eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika. 
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LITERATURE. 

It falls to the lot of Congo missionaries not only to preach the Gospel, but 
also to initiate and establish a Christian literature in a land in which there was no 
written language until their advent. From the very first the agents of our Society 
have set themselves to this laborious and difficult task. 

There is to-day in Congo such a growing desire for books on the part of those- 
Who have learned to read that there is no lack of sale for any suitable book that 
may be published. Editions are produced and rapidly sold out. 

The lists given below show what literature is available in each of the native 
languages in which we are working on the Congo. Its limited range is apparent, 
and challenges us to more systematic enterprise in this most fundamental of all our 
missionary operations. 

In F. Starr's " Bibliography of Congo Languages," published in 1908, are lists 
of printed books in 32 languages, of which the B.M.S. had then some work in nine. 
He did not include Sengele or Heso, in which the B.M.S. have pubUshed books 
since 1908. We have, therefore, eleven Congo languages on our list. Of these, 
however, Mpama, Ba Teke and Li-Foto are no longer being developed by us, and 
Sengele is a recent introduction. 

Kisi KoHKO is the language spoken throughott the Lower Congo and is in use 
at Matadi, Kimpese, ThysviUe, Kinshasa, Wathen, Kibentele, San Salvador, and 
Kibokolo. The A.B.F.M.S. and S.M. are also at work in this language area. 

Scriptures. 
Old Testament (in parts). 



New Testament (in parts 
and in one volume). 



Religious. 

Types and Shadows of the 
Tabernacle. 

Songs and Stories from the 
Old Testament. 

Foster's History of the 
Bible. 

Peep of Day. 

Historical connection be- 
tween Old and New 
Testaments. 

Tales and Wonders of 
Jesus. 

More about Jesus. 

Life of Christ. 

General. 

Dictionary and Grammar. 

Kongo-French and French- 
Kongo Dictionary. 

Guide de Conversation. 

Primers in Portuguese and 
Kongo. 

Elementary Arithmetic. 

Number Problems. 

Measure of Time. 



Story of the New Testament. 
Follow Jesus. 

Words and Works of Jesus. 
Service of Song. 
Pilgrim's Progress. 
Holy War. 

Life, Warfare and Victory. 
Gate of Knowledge. 
Calendar and Daily Teach- 
ings. 
Names of the Bible. 
Guide to Scripture Reading. 
Hymns (various editions). 



A. B. C. Reader. 
French Lessons. 
A. B. C. Book. 
Congo Primer. 
Reading Book. 
Reader in General Know- 
ledge. 
Nature Books. 



The British and Foreign 
Bible Society have pub. 
Ushed a complete Bibl» 
in Fioti, the dialect used 
by the Swedish mission. 

First Book of Worship. 

Christian Church Cere- 
monies. 

Laws of the Church. 

Catechism. 

Texts for Enquirers. 

Marriage Service. 

Sunday School Lesson 
Notes, 1917-18-19. 

Roman Catholic Heresy. 

Church History. 

Questions and Answers. 

Martin Luther. 



Lessons about Things. 

Almanac. 

Pamphlet on Mosquitoes. 

Wathen magazine " Dawn" 
(discontinued). 

"Month by Month" (dis- 
continued). 

^Geography. 



Literature^ 
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Bobangi is the language spoken at Bolobo, Lukolela, and Tsumbiri (American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society). 



Scriptures. 






Genesis. 


New Testament. 


Psalms. 


Esther. 


Judges. 


Minor Prophets. 


Daniel. 






Religious. 






Earliest Bible History. 


Tales and Wonders of 


Peep of Day. 


Abraham. 


"■ Jesus. 


Day by Day. 


Joseph. 


The Church Catechism. 


More about Jesus. 


Israel in Egypt. 


Christian Doctrine. 


Christians and the Christ. 


Stories of the Life of Jesus. 


Bikango, a Bobangi 


Pilgrim's Progress, Part I. 


Hymns. 


Christian. 


Line upon Line, Part I. 


Stories of Egypt. 


Jewish History from Uzziah 


Harry's Catechism. 


Parables of Jesus. 


to Nehemiah. 


Church Rules and Teach- 


Harmony of the Gospels. 


Journeyings of Israelites. 


ings. 


Cries of Men and Answers 


Bible Stories. 


Matula, a Congo Convert. 


of God. 






General. 






Vocabulary. 


Primers. 


Bobangi Stories. 


Grammar and Dictionary. 


First Reader. 


Natural History Readers. 


Handbook. 


French Lessons. 


Fire Sparks Magazine. 


Arithmetic. 


First Lessons in French. 


Second Reader. 



Mpama is the language of a tribe in the neighbourhood of Lukolela. 

Scriptures. 
Nil. 

Religious. 
Verses and Hymns. 

Sengele is spoken in the outlying districts where our missionaries itinerate up 
to Lake Leopold IL There are other languages spoken in some of these districts. 

Scriptures. 

Gospel of Mark. 
Gospel of John. 

Religious. 

Abraham. 
Joseph. 



Portions of Luke and John. First Epistle of John. 



Church Rules. 
Isaac. 



Seventeen Hymns. 
Catechism. 



Lingala is a meagre Riverine dialect, consisting of a mixture of Bangala 
with many imported words. It is the language spoken up and down the river 
largely as a medium of intercourse between whites and blacks. 

Scriptures, 
Matthew. Mark. Part of Acts. 

Luke. 

Religious. 
Catechism. Ninety Hymns. Hymnbook. 

General. 
Grammar. Revised Grammar. 
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Bangala or Boloki is spoken in the Monsembe district, 

Scriptures. 
Four Gospels. Acts. 



Religious. 

Abraham, Isaac and Joseph. 
Some Palavers of God and 
Jesus Messiah. 

General. 

Grammar and Dictionary. 
French Grammar and Dic- 
tionary. 



Hymns, Texts, etc. 
Some Palavers of God, aad 
Hymns. 



Primers. 

Arithmetic. 

First Reading Book. 



Parables and Works of 
Lord Jesus Messiah. 



Second Reading Book. 
Stories of Boloki. 
Doings of Five -Countries, 



Lingombe is the language used in the district inland from our Station at Upoto, 
and in patches of country, through migration, to the west and south. 



Scriptures. 
-New Testament. 

Religious. 

'. Step by Step. 
Line upon Line. 
jFree Church Catechism. 

General. 
Primer. 



Selections from Genesis. 



Pilgrim's Progress (in press). 

Bible Stories. 

Hjrmns. 



Reader. 



New Book of Hymns. 
Life of Christ. 



Lifoto is the language spoken at Bopoto, om and around the Station itself, 
perhaps at the most by some 5,000 people- 



Scriptures. 

Psalms. 
Matthew. 
Mark. 
Luke. 




John. 
Ephesians. 
Stories from Acts. 


Romans and Galatians. 

Acts. 

Genesis. 


Religious. 

Stories from Genesis. 
Line upon Line, Part I. 
Step by Step. 


Parables and Miracle, from 

four Gospds. 
Hymns. 


Free Church Catechism, 

Bible Story. 

Readea: and Hymnbook. 


General. 








Primer. 




Arithmetic, 





Heso is spoken at Yalemba and the sub-station Elisaibetha. There are, 
however, as many as eight different languages in use in the district around, of which 
some work has been done in Soko and Hesokos 



Scriptures, 

Excerpts from Genesis, 
Exodus, Numbers, Deu- 
teronomy, Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, Psalms. 



Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. I. and II. Thes- 
salonians. 

New Testament. (In press.) 



In preparation : Genesis, 
Exodus, Proverbs, Isaiah 
Minor Prophets. 



Literature. 
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Religious. 

Line upon Line, Part I. Hymns. Pilgrim's Progress, Part I. 

Catechism. 

(In preparation : Pilgrim's Progress, Part II. Morning by Morning). 

General. 

Reader. Idiomatic Phrases. 

(In preparation : Heso, and French Grammar and Vocabulary.) 



Hesoko. 

Catechism. 



Hymns and Lord's Prayer. 



Soko (spoken at Bagaipba and abandoned in favour of Heso). 
Bible Stories. Catechism. 



Lokele is the main language of Yakusu and district. 

Scriptures. 



Judges and Kings. 
Nehemiah. 


Psalms. 
Isaiah. 


New Testament. 


Religious. 






Old Testament History (in 

three parts). 
Life of Christ. 
Letter to those seeking 

Baptism. 


Enquirer's Handbook. 
Stories and Wonders of 

Jesus. 
The Pilgrim's Progress. 
(Part I.) 


Catechism. 
Hymns. 
Bible Stories. 


General. 






Reader. 


School Method. 


Elementary Scier 



(In preparation : Teachers' Handbook, Handbook on Hygiene and First Aid, 
Lokele Enghsh-French Grammar and Vocabulary.) 

Kingwana is a form of Swahili used in tlie Yakusu district, also on the Lualaba 
River at Mabondo and Wayika. 

Scriptures. 

Gospel of Matthew, Chaps. 
I. -VIII. 

Religious. 

Catechisms. 

Parables and Miracles of 
Jesus. 

General. 

Gateway to reading King- 
wana. 



Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ (Harmony of the 
Gospels). 



Stories of Jesus. 
Divine Songs. 



Bible Stories for beginners. 



vEsop's Fables, 
Conversations (Reading 
Book). 



Primer. 

Petit Vocabulaire. 
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INDUSTRIAL WORK. 

Congo missionaries have learned that manual training is essential as a part 
of the education of an African. He cannot be a good Christian without it. And 
there is a more or less developed industrial side to all our Stations. Under the 
pressure of necessity owing to pioneer conditions, missionaries during the past 
40 years have had to be craftsmen, and teach the natives to help them in building 
in wood, brick, stone and iron, to print and bind books, build steamers and run 
them, make furniture for their houses, cultivate their ground and produce food. 

Practically all the children who come to live on our Mission Stations are engaged 
in some kind of manual labour for a part of each day, and in some Stations elder 
boys and girls are being definitely trained in some craft, such as plain and fancy 
needlework, gardening, carpentry, wicker-chair making. 

In nine Stations where we have brick buildings, the bricks have been moulded 
and burned on the Station itself. At Bolobo they have also made roof tiles. In 
most cases the bricks have been hand-made. In two or three instances we found 
brick machines had been used also. 

The number of native brick houses and schools in the villages round our B.M.S. 
Stations has been remarked upon by Government officials, as a gratifying sign of the 
progressive character of the Christians attached to the B.M.S. 

One of the most interesting things we saw at Stanley Pool was the brickyard 
of Manwele Tembwa and his two Christian partners, in which they are doing quite 
a large business in supplying European firms with kiln-burnt bricks. Manwele 
was brought to England as a personal boy by Philip Davies, of Wathen, and practised 
brickmaking at Mr. W. H. ColUer's yard at Marks Tey. He is now leading deacon 
of the church at Wathen, where his home and family stiU remain. 

The sawing of timber and preparing of planks for building have become the 
means of liveUhood to a number of Congo Christians who were trained in the B.M.S. 

The wicker furniture industry is of comparatively recent introduction at Bolobo, 
and is thriving well both in the B.M.S. workshops and outside among the villages. 

At Yalemba we saw a sideboard being made in the carpenter's shop, and we 
were told that orders were in hand from Basoko for 14 more like it at frs. 95 each, 
which would yield a proper profit to the Mission. 

In our judgment this kind of work is a most valuable adjunct to the Mission 
Station provided it can be maintained as a thoroughly missionary and educational 
agency. 

The first purpose of all is to train the young. This necessarily Umits the output 
and restricts the chances of selUng the products at a profitable price. 

Printing and publishing is so essential a part of our work that it goes without 
question that there should be one fully equipped press, with a sufficient staff to 
carry on the business successfully, and we recommend the development of the 
Bolobo Press with this end in view. We think that lesser presses in the other 
Stations may be justified for purely local work on a small scale. 

It is, of course, obvious that the presence on our staff of missionaries who 
have among their qualifications an expert training in some of the handicrafts 
mentioned above is of the greatest advantage to the Mission. Work that to them 
is easy may be very laborious and costly in time for others not so trained. It was 
with interest and pride that we saw the signs of the successful struggle of amateur 
craftsmen with the formidable tasks that fall to pioneers. 

Our observation and enquiry lead us to the conclusion that aU kinds of technical 
training are valuable to the Congo missionary, and that the most useful missionary is 
the one who has the best all-round equipment. We do not, however, advocate the 
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appointment as missionaries of those whose special quaUfication is that they are 
technical experts in some craft, such as engineering or printing, unless they are 
first and foremost missionaries, with the care of souls laid upon them. 

We would lay stress upon the importance of keeping up systematic manual 
teaching in aU our Mission Station schools. Under the conditions of shortened 
staff and furlough changes this has suffered in some places. 

Without launching out into elaborate schemes of industrial business which 
would be liable to interruptions and failure, we think that additional outlay on 
industrial equipment would in some instances be really profitable from the 
missionary point of view. 

At Kimpese, as we report elsewhere, more stress is being laid on manual training 
for teachers and evangelists, and concurrently with that it should be the aim of our 
education in all the Mission Stations to train up native manual instructors and to 
prepare for the time when the toil of the white man in this department wiU be no 
longer necessary. 

It seems to us a point of weakness that we have not engaged in our Mission 
as assistants some of the fine Congo Christian men who were trained by the early 
missionaries in various handicrafts, and who are well qualified in character as well 
as in the sldll of their hands to share some of the burdens of the Mission Station. 

The excellent policy and tradition that the native church should support all 
the native workers has, we think, been unduly pressed in this exclusion of practically 
all trained native help from the Mission Stations themselves, and the forcing of all 
our best educated men into business at the trading centres. 
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WOMEN'S WORK. 

Better days are dawning for the women and girls of Africa, when they are no 
longer to be bought and sold as slaves and chattels. With the coming of Christianity 
new customs are gradually replacing the old. The Congo woman is being taught 
to live the Christian life, to be the one wife and helpmeet of her husband, to clothe 
herself, to train and discipline her children, and to keep her home clean. 

As we travelled along the Upper River and across some 300 miles of country 
in Lower Congo and Portuguese territory, we were greatly impressed by the difference 
which Christianity has wrought amongst the women and girls who have come under 
its influence. Even in villages far away from the Mission Stations, the expression 
and manner, the dress and cleanliness of the women were sometimes the first 
indication to us that a Mission teacher was established there. 

Until recently work amongst the women and girls entirely rested upon the 
married women missionaries. We were impressed by the efficiency of this work 
and its many-sidedness. Here is a sample. Morning school commences at 7.30 
a.m., 90 boys and girls are registered in the books, the missionary's wife conducts 
the opening exercises, hymn, prayer, catechism, commandments, and then in perfect 
order dismisses the scholars to their classes, where they are taught by native teachers 
under her supervision. In the next building the kindergarten is going on, and 
some 100 children are being taught games and lessons. And this goes on five 
mornings a week, but is only a small part of her work. She is to be seen later on 
at the dispensary, ministering to 50 or 60 patients. 

The Christian women and those who are enquirers receive her special attention. 
She knows all about them, has private talks with them, holds meetings for them 
once or twice a week, either on the verandah of her own home, or in the chapel 
building. She teaches the Station school girls to sew, to make their own clothes, 
and often those worn by the Station boys. She trains them in singing, and where 
there are boarders she instructs them in housework, besides bearing aU the 
responsibilities of the girls in her charge. 

Sunday is perhaps her busiest day. She plays the little organ at the services, 
•conducts the women's meetings, and sometimes an open-air service in a village 
near by. 

At times she itinerates with her husband. These and many other duties 
represent the work done by the married woman missionary. 

In three out of our 12 Congo Stations single women missionaries are now at 
work. Bolobo, Wathen and San Salvador have a staff between them of 11, two 
■or three of whom are comparatively new and have not yet mastered the language 
and two are away on furlough. The trying climate and the loneliness of life in 
Africa make conditions difficult for the single woman, and the fact that work has 
been so efficiently done by the missionaries' wives has caused it to be questioned 
whether it is advisable to send unmarried women to the Congo at all. We believe 
now, however, that with the advancement of women's work, single women are 
needed if present requirements are to be adequately met at some of our Stations. 

There is ample scope for both. A trained nurse is indispensable where there 
is a hospital, and except where the doctor's wife is able to undertake the duties of 
hospital matron, a nurse must be appointed who can give her full time to this 
department. Unmarried missionaries are also more free to devote themselves to 
the management of boarding schools. 

The largest women's meetings we attended were at our oldest Stations where 
single women are at work, and where both married and single women missionaries 
shared the conduct of them. The best examples of girls' school work, drill, etc., 
were at these Stations also. 
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Congo women are now receiving special training to equip them as teachers. 
At Yakusu many women take advantage of the training school, and at Kimpcse 
all the wives of the students have a regular course of study. This should in the 
days to come greatly strengthen the village work. 

We could not but note how very seldom the missionary has any efficient 
native help. She mostly fulfils her duties quite unaided, often being burdened a.nd 
overwrought with details that could as well be attended to by a well-trained native 
Christian woman. The chief reason for this lies in the fact that all Congo women 
are married, and generally at an early age, and they are not free as a rule to do 
such work. 

But we have strongly urged that wherever possible help should be obtained, 
and bright capable girls should be trained with that end in view. 

Having carefully considered all sides of the question we are of opinion that 
the development of the work of single women missionaries must proceed slowly 
in the Congo. We feel that it is essential for the prosperity of the work that the 
advent of single women on any particular Station should be cordially approved by 
the missionaries already on the staff there. 

We urge the keeping up of the staff of unmarried women to not less than three 
each at San Salvador, Wathen and Bolobo. 

We recommend the appointment as soon as possible of three women each to 
Upoto and Yakusu. 

We emphasise the great importance of these women learning French (or 
Portuguese) before going to the Congo. 

While it is necessary to have nurses wherever there are doctors, and desirable 
that one at least of the three women in any Station should be a nurse, it has been 
impressed upon us by the missionaries that the training of an elementary school 
teacher is most valuable, as the chief regular service of the women will be the 
management of the Station schools. 

We feel we must also lay stress on the vital necessity of unity of policy and 
authority in the Station staff, whether they are engaged as medical, women, or 
general workers, married or single. 

In our judgment it would be a great advantage to the Mission by reducing the 
present distinctions as between the women supported by General Fund, Arthington 
Fund, and W.M.A. Fund, if all women's expenditure (other than medical) were 
hereafter budgeted together. 
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MEDICAL MISSIONS. 

Owing to the absence of doctors on war service, we did not see the work of the 
Medical AuxiUary under normal conditions. Only one doctor of our B.M.S. staff, 
and two nurses, were in Congo during the time of our visit. Dr. E. R. Jones was 
in temporary charge of the hospital and dispensary at San Salvador, and was doing 
splendid work. It also happened that he had to fulfil the duties of the senior missionary 
of the Station in the absence of Mr. Graham. In his wife, Dr. Jones has the help 
of a fully quaUfied nurse, and Mrs. Jones has rendered valuable service. Nurse 
Bell was temporarily at Wathen when we were there, and had been previously for 
a period at Bolobo. In both places her work had been most highly appreciated by 
the staff. Nurse Ingram was bravely carrying on alone the dispensary and maternity 
work at Bolobo. 

But if the M.M.A. is for the time being taking less than its allotted share, 
Medical Mission work is being carried on by our missionaries in every Station. 
Probably much of the success of the Congo Mission during the past 40 years is due 
to its medical work. We were very much impressed by what we saw and heard 
of the dispensary relief and treatment of sleep-sickness by the non-professional 
men and women on our staff. Several of the married women are trained nurses — 
some of them, and most of the unmarried women, hold midwifery diplomas. A 
good proportion of the men have some such training as is given at Livingstone 
College ; some have followed it up by careful study on the treatment of tropical 
diseases. By dearly won experience they have acquired considerable skill. There 
are not a few of the white residents in the Congo who in cases of serious illness would 
wish to be under the care of one or other of our B.M.S. missionaries. 

One of the members of the Deputation owes her restoration to health, under 
God's blessing, to the skill and loving attention of the Yakusu staff. 

It was a regular feature of our programme at each Station to visit the dispensary 
and speak to the crowd of patients, men and women and little children, as they 
waited, sometimes in a convenient hall, sometimes on a verandah, sometimes in the 
open air. 

There is a terrible prevalence of syphilitic sores. Some of our missionaries have 
achieved considerable fame in dentistry, minor operations, and occasional emergency 
ventures in more serious surgery. 

Most of the cases call for simple remedies, but it is no simple matter for the 
Congo native to get those remedies. The native witch-doctors are worse than 
ignorant, and their craft only destroys the people. The Government does not 
provide for the people's need. No doubt drugs are on sale at the trading centres 
if the people knew what they needed and how to use it. Even then the cost would 
be prohibitive. 

We think the amount and quaUty of the medical work done by our general 
missionaries and paid for by general funds is hardly realised and appreciated as 
it ought to be. 

The financial cost of the drugs and supplies would be in our judgment a proper 
charge upon the Medical Mission funds of the Society. Still more should be done 
to encourage medical study and training for all missionaries going to such a country 
as the Congo. 

Wherever the appointment of qualified doctors relieves the other missionaries 
of the Station from the regular treatment and care of the sick, it would still be an 
advantage that the missionaries should be able to supplement the work of the Station 
hospital by their first aid to the sick as they itinerate in the remote districts. 

While the birth-rate in the country is so low, the infant mortaUty so high, and 
the prevalence of sleep-sickness so great, there is a critical need of using every possible 
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means of saving the population. The missionary doctors could do much to multiply 
the fruit of their own labours by keeping their non-medical colleagues more in touch 
with their work and encouraging their co-operation with it. 

We are persuaded that more might be done to cultivate the good opinion and 
assistance of the Government in respect to our medical missionary work. 

In the last published Government Report of the Colony, one section refers 
to what had been done by missionaries in combating sleep-sickness. How incomplete 
is the record of the facts may be judged from the fact that only one reference is 
made to a Protestant missionary : "At Bolobo, 40 cases are under treatment 
by Pere Docteur Corling. ..." 

We advise that aU our missionaries should keep the Government regularly 
informed of the extent of the medical relief administered by the Mission. 

While all the Stations maintain dispensaries, it is in our judgment most desirable 
that well-equipped and properly staffed hospitals be maintained at certain centres. 
These should, of course, be generally on the main lines of communication and within 
reach of as many people as possible. In our judgment they would in some cases 
be best provided by union enterprises of two or more missionary societies. 

It was urged upon us strongly that Stanley Pool should be provided with a 
Protestant Mission hospital for natives. Matadi and Kimpese appear to be also 
suitable locations for Mission hospitals. In all these three places the American 
Baptists are interested as well as the B.M.S., and Union Medical Missions would be 
most appropriate forms of co-operation. 

Bolobo again is in the Bobangi area, in which the A.B.F.M.S. have a Mission at 
Tsumbiri. It would add much to the efficiency of all Mission work in the wide area 
in which the two societies are working between the Kwa mouth and Lukolela, 
Lac Leopold II. and the Congo, if the American Baptists would support a doctor 
at Bolobo, and there were closer alliance between Bolobo and Tsumbiri. 

Yakusu is the only other location recommended for a missionary hospital. 
The districts of Yakusu, Stanleyville and Yalemba, which it would serve, are wide 
and needy, and would justify the appointment of a sufficient staff to keep it always 
open and effective. That is to say, they should never be left without a quahfied 
doctor and a trained nurse. 

Medical dispensary work wiU, we hope, continue to be done at all our Stations 
in any case, but a hospital requires more than one doctor to keep it going always. 
In our recommendations we have reckoned on four M.M.A. centres and a minimum 
of seven doctors on the staff. It must be remembered that Bolobo and Yakusu 
are in separate language areas, both different from the Ki-Kongo of San Salvador 
and Wathen. 
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THE B.M.S. BOATS. 

Having found provision for the up-river transport of goods and the passage- 
of missionaries by the public steamer services, the Society now needs only to furnish 
the Stations with the boats required for missionary purposes within their various 
districts. 

There are in use six large steel boats between 24 and 30 feet in length and 
6 or 7 feet in beam, which can be rowed or paddled by native crews. Awnings or 
light wooden hoods are fitted for protection against the sun when travelling any 
distance. It was in a boat of this kind, lent to us by Government officials, that 
we journeyed with the current down-river for four long days from Wayika to 
Ponthierviile. It is very tedious and difficult to go up-stream, even in one of the 
long native dug-out canoes with a large company of paddlers. A steel boat is slower, 
but is considerably safer from hippo attack, and is much more commodious. 

It would be a very great advantage if some of the B.M.S. steel boats could be 
provided with motor propellers, such as the two-cyhnder Evinrude attachment 
we saw in use at certain of the trading centres. 

The arrival of the new motor-boat Ferguslie, the gift of Sir Thomas Glen-Coats, 
has been long delayed through the war. It is hopefully awaited at Yalemba, and 
its working wiU be eagerly watched with a view to decide upon the most practicable 
type of boat for missionary itineration on the Congo river in the future. 

As to the comparative advantages of steam or oil-power engines for Upper 
Congo launches under the conditions likely to prevail in the next few years, we were 
somewhat surprised to find a considerable concensus of opinion among experienr:ed 
people that steam launches burning wood fuel would be found cheaper to run, and 
more convenient for itineration purposes than motor launches. 
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Several people outside missionary circles altogether expressed to us their admira- 
tion of the B.M.S. stern-wheeler launch Grenfell, as being now and likely to remain 
for some time the most useful type of small river craft for the Congo. We could 
well employ two more such steamers if we had them. 

The members of the Deputation had ample opportunity of testing the capacity 
and serviceability of the Grenfell. Several trips were taken with the Yakusu 
missionaries in the district between Stanley Falls and the Lomami river. The 
Grenfell also brought all our party down-river as far as Upoto, and half of it as far 
as Bolobo. It was, of course, too severe a demand upon the httle launch that it 
should provide adequate sleeping accommodation for six or seven white passengers ; 
but without any doubt it admirably meets the purpose for which it was built. It 
provides comfortable living quarters for two or three missionaries on tour, and 
travels very well even against the current. It has a good covered upper deck. 

Disasi is a very capable engineer-captain. We travelled with great confidence 
Tinder his care. Our own experiences in the storms, which come so swiftly and 
violently on the Upper Congo, confirm the judgment of the missionaries who have 
used the Grenfell most, viz. that if it were two or three feet wider and had a higher 
free board it would be better. The deck curtains are worn out and have to be re- 
placed. Better provision for sleeping quarters for the captain has also to be contrived. 

We are quite convinced that the mission travelling to be done by river in 
the Yakusu district is sufficient to justify the Grenfell being retained for that one 
Station, as soon as provision can be made for Yalemba and Upoto launches. The 
present arrangement for the Grenfell service in three districts is rather complicated, 
involves loss of time in travelling backwards and forwards, and incurs more risk 
to the boat itself than there would be if it were retained wholly for use in one district, 
and were in the care of the staff of that district. 
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THE MISSION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

In the last published Report of Congo Beige occur the following paragraphs: — 
" It is fitting to renew once more to religious missions of every faith, the homage 
that they deserve for the disinterestedness and the devotion that they have con- 
tinued to bring, spite of the difficulties of the present hour, to the progress of 
civilisation and the amelioration of the condition of the natives. 

" Their activity has been manifested as in the past, not only in the evangelisa- 
tion of the blacks, in the struggle against sleep-sickness, but also in the work of 
education of the young that they have undertaken. 

" By reason of the war several Cathohc Missions have not been able to give 
to their labours the same rate of progress as formerly : not only is it that the support 
which used to be allowed by Belgian beneficence has not been possible of continuance, 
or has had to be reduced, but missionaries returned on account of health have been 
unable to rejoin their Station, or to be replaced. 

" Further, the drafting to the troops in the capacity of chaplains, of a certain 
number of missionaries, has, in the Colony, reduced the means of action of certain 
Missions. 

" The difficulty of procuring in Europe raw materials, school outfits, implements, 
medicines, has also constituted a hindrance to the development of their various 
labours. 

" In certain parts of the Colony, especially on the Kasai, and in the region 
of the Cataracts, the rivalry between Catholic and Protestant missionaries has 
assumed at times considerable sharpness, and has given place to conflicts between 
adherents of dififerent faiths, and to pretty numerous complaints on all sides. The 
administrative authorities have always endeavoured to make for peace, but not 
always with success." 

In reference to the last paragraph, we were glad to learn that the conditions 
in the Wathen and Thysville area had improved of late, since the departure of one 
specially hostile ecclesiastic. 

It seems, however, to remain true that the presence in the country of British 
Protestant Missions, and their influence among the Congo natives, is strongly resented 
by the Catholics, both Belgian and Portuguese, and it requires considerable courage 
and independence of character on the part of an official to show appreciation of 
our work, stUl more to be friendly with us. Our missionaries are most careful to 
make it clear that they have no ulterior political motives. 

Wherever it is possible, they cultivate good personal relations with the officials. 
One of the chief obstacles is the language. OiJy a few of pur missionaries are suffi- 
ciently at home in French or in Portuguese to be able to converse and correspond 
easUy with Belgian and Portuguese neighbours who are not themselves proficient 
in English. 

Generally speaking, we found that EngUsh-speaking officials were better 
acquainted with our work and our aims, and more favourably disposed to them. 
We cannot too strongly emphasise the necessity of all our missionaries, men and 
women, having a good working knowledge of French or Portuguese before they go 
to the Congo. This is important, not oiily in the interests of the missionaries them- 
selves, but for the protection of the native converts and adherents, and for the 
teaching of French or Portuguese in the schools. 

The members of the Deputation were everywhere received courteously by 
officials, and, in the more formal interviews, with Vice-Governor M. Riitten at 
Boma. Vice-Governor M. Bureau at Leopoldville, and Commissaire-General 
M. Duchesne at Stanleyville, we were invited to give our impressions of what we had 
seen in the country. We ventured to respond, and so far as we could observe, what 
we said was appreciated. The appended copies of two letters which we addressed, 
one to the Portuguese Governor of Congo, and one to the Governor-General of 
Belgian Congo, will indicate the topics which were touched upon at the two interviews. 
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We could not but remark the lamentably small population and the serious 
indications of decrease in the official reports. In a country of nearly 1,000,000 square 
miles, about 90 times the size of Belgium, the most recent enumeration (1917) 
of all the chefferies in all the 22 districts of Congo Beige, gives a total of less 
than 6,000,000 natives. If, as is claimed, a considerable allowance has to be made 
for the wild tribes in the bush that have not been enumerated and cannot be taxed, 
and an addition of 1,000,000 be made to cover that unknown factor, the total only 
reaches 7,000,000, which is less than the population of Belgium itself before the war. 
We met some officials who gave us their estimate of the population as more than 
double the number indicated in the official report ; but on what data they based 
their estimate we have no means of knowing. 

It is an interesting fact that more than half the population of the entire Colony 
is in the Province Orientale, which contains the eight districts of Upper and Lower 
Uele, StanleyviUe, Lowa Aruwimi, Kivu, Ituri, and Maniema. It is in this province 
that the missions of Yalemba, Yakusu, Stanleyville, Mabondo and Wayika are 
situated. 

Much more serious, however, than the total number is the fact that, in the 
6,000,000 reported, less than 2,000,000 are children, i.e., there is only one child in 
the country to every two adults. From what we could see and hear, the population 
of Portuguese Congo is certainly not more dense than that on the other side of the 
frontier. 

In all the commercial undertakings the lack of sufficient native labour is deplored 
as the chief barrier to progress. The railway company itself is unable to secure 
sufficient workmen for the making of the new line at Matadi. We heard in certain 
quarters suggestions of the need of some kind of compulsion to prevail over the 
natural indolence of the Congo native and to bring him to the labour market. 

We have no kind of doubt as to the futihty of the policy of forced labour. The 
remedy of the admitted lack of native workmen must be much more radical than 
that. The decay of the race must be arrested. Sleep-sickness and other rampant 
diseases must be stamped out. Better and more abundant food must be produced. 
More sound social conditions must be brought about. The people must be cared 
for if the Colony is to prosper. Everything we saw and heard confirmed the im- 
pression that wherever Missions are estabhshed and have won influence, the popula- 
tion increases and is healthier. It is certainly true also that the natives of the Congo 
who have come under missionary influence have developed many new wants, and 
they are usually very wiUing and anxious to work for the means of satisfying these 
wants. The trading houses hke to have Mission-trained boys for that reason, 
as well as for their inteUigence and character. 

We must, of course, recognise on behalf of the Government of Congo Beige that 
they are greatly hampered in aU Colonial administration by the dire effects of the 
war upon Belgium. It is difficult for them to recruit their Civil Service with men 
of the best type. Medical officers can hardly be obtained at aU, and we were told 
that many enterprises for the benefit of the Colony are delayed for lack of the neces- 
sary funds. It is a source of some satisfaction that the seriousness of the situation 
is reahsed by the most responsible Belgian officials. 

While the conditions in Portuguese Congo seem to be quite as grave, we did 
not hear of adequate remedies being devised for them on that side. 
[English draft of letter to the Belgian Governor.] 

To His Excellency, 

The Governor- General of Congo Beige, November i8th, 1919. 

Boma. 
Sir, — On behalf of all the members of the Commission of Inspection sent by 

the Baptist Missionary Society to visit this country, and to report upon the progress 

and needs of the Mission Stations, I beg to present to your Excellency an expression 
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of sincere respect and thanks for the gracious reception accorded to us at Boma on the 
4th instant, at the interview with His Excellency the Vice-Governor in the company 
of H.B.M. Consul Mr. Wallach and the Legal Representative of the Mission, the 
Rev. H. Ross Phillips. 

Your Excellency is aware that it is now more than forty years since the first 
missionaries of this Society settled and began their work in this part of Africa, 
and it is with pleasure we recall that they had a share in the honour and difficulty 
of exploring and opening up the way of civilisation and Christianity. 

This being the first official Commission of Inspection that has been sent by 
our Society, it becomes our duty to report on the remarkable progress that has 
been made in these forty years. We have travelled far, visiting the long chain 
of B.M.S. Stations on the main river from Matadi to Wayika on the Lualaba. We 
have also travelled by caravan routes in the Cataract region and into Congo Portu- 
guese. Everywhere we have found encouragement in the work of the Mission — the 
older Stations showing the good results of Christian education in the second and 
third generations of native converts, and the newer stations reveaUng all the signs 
of similar progress. We hope that our report will lead to still further increase in 
the operations of the Society in the future. 

We desire to acknowledge with pleasure the good relations which exist between 
the Government and the Mission, and the recognition which His Majesty King 
Albert, and the Colonial Government, have given from time to time of the services 
rendered to the welfare of the Colony by our missionaries. 

It is well known to your Excellency that the entire aim and purpose of the 
Mission is religious and philanthropic. Our missionaries have no other design than 
the teaching of Christianity, the uplifting of the condition of the natives by educa- 
tion, and the alleviation of suffering by medical skill and attendance. Cherishing 
the principles of full religious liberty for all, they sincerely desire to avoid anything 
in the nature of bitter controversy or conflict with other religious bodies, they 
confidently look to the Government to maintain impartially the rights of the native 
adherents of the Mission. 

It is an essential part of the teaching of our missionaries that loyalty and obe- 
dience to the Government should be observed by all, and they are careful to make 
it clear that as missionaries they have no political aims or responsibilities. 

His Excellency, the Vice- Governor, was so good as to invite us to inform him 
of the impressions we had formed during our travels in the Colony. We ventured 
to refer to the seriously small native population for so vast a territory as Congo 
Beige. The most optimistic estimate gives ground for disquietude. The native 
birth-rate is extremely low and infant mortaHty is high. The ravages of sleep- 
sickness, and other epidemic diseases, have been terrible and still continue. The 
records at all our Mission dispensaries and hospitals show how great and wide- " 
spread is the physical suffering, and what great distances the sick will travel to 
obtain medicine and skilled attendance. These facts seem to us to point clearly 
to the urgent need of a greatly increased and well-organised Government system 
of native hospitals and dispensaries. The success which has attended the efforts 
of our missionaries is encouraging. Many thousands of patients have been restored 
to health by timely treatment. Notable cures have been effected among sleep- 
sickness patients, and proper maternity nursing and instruction have prevented 
the distressing loss of children. 

But missionary resources are inadequate to the need. Much more might be 
accomplished if the Government, until such time as they are able to estabUsh a 
complete and suf&cient medical service, would supply missionary dispensaries with 
the necessary drugs and appUances for the relief of the sick poor. 

For so fertile a region as the Congo it was a matter of surprise to us to find 
indigenous food supplies so scanty and costly. It appears to us that much remains 
to be done in teaching the natives new and improved methods of agriculture, and 
in providing better facilities for the conveyance of market produce. We are con- 
fident that the Government will find missionaries very ready to co-operate so far 
as it lies in their power in all that so vitally affects the welfare and the very existence 
of the people of the country. 
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Equally impressive to us has been the need of a thorough and well ordered 
system of native education. It appears to us that this important branch of service 
has been left almost entirely to the Missions. What missionaries have accomplished 
in reducing native languages and producing literature and establishing schools 
appears to us very remarkable and gratifying. But much remains that only the 
Government can do properly. The survey of the multitudinous dialects and the 
selection of those most worthy to survive and develop with civilisation, the institu- 
tion of some really adequate lingua franca for the Colony, and the preparation of 
an approved and well-adapted series of text books for use in all schools — these 
are some of the matters that await a strong and clear lead by the Government. 

At present practically all the books that exist in the native languages have 
been made by missionaries. It is our endeavour to teach French in our schools, 
but this would be much easier if there existed the necessary primers and vocabu- 
laries. Could not the Government estabUsh a Directorate of Native Education 
in co-operation with whom, and under whose guidance, the Missions could secure 
a complete equipment for all their schools ? 

It has frequently been reported to us by our missionaries that misunderstanding 
and disquietude are produced in the minds of those natives who are concerned in 
judicial proceedings on account of the accused persons having often been called to 
appear very far from their own locality. Much delay is caused, and fear is often 
created, which most likely could be avoided were more power invested in competent 
local officials. 

In offering these few suggestions we trust your Excellency will recognise the 
sole desire on our part to serve your Excellency and your Government in any 
possible way, and that it may not be thought that we have presumed upon your 
indulgence. We recognise aU that has been accomplished in this Colony in the 
opening up of the highways of civilisation, and we sincerely pray that, under the 
blessing of God, tMs Colony may truly prosper and its people be benefited. 

We desire to express our thanks for the personal kindnesses we have received 
from many officials during our journey in Congo Beige. We return to Europe 
with the pleasantest recollections of our experiences here. 

And I beg to remain. 

Your Excellency's humble servant, 



[English draft of letter to the Portuguese Governor.] 

B.M.S., 

Matadi, 

30th October, 191 9. 
To His Excellency, 
The Governor of Portuguese Congo, 
Maquela do Zombo. 

Sir, — On behalf of myself and my colleagues of the Commission of Inspection 
sent out by the Baptist Missionary Society from England to visit the Missions in 
Portuguese Congo, I beg to present to you an expression of thanks for the gracious 
reception which you gave us at Maquela do Zombo on the 20th instant. 

It is now more than forty years since the missionaries of this Society, the 
Reverends Thomas J. Comber and George Grenfell, first established the Mission 
at San Salvador do Congo, and from that time to the present the operations of 
this Society have been maintained and extended within the territory of Portuguese 
Congo, at San Salvador, Kibokolo, Mabaya, and in many hundreds of native villages. 

As your Excellency is aware, and as you were so good as to acknowledge to us, 
the purpose and aim of the Baptist Missionary Society are essentially religious 
and philanthropic. Our missionaries have no other design than to spread the 
teaching of the Christian reUgion, to upUft the natives by education, and to alleviate 
the sufferings of the sick by their medical skill and attention. 

G 
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We desire again to assure your Excellency that we gratefully recognise the 
good relations whch exist between the authorities of the Portuguese Government 
and the Mission. 

The representatives of the Baptist Missionary Society seek at all times and 
in all ways to maintain the loyalty of the natives to the Portuguese Government 
and make it clear that as missionaries they have no poUtical purposes or responsi- 
bilities. However, they recognise that the reUgious hberty assured to them in 
Portuguese Congo involves both to the missionaries and adherents of the Mission 
the duty of maintaining pubUc peace and order in the exercise of all such privileges. 

As we ventured to point out to your Excellency, there are two branches of the 
work of the Mission in which we look with confidence for the approval and encour- 
agement of the Government ; namely, Education and Medical Relief. 

The Baptist Missionary Society conducts some 200 village day-schools and 
two more advanced boarding schools at San Salvador and Kibokolo. In these 
schools instruction is given in the native language and in Portuguese. 

Your Excellency is aware that, in the lack of other books for the purpose, 
text books for the teaching of Portuguese to the natives have been produced and 
published by the missionaries of this Society and are being employed in the schools 
at the Portuguese fort of San Salvador and elsewhere. 

At the Mission hospital at San Salvador many thousands of patients, men, 
women and children, are being treated every year, and notable success has been 
achieved by the missionary doctors. In epidemics they have done much to save 
the population, as also in the cure of sleep-sickness. In the inadequate provision 
for the scientific treatment of disease our missionaries have widely dispensed medicine 
and personally attended to the sick poor aU through the past forty years. 

At the interview which your Excellency gave us we ventured to ask for the 
consideration of the Portuguese Government to the following requests : 

1. That the medical and surgical suppUes imported by the Mission for 
the philanthropic purpose of alleviating the suffering of the native subjects 
of Portugal might in all cases be exempt from import duties, which at present 
are, in some cases, levied upon them by the Government. 

2. That the educational material and apparatus imported for the equip- 
ment and maintenance of schools carried on by the Mission for the benefit of 
the natives might similarly be made free of import duty. 

3. That in the imposition of personal taxes upon the native subjects the 
Government would give consideration to the fact that the native teachers 
of native schools, who are doing work of public importance, are paid very small 
stipends out of funds collected from the natives without any land of Govern- 
ment assistance or educational grant, and as a matter of fact will, in many 
cases, be unable to pay the new tax of 20-50 francs, if they remain at their 
work of teaching school. We submit to the gracious consideration of your 
Excellency and to the Portuguese Government that it is in the highest interests 
of the Government and of its native subjects that aU educational efforts of the 
people should be encouraged. The taxation of school teachers without any 
direct and adequate Government provision for the education of the natives is 
calculated seriously to discourage them. 

We beg to thank your Excellency for the kind promise which you gave us 
that these matters should receive the consideration of the Government. 

And I conclude by ofiering the respectful assurance that it is pur sincere hope 
and prayer to Almighty God that prosperity and happiness may ever be granted 
to Portugal and all Portuguese territories, and with high esteem, 

I am. 

Your Excellency's humble servant, 
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THE B.M.S. STAFF. 

How much below the pre-war normal standard of staff our Congo Mission 
has fallen may be judged by the fact that we have at present 13 vacant bungalows 
in the various Stations, apart from the three visitors' houses. This is partly 
due to the fact that through the delay of furloughs in war-time, and the prolonged 
strain upon health, there are proportionately more of our missionaries home on 
furlough this year than usual. Indeed, after our arrival in Africa we found we had 
to arrange for some to come to England, upon whose return we had not before 
calculated. 

The total number of missionary residences erected on the Stations — ^43, apart 
from visitors' houses — ^represents the pre-war standard of staff which it was expected 
would be regularly at work on the Stations while colleagues were away on furlough. 
The Deputation must impress upon the Committee that the first urgent necessity 
is to make up our staff to that pre-war standard. Vacant bungalows are of 
no use whatever to the Mission, they are only a source of loss by depreciation 
and of discouragement to the remaining overburdened workers. We must quite 
literally possess our possessions for God in the Congo Mission houses. 

The B.M.S. is definitely committed to the occupation of three new places — 
Kibentele in the south of the Wathen district, Mabondo on the Lualaba, and Stanley- 
ville. These should be opened as soon as possible. 

We have recommended the appointment of unmarried women at Yakusu and 
Upoto, and an increase of the number of doctors to permit of the holding of four 
M.M.A, places. All this requires a staff of 
49 Missionaries (married). 
16 Single Women (iacluding nurses). 
7 Doctors, 
of whom we reckon that one in four would be ordinarily on furlough. Our present 
staff is 

23 Missionaries (married) 8 Single Women 2 Doctors on the field. 
14 .. -. 3 .. .,2 „ on furlough. 

37 II 4 

Of these the return of some for further Congo service is doubtful, and they would 
have to be replaced if they fell out of the ranks of active workers in Congo. But 
apart from replacing any of our present number who may leave, we actually require 
twelve new missionaries on the general staff, five unmarried women, of whom two 
should be Aurses, and three doctors. 
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[This Index does not contain references to all the Places and Persons mentioned in the 
Report, but only to the more important incidents and subjects, and the Stations visited. 
Under the Station headings the list of subjects appears in order of reference, and not 
in alphabetical order. A List of B.M.S. Missionaries will be found on page 88.] 
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